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ABSTRACT 


The main purpose of this study was 
doormceacher behaviour using the model’ for 
by Dunkin and Biddle (1974). 

Part IT-of the study included three 
presage, contextual, and product data were 


cess data included high- and low-inference 


to document out- 


studying teaching 


teachers for whom 
collected. Pro- 


observations made 


prior to, during, and following a 3-to-5 day outdoor resi- 


dential school experience. 


Part II comprised a descriptive record of "a week in 


the. life of axclassroom teacher at outdoor 


SCNOOL.: 


Analyses of the descriptive data suggested seven 


hypotheses for further study: 


1.. Outdoor education as practiced by elementary 


teachers may need to be re-examined with a view to revising 


and improving the content and methods employed by formal 


and informal agencies of teacher preparation. 


Qa) Teachers interacting at outdoor school reveal 


more warmth and less criticism but may be less smooth, 


BoCommunity support 1S) Significant Costhe 


COneinuation of outdoor =schools. 


4. Teachers decline in the dimensions of accep- 


tance-understanding and problem-solving immediately 


following outdoor school. 
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5. Teachers who are more indirect (responsive) 
are more accepting of student ideas but are associated with 
students who do not exhibit more initiating behaviour at 
Outdoor scnool. 

Gas leachers at Outdoor school talk for more> than 
half the time and‘the students talk for correspondingly 
less than half the time. 

ie aClassroom teachers Shia ae better use of 
the unique aspects of outdoor. education methods and 
Materials. »Unagque aspects include: first-hand Learning in 


asnoturainsettingvemploying discovery—léearning teechnigues. 
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Chapter a 
BACKGROUND TO THE STUDY 
enerLoduceilon 


"Outdoor education" was an almost unknown phrase in 
North American education fifty years ago. The early titles 
for the innovation included "camping education, school 
camping and resident outdoor education" (W. M. Hammerman, 
1980:xi). Various forms of outdoor education are widespread 
ine North America and, in the USA alone) data indicate that 
-approximately 76% of the states... . have schools that 
provide resident outdoor education opportunities" (ibid.: 
124). Almost all provinces and territories in Canada have 
schools which provide similar opportunities. 

The basic tenets of outdoor education have changed 
little during the half century of growth, although programs 
have varied to accommodate current concerns. It may be said 
that wherever outdoor education is practiced there are two 
aspects which are prominent and, therefore, may be used to 
characterize’ the term as used in the present study: 

Thee rstiand: this 2s tthe central theme ..4.%. 1s 
that, there is. needtor direct contacke witha the senviron= 
ment; that some learning makes a deeper impact and is 
retained longer when a concept or an iObJiectais dic- 
covered, observed, sensed, and interpreted in the 


nNecurvals setting. This conviction fies beuind the wapid 
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growth of programs in the outdoors. 

ihe-second aspect’ relates to) living with our fellow 
creatures ~teTeachers and,students: in,outdoor «resident 
centres participate in small informal groups ona twenty- 
four-hour-a-day basis; Sharing food and shelter, work, 
and leisure in a cooperative milieu with concern for one 
another's needs. (Carlson, in W. M. Hammerman, 1980:x) 

Outdoor education as a method of learning could be 
said to employ "first-hand experiences" while residential 
outdoor education has an added social dimension. (This 
study was concerned with the more comprehensive phenomenon 
of residential outdoor education.) 

Outdoor education has grown in popularity and accep- 
tance in North America in the face of classroom-based educa- 
tion which has relied upon symbols and representations of 
the real world. Traditional, classroom-based education, 
with its dependence on vicarious forms of learning, may be 
contrasted .with»«"outdoory methods ,5. The sfoundatzons of-out— 


door education are not new and they may be traced through 


recent histony: 


Historical Development Of OGLdOOn RCuCcaLIon 
in Europe and the United States 


Tnstances of teaching and learning in “direct con- 
tact with the environment" may be found in pre-literate and 
early civilizations. During the Renaissance, the enlighten- 
ment, and later during the industrial era, first-hand 
learning in a natural setting was espoused by writers such 


as Comenius, Rousseau, and Pestalozzi (W. M, Hammerman, 
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The late nineteenth and early twentieth century 
educational developments in Europe and North America were 
profoundly influenced by the foregoing philosophers, pai ca 
cularly Rousseau. 

As far as possible children were to learn not from 
books but from things--from plants in the field, rocks 
lmethessoilpeclouds andistarsjinithesskiess *Enthusiasm 
for Rousseau's educational ideas stimulated Pestalozzi 
and Lavater in Switzerland, Basedow in Germany, Maria 
Montessori in Italy, John Dewey in America; "progressive 
education"»is part» of the legacy of Rousseau, Inspired 
by Rousseau, Friedrich Froebel established the kinder- 
garten system in Germany, whence it spread throughout 
the Western world. (WerDurantacgA® . Durante LIS ebkoex < 
88) 

Other educational philosophers to embrace the 
"learning by doing" cause included Whitehead, James, and 
Kitpatrickea(wWweaMsrhHanmerman, L9S0:xvi)Mopeinthassbookwwr7 7 77 
Years lofakestdentooutdoor: Education 1930-195 05 -W.eMsoHammer— 
man identified the early period of outdoor programs in the 
USASaAsutheGperiod of ttransitions(pre=1930):. shingthegsame 
volumeuhe described fivesmore: periods--including 1930-1939, 
the period of inception--during which time much was written 
about outdoor education while, coincidentally, the conserva- 
tion movement was beginning. The period of experimentation, 
from 1940 to 1951, revealed a national trend in outdoor 
education with outdoor programs becoming less recreational 
and more in line with the existing school program. The 


period of standardization from 1952 to 1960 contained the 


formation of associations and the publication of manuals. 
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The spectrum of activities expanded up and down the grades 
and across the whole curriculum, The period of resurgence 
and innovation from 1960 to 1969 was characterized by 
diversification and a number of texts being published. 
L. B. Sharp, who was considered by many to be the father of 
Outdoor education in the USA, fostered the outdoor educa- 
ELOon movementountitahiswedeathiinselI63ia Shanrpiisr(19437363- 
364) statement has been used as the creed of outdoor educa- 
Consusincesttsewas coiedeain: 1943 
That which ought and can best be taught inside the 
school rooms should there be taught, and that which can 
best be learned through experience dealing directly 
with native materials and life situations outside the 
school should there be learned. 

The latter half of the decade included concern for 
the troubled environment and special populations. New 
directions developed during the period from 1970 through 
1979. Cooperative ventures between Canada and the USA were 
a feature of this decade, concomitant with» thesemergence of 
adventure and experiential education. 


Historical Development OFfsoutdacoor 


Education in Canada 


It is almost redundant to state that the development 
of outdoor education in Canada was significantly influenced 


by the development of the movement in the USA, 
Passmore (1972) noted that prior to 1930 camping and 


outdoor education in Canada shared obscure roots. The early 
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outdoor educators were camp leaders like their counterparts 
in the USA. The twin developments of camping education and 
conservation were observed after the end of World War II. 
During the postwar period, forestry organizations in British 
Columbia and Ontario sponsored programs of conservation, 
whereas day-camps and agencies like the Boy Scouts and 
Giri Guides *fostered camping tinischoolis (Passmore)! W972: 8).. 
The first, recognized, outdoor residential school in 
Canada revealed a bias toward the natural sciences in its 
eit ley" The? Toronto Island) Natural, ‘Science: Schools" whenrit 
Opened in 1960. Pilot schemes, taking the lead from Toronto 
and the USA, followed in other parts of Canada during the 
early 1960s. Landmark changes in Ontario and Alberta's 
School Acts occurred in 1965 and) 1970 ,altowing school boards 
£0, purchase land and foster outdoor residential schools, 
Currently, every province and the terricories 


provide outdoor education in one form or another. 


Justification eromeche totudy 


The foregoing has shown that outdoor education was 
predicated on the educational philosophy of John Dewey and 
his antecedents. The 5 Sea concept was that learning was 
more effective when dealing with material first-hand rather 


than through vicarious methods (Dewey, 1959:47)., As an 


outgrowth of direct experience, the "discovery method" was 
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Favoured sby outdoor educators... -The underpinnings of dis- 
covery-learning are not clear "but consist rather in a 
loosely grouped amalgam of ideas from cognitive psychology, 
child development and the study of creativity" (Nuthall s 
snooks,-.2n: Travers, 1973:59-60)... .Wittrockh,(iny-Shulman «& 
eS late 9.6 6 24 42) declared sthat: 
John Dewey's (1910) preferences for problem solving, 
laboratory work and a scientific method produced a deci- 
ded effect upon education in our own century, He sug- 
gested concrete experience, active responses, problem 
solving: projects ,.-and, do=it-yourselL£l learning.» )Although 
he emphasized social interaction and problem solving as 
ways to learn, he also recognized three levels of the 
Curriculum 
The socialization aspect of residential outdoor schools was 
considered to be as important as dealing with materials 
frrst—hand through a discovery-—learning emphasis, 
LNesDLcetOUrrd titty year, Ob More «io O neon 
resident-outdoor education there has been very little 
research to substantiate the worth of such programs (D. R. 
Hammerman & W. M. Hammerman, 19733369). “The present. study 
Wasnanvattenpt, to Lind out Tf teachers did, ~indeed; suse 


first-hand experiences and employ a. discovery-learning 


approach in a social setting. 


Overview of Research on Teaching and 
Its Relationship to the study 


In deliberating the foregoing problems, the investi- 
gator considered the general topic, of, wesearch,on. teaching. 


The Second Handbook of Research on Teaching (Travers, 1973) 
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Gealtrwith) a variety Of topics relating to “education but not 
outdoor education specifically. Research on teaching has 
been traditionally concerned with education in the class- 
room. With outdoor education becoming more formalized and 
institutionalized there is a need to investigate and analyse 
all aspects of teaching, learning, and program development 
HMiecene OULCOOL Setting. 

The study of teaching and learning in natural set- 
tings would, it was hoped, reveal the actual practices of 
teachers and students. The framework LOL studying teaching 
through direct observation was proposed by Rosenshine and 
Purst. (in Travers °19732122-183).j) Their revrew ancluded. 
reference to a "descriptive-correlational-experimental loop" 
Speeceere Descriptive studies should, according to Rosen- 
shine and Furst, precede correlational and experimental 
studies. With the limited availability of research in out=- 
deer education, ‘this investigator wished: to-restrice the 
enquiry to the descriptive element. The most comprehensive, 
recent review of research on observation studies has been 
produced *by Dunkin and Biddle (1974). in their landmark 
text they proposed a model for reporting research in 
"natural settings" while excluding non-classroom venues. 
Their model, linear in format, showed characteristics which 
offered a suitable framework for the present study. The 
| has taken Into account the presage, 


model (see Figure 1) 


context, process, and product variables. ~LhuUs,, Lb suggests 
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that children and teachers bring to the classroom important 
characteristics which, through due process, reveal inter- 
actions that form unique outcomes. The theoretical basis 
for the model would appear to be compatible with the views 
of the philosopher-educator John Dewey. The practitioners 
of outdoor education have drawn heavily on Dewey to support 
their case for education in the "real" world and, therefore, 
the shared philosophical base for paar education and 

the Dunkin and Biddle model made it appropriate to use the 
paradigm to study what teachers and students do at outdoor 
schools. The extensive/intensive nature of outdoor educa- 
tLOn-Tends wtselftontotal descriptionrand, therefore, field 
notes wererused toramplify moreuspecifiesobservationsys ~The 
major limitation of the model was that the linear format 
implied a simple cause-and-effect relationship without 
accounting for complex feedback loops and concomitant pheno- 
mena). ©An’ additional limitation: of the modelswas thecomis= 


Saonwor the teacher variable of “lesson preparation: 
Statement of the Problem 


The purpose of this study was to determine the 
answer to the question "How do teachers and students behave 
in classrooms and residential outdoor schools?" The inves- 
tigation was conducted within the framework of the Dunkin 
and Biddle (1974:38) model for the study of teaching. 


Research data were gathered through ratings, frequencies, 
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and, fieldimotes. 
Definitions jot Terms 


Major terms used throughout the study are defined 
SouLolvlows: 

Outdoor Eduecatton (0.F.) is a teaching-learning 
process which emphasizes first-hand sensory experience in 
Natural settings. 

Outdoor Sehool (0.S.) is a three-to-five-day resi- 
dential experience during which time the students, with 
their teachers, engage in academic and social experiences 
contiguous with the normal school program. 

Interactton analysts and classroom observatton 
studies are systematically observed, teaching-learning 
phenomena which are recorded and interpreted, 

The Dunkin and Biddle (1974:38) teacher model 
employed four categories of variable clusters as described 
below. 

Presage vartables which include: 

Ae aueetnexcharacteristics, of teachers that may be 
examined for their effects on the teaching process-- 
thus weteacher’ foumative <experiences ; steacher=training 
experiences, and teacher properties, CED Voces) 

Context vartables which include: 

wee the condit10ons to which the teacher must 
adjust--characteristics of the environment o Be 
puptls' formative expertences ... . puptl properttes 
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Process. variapléss which include: 


Pesce actuals activities of (classroom Eeaching=— 
what teachers and pupils do in the classroom. (eile s 
44) 


Htgh-inference data which include: 


Mees Pe sbeeMms eppearing.~onucatang,.torms » . . charac= 
terized as broad, requiring much inference on the part 
of the observer and reader. (Rosenshine & Furst, in 


AV Mil ee efee te NS i Stir l RS tee Ne 
Low-inference data, including items on rating forms, 
which were: 


7 ss emMOrer Specific and appeared Co yrequirewtless 
inferenceybyiithe, observer wand, reader.+ «(4 bids: 433) 


Assumptions 


In order to follow the adopted Dunkin and Biddle 
(1974:38) model (Figure 1), it was presumed that the various 
segments included discrete but related data. 

The following assumptions were made in order to 
frame the general enquiry and permit more specific research 
questions to be asked. These assumptions influenced the 
design of the enquiry and data collected. 

Assumption l 

Teachers behave consistently with their innate 

qualities, formative experiences, and training, 

The current body of literature which considers the 
role of various presage variables that teachers bring to 
teaching is inconclusive, but consistency is claimed inas- 


much as "that such effects as teachers have are functions 
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of their personalities" (Nuthall, in Dunkin & Biddle 1974: 
40). 

Assumption 2 

Students behave consistently with their innate 

qualities and formative experiences. 

Following the publication of Pygmalton in the Class- 
room (Rosenthal & Jacobson, 1968), researchers questioned 
the validity of teachers' expectations of their students, 
There is, however, a growing body of knowledge which sug- 
gests that students behave in ways consistent with their 
innate qualities and formative experiences (Dunkin & 

Brddle 19742439), 440), 441).. 

Assumption 3 

Classrooms and outdoor schools are settings in which 

teaching-learning interactions take place. 

Research has indicated that interactions in teaching- 
fearing Occur in classrooms (Rosenshine §S Furst) sine boon 
Smith, [971s and in Travers, 1973). Whereas only a. few 
studies of teaching have been conducted at outdoor schools, 
the evidence’ collected thus far indicates that interactions 


in teaching-learning occur there too (Willson, 1973; Askham, 
P74 -eotocksiage, 1978). 


Assumption 4 


Student growth is a product of process variables. 


Research in the process-product tradition has yiel- 


ded important findings for practicing teachers (Medley, 
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1977; Borich, 1979). Most of the findings were related to 
the classroom but a few not included in Medley's and 
Borich's reviews revealed positive correlations between 
process and product variables in the outdoor SCE EInNGmC(BeELy , 
1973; Greene, 1976). 


Purpose of the Study and 


Research Questions 


This study was intended to document actual teacher 
behaviour in line with the Dunkin and Biddle (1974) model 
ZOrethne study of teaching (Figure 1)’; 

In order to investigate the behaviour of teachers 
and studénts in classrooms and outdoor schools, the follow- 
ing seven questions were formulated: 

1. Presage: What are the formative, training, and 
teaching experiences of the teachers selected 
for the study? 

2. Context: “What are the ‘classroom, school. and 
community contexts of students and teachers 
selected for the study? 

3, Process: What are the classroom/outdoor school 
behaviours of the students and teachers selected 
LOM sone study: 

4. Product: What are the outcomes of students in 
classrooms and outdoor schools? 


The four items above raised further questions 
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relative to the interrelatedness of the variables, and 
they were posed as follows: 
5. What is the nature of the classroom climate 
and teacher directiveness in the classroom and 
Aes OUECOOM School? 
6. How does the teacher discipline and manage 
students in the classroom and out-of-doors? 
ies What ise thersocial ’system of anv ourdoomeschool? 
The general intention and interpretation of the data 
were tO provide opportunities to “improve rather than to 
"prove" hypotheses. In keeping with the purpose of descrip- 
tive research, as clarified by Rosenshine and Furst (in, 
iravers,, 1.973). the major, tentative conclusions were seer EO 


be “hypothesis generating." 
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Chapter 2 
RATIONALE OF THE STUDY 
Overview 


In this chapter theoretical constructs basic to the 
Study are derived from relevant literature. Findings from 
research on teaching include reference to the so-called 
"commitments" which underlie outdoor education. 

Durang, the first halt vot sche stwentteriecentuim,, 
fesearch on’ teaching concentrated on transactions in class- 
rooms. A few studies and scattered reviews of research on 
teaching out-of-doors have revealed little of what has yet 
to be learned about teaching in settings other than the 
classroom. Furthermore, early studies were concerned more 
with "teacher effectiveness" than with teaching per se 
(American Educational Research Association, 1953). The 
Ssagniticance of-icontextual.factors as Sail as teacher and 
Student behaviour has been considered in more recent years. 

In order to understand more clearly the mass of 
variables which comprise the teaching-learning process it 
is useful to analyse what has been called "a complex, 
rational, observable process about which we know little as 


yet" (Dunkin & Biddle, 1974:318), No higher order theory 
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has been constructed about teaching which would allow even 
"broken axiomatic theories" (Snow, in TRAVERS AtLIA3 263); 
McGuire (in Gage, 1978:90) suggested that a systems model, 
rather than a linear one, more appropriately describes the 
teaching-learning processes. However, the cumulative, 
setent fic yresearch. on teaching *has;noetearnrived patethe point 
of postulating a theory based on a systems model. Until 
such time as more complex theory can account for teaching- 
learning variables, simpler theoretical constructs will 

have to suffice. One such model for the study of teaching 
seemed appropriate for a study of outdoor education. The 
Dunkin and Biddle (1974:38) model (see Figure 1 on p.. 8). 
was based potted kes andiMieze his: GingGage, 1963) sanaly— 

sis, which included clusters of variables in four catego- 
ries: presage, context, process, and product segments. The 
model was adopted here for two reasons: first, recent 
reviews of research on teaching (Rosenshine 1& Furst, in 
Meavers, 9197G:0 Dunkin. & Biddle, (L974 Medley)  ho7 Gage, 
1978) considered the Beet eee aaa on the model to be step- 
ping stones toward improved hypotheses about the nature of 
teaching. Current studies at active research centres in 
North America are generating data in descriptive, correla- 
tional, and occasional experimental studies which follow the 
model. Research such as the present study may be related to 
Sener investigations which share a common framework. 


Second, outdoor-teaching/learning includes unique contexts 
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and process settings, all of which would be better described 
by relatively “thick descriptions" (Ryle, 1949) in order to 
Panera broad *prcture. VA models ltinse proposed by Medley 
and Mitzel (in Gage, 1963) was adapted by Dunkin and Biddle 
as the framework for their book, The Study of Teaching, 
which reported research in the "systematic observation of 
eeacning rmi-~classrooms”" 197423) ; It was thought appropri- 
asec CO-Cxaminevat First=nand)* through observationy as@process 
which claims to use first-hand experiences--that is, out- 
door education. 

The variables selected for study, therefore, *inelu- 
ded teacher, student, and community background, student and 


teacher interaction, and student outcomes. 
Theoretical Constructs 


The theoretical constructs upon which the rationale 


Or=cherstudy was bUuiTt@-are presented*as; follows. 


Presage Variables 


In describing teacher behaviour outdoors it was 
considered important to record outdoor related background 
data. Teacher formative experiences selected for study 
included the variables of age and sex as basic demographic 
Gata Teacher training experiences pete included to estab- 
lish whether or not any specific outdoor education courses 


Had’ prepared them for®the role*ot teaching outdoors. The 
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early proponents of outdoor education envisaged that courses 


would appear in colleges and universities so as to prepare 


teachers for the role 


(W. M. Hammerman, 


1980293) 2" There is 


evidence that post-secondary institutions offer courses on 


outdoor education in’ the USA 


(Bachert, 


in W. M. Hammerman, 


1980:98-104); however, Canadian universities have not 


followed suit to the same degree. 


It was also deemed impor- 


tant to ascertain the influence which universities’ had had 


on the teachers. 


In-service programs,’ or’other anfluential 


agents were also included in a questionnaire which teachers 


were asked to complete, so as 
experiences. 


Teaching Skitis; 


to-elicere datavon™ tormative 


personality" trates; mMocrvacrons, 


anadssoronemay=be-inceluded*under the*rubric*oftrteacher prop- 


erties. 


banner of a democratic teaching style. 


Teacher Attitude Inventory 
1951) was designed to measure 
teacher/student relationships 
continuum, a dimension viewed 
present study. The MTAI also 


against which findings can be 


Context Variables 


(MTAT) 


Outdoor education has long operated under the 


The Minnesota 
(Cock; *Leedsy, <2 Cattis, 
teacher attitudes toward 

On -an "autocratic/democratic 
as consequential to the 


provides published norms 


interpreted. 


Student formative experiences and properties were 


perceived as significant because, in recent years, studies 
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of teaching have shown that treatments have quite different 
effects on different student groups (Brophy, 1979:1-6). 
School records were believed to be the logical source for 
these data. 

School and community contexts were examined in 
Hessen détailisbut at theast ttacitesupport«of the residential 
outdoor school was adjudged as necessary. 

Classroom contexts were also Hecaed variables in 
view of the growing interest in the ecology of classrooms 
(Gage, 1978:71). The unique aspect of removing the class to 
an entirely different setting was reasoned to be significant 
miplightsofithe impactowhichtenvironmenteisaclaimed toghave 
on the subjects, according to Gump, Schoggen, and Redl 
(1963), Barker and Gump (1964), Barker (1965), Barker and 
Sehoggenv(197.3)\7piand  Gumps (196%) = heCompiiingganesinventoryrot 
the environment was felt to be best achieved through notes 
and sketches made during periods of observation by the 


researcher, 


Process Variables 


The teacher-and-student classroom and outdoor- 
teacher behaviour were seen as needing more intensive study. 
In the Dunkin and Biddle (1974) model, the classroom and its 
actors were shown at the heart of the teaching-learning 
process. The direct observation of teachers and students in 


interaction was felt to be particularly appropriate because 
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of the underlying assumption of outdoor education which 
states that Learning’ as morelilikely  tovoccur withi"first= 
hand experiences" (W. M. Hammerman, 1980:xvi). The instru- 
ments employed included both high- and low-inference systems 
imeorder.to Capture, elusive’qualities/quantities often 
missed when using either instrument exclusively (Gage, 1978: 
70). The observation of live teaching/learning phenomena 
to add to the richness of description anal interpretation has 
been. supported’ by Blumer (in Gage, 1978:66).-%In*choosing a 
low-inference instrument, the following points were borne in 
mind. The categories were to be compatible with audio- 
taping in order to accommodate the mobile nature of outdoor 
teaching. The verbal interaction instrument most used to 
date has been the Flanders Interaction Analysis Category 
(FIAC) system which is based on the psychology of superior- 
subordinate relationships (Freiberg, 1981:1). Analysis of 
the aed odie allowed categorization of the verbalyanter— 
action, into direct or indirect behaviour. Outdoor education 
methods have emphasized the "discovery" or more indirect 
style as the preferred approach, therefore, the FIAC was 
selected for this study. 

The high-inference instrument chosen was a composite 
of instruments, described in Carkhuff (1969), Kounin (1970) 
and Truax (1971), which were used as a single instrument in 
three studies by Marland (1977), Eggert (1977), and Block- 


sidge (1978). The first four variables in the instrument 
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were in the teacher management category, thus allowing that 
function to be observed in the non-classroom setting. The 
fifth and sixth variables were instructional qualities, both 
of which have been associated with gains in student learning 
(Rosenshine & Furst, in Travers, 1973:156). The seventh and 
eighth variables were interpersonal in nature and entirely 
in keeping with preferred outdoor education teacher beha- 
MLOULe (di iW. omith, Carlson, DSR asiey, & Masters, 1972; 

D. R. Hammerman & W. M. Hammerman, 1973). Lessons coded 
for low-inference data were initially recorded on audio- 
tape, whereas high-inference data were coded live in order 
that non-verbal communication could be recognized, Inter- 
vals selected for recording high-inference data suited the 
mobile nature of the eee one whereas low-inference 
data collection at 3-second intervals was virtually 


impossible "on the move." 


Product Variables 

Immediate and long-term growth measures were per- 
ceived to..be.important, even if -elusivesto; collect; ,some 
measure of student growth was sought which would indicate 
values often claimed as outcomes of outdoor education. 
Hoffmeister's (1971) Classroom Atmosphere Questionnaire 
(CAQ) was designed to reveal students' perceptions of their 
teachers in two dimensions: first, the dimension of the 


teacher as helping the child to solve problems and, second, 
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the dimension of acceptance-understanding of the child by 
the teacher. These two dimensions have been counted by out= 
deer ediicatens jacsimnimportanta(J .)Wo?Smitheet cals ~al972 230) . 
Extensive product measures were not envisaged for the 


Present. study. 


Findings from Research on Teaching and. Commit= 
ments" Underlying Outdoor Education 


The foregoing examined the theoretical constructs 
upon which the study was based. Research in education 
during the twentieth century has been conducted in diverse 
ways of which some were viewed as fruitless. The following 
accountsijyior the rfailure of early.+nesearch,;, and proceeds to 
describe the tradition of research into which the present 
study fits. Findings are presented from studies of live 
teaching and those which reflect "commitments" evident in 
outdoor education. 


Teacher Effective- 
ness Studies 


Duning jihe piinst -ha bi <ofnthe-ewenbieth ecentuny 
teacher-related research has dealt primarily with studies 
of teacher-effectiveness, and Dunkin and Biddle (1974) 
reported over 10,000 such published works. The Committee 
on Criteria of Teacher Effectiveness of the AERA (1953) 
concluded that little of any substance had come out of the 


research conducted up to that time. Dunkin and Biddle 
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(1974:13) reported the following reasons to account for the 
lack of substantive results: 


failure’ to observe teaching activities: 
theoretical impoverishment; 

use of inadequate criteria of effectiveness; and 
lack, Of Concern for ‘contextual ettrects, 


me WN FE 


Research on Live 


Teaching 
At the outset of the 1950s, researchers began to 


Vonera greater interest. in studying teaching directly, 
Research in teaching has been extensively reviewed by 
Rosenshine and Furst (in Travers, 1973)7)) Dunkin and 

mrecle (19/4). Medley. (d977)",, Borich (1977 ,2 1079) % 

Gage (1978), Clark (1979), and Peterson and Walberg (1979). 
The reviews cited have generally reported findings accor- 
ding to the Sie eee variables initially identified by 
Medley and Mitzel (in Gage, 1963), and refined by Dunkin 
and=Biddle (1974); that is, presage, context, process, and 
product variables. By observing teaching first-hand it was 
hoped that formulae for successful teaching might be devel— 
oped. Generally, research was conducted with the express 
Purpose Of proving the ‘superiority of one technique awe 
another.) “Sllpport. for such beliets! (racher than, for empiri 
cal evidence) coming from ardent advocates has been termed 
ase 'commitments” by Dunkin and Biddle (1974:51) 7.) The our- 
door movement has had its share of "commitments." Outdoor 


education literature has revealed commitment to a number of 
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pervasive constructs, as advocated by the proponents of the 
movement, and these may be grouped into three categories: 
(1) climate and directiveness; (2) discipline and group 


management; and (3) the classroom as a social system. 


‘Commitments" Underlying Outdoor Education 


Progressive ‘education had a distinct/inétluence ‘on 
the outdoor education movement and, particularly, on its 
early workers (W. M. Hammerman, 1980). The "commitments" 
noted all share a common association with progressive edu- 
cation. A review of relevant literature under the "commit- 
ment" researc follows: 

Climate and Direc- 
tiveness 

Early studies in this area examined leadership styles 
which were based on the "autocratic, laissez faire, democra- 
eiencontinuum'y (Gewin, *hippitt ,- °s <Whitce ).1939)eertintthe searly 
naturalistic studies there was a confusion between warmth 
alic. (aiimect iveness st both iof “which  Temergedas "concepts of lea- 
der behaviour and were incorrectly -thought “to ‘be negatively 
correlated. The two variables were not necessarily related, 
however, as indicated in research conducted by McCandless 
(1961) ‘anda. '’Smith. and Hudgins “(1964).° H. -H. Anderson 
(L939) Spuxrsuing this “own independent enquiry, and Withall's 
(1948) teacher-centred dichotomy, both showed confusion | 


between directiveness and warmth. R. C. Anderson (1959), 
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in reviewing studies to that date, found them to be "weak 
and contradictory," which was not surprising in view of the 
posture taken in early research that conceptualized leader- 
Ship in discrete categories. 

Flanders (in Amidon & Hough, 1967:109) refined 
Withall's concepts and identified what he called "direct" 
and "indirect" influence. The confusion between "warmth" 
and "directiveness" persisted in mipnaerse early: work.” The 
Flanders Interaction Analysis Category System (FIAC) and 
its derivatives were to become the most widely used class- 
Boom Observation: itoolein- North: America: he Modificationse of 
the instrument were encouraged by Flanders and it has flour- 
ished. Dunkin and Biddle (1974) reviewed over 100 studies 
which employed FIAC or an adaptation of it, and awarded the 
inst numents ai moderates toshighs=reliabilaty .4,Because-ofs the 
common philosophical link between preferred outdoor teacher 
behaviourtedJsauWe Smith; et als, L972eaWs He Hammerman;r, 1980) 
and progressive education, it was decided that FIAC was the 
instrument mostacompatibie, with- the! presentestudy. 

Dunkin«and Biddle's, (1974<:i14) ,review, reported 
contradictory results on the relationship between a teach- 
er's score on the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory 
(MTAI) (Cook et al., -1951) and a teacher's indirectness, 


Higher scores on the MTAI were associated with greater 


acceptance of students' ideas (ibid.:124):. Teachers * use 


of adverse criticism appeared unrelated to MTAI scores 
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(ibid.:127). The MTAI was reviewed by Buros (1978:801) 
where it was found to be reliable but not absolutely valid 
as an instrument for predicting success at teachang? “the 
MTAI was established on the premise that teachers with demo- 
cratic views were better than other teachers. Progressive 
education and outdoor education shared that belief; thus, 
the MTAI was deemed a compatible instrument for this study. 

In their review of research She aircon coe 
Dunkin and Biddle (1974:120) drew a number of conclusions 
which they summarized thus: 


Pirst, this concept reflects the Committment-of pro- 
Gressive education. Second, it 1s conceptually confused, 
in particular it elides the phenomena of warmth and 
directiveness, which are not necessarily related. Third, 
it is presumed to be measured by a number of single- 
faceted categorical instruments that are designed for 
live-observational use, although measuring "indirect- 
ness" or "directness" from these instruments requires a 
derivative statistic. Fourth, these instruments are 
reported to be reliable. Fifth, findings generated for 
"indirectness” have the annoying habit of being denied 
(or reversed) in other studies, although whether this is 
due to curvilinearity, to weakness of concepts or 
mechods,, Or to: contextual’ effects 1s not. known. —ssixcth, 
teachers in standard classrooms are primarily "direct" 
in their operations. Seventh, teachers who are indi— 
rect" are associated with pupils who: initiate more. 
BLgnth, teachers) wior are indirect, Score diirereneLy 
from others on a number of personality and teacher- 
assessment schedules, Ninth, teachers may be induced to 
beemorercthindirect aby) various smeans;mparticulariyetrain- 
iq with, the PIAC. Tenth, teachers jwho “are: /indirece™ 
are found paired with pupils who achieve more and have 
more positive attitudes, although this finding does not 
seem to be a simple cause-and-effect, one. 


When they summarized "warmth," Dunkin and Biddle 


(19745331) shadsethis»torsay: 


Let us now attempt a similar summary for praise, 
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acceprance, and Criticism. First; they (also) reflect 
the Commitment of progressive education. Second, they 
ale mol as sCOnNCepLtually “confused as) “indarectness, ” 
Third, they are usually measured by categorical scores 
from instruments designed for live-observational use. 
Fourth, these instruments are reported to be reliable. 
Piftn,, ceachers!in standard "classrooms use relatively 
Putte praise, acceptance, and criticism in.their commu- 
WiCattons., -oFXtO, Cindings generated) tor chem are also 
likely to be denied (or even reversed) in other studies. 
Seventh, significant relationships have been found link- 
ing them more often with presage and context variables 
than with product variables. The Commitment is suppor- 
ted to the extent that classrooms Have been found 
aerectively neutral. On balance, it would also. appear 
that teachers can be trained to greater acceptance of 
pupils' ideas. However, only criticism appears related 
to pupil outcomes, and even for this variable the 
product evidence is contradictory. 


More recently, Soar and Soar (1978:105) have claimed 
Suppore tor che functionality Of an “Vartectively neutral. 
classroom and cited no support for a "negative climate." 
SUppore fOr the necessity of a “warm emotional climate was 
not evident in their view. Outdoor education writers have, 
in tune with their progressive education leanings, claimed 
the need for a warm, emotional climate. 

Until recently classroom researcn” has ceded bela 
viour in high-' or low-inference categories. Simultaneous 
coding could strengthen findings, In the present Study, 
the incidence of teacher praise, acceptance of students' 
ideas, and criticism were recorded as indications of teacher 
warmth. Dunkin and Biddle (1974:124) reported a positive 
association between scores on MTAI and FIAC “acceptance of 
students' ideas." Rosenshine (1971) and Rosenshine and 


burst (ain 6. OO. Smith, LO/I"& in Travers, 1973) categorized 
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teacher variables which correlated ree highly with student 
growth. They found that criticism correlated negatively 
with student growth. Teacher indirectness and use of 
Student ideas were found to be positively correlated. 

Though experimental findings were reported by Rosen- 
slitietiand) Furst (in, Travers; 2973215 9), they were not able 
Boy COntirm the poSkeive crendsvofcthe corre latvona ll tstudies . 
iweadaicvon VW Rosenshines and Furst! (an Travers, LAs eneGlass 
CumWwalberg, 1974), Good, Biddle, and Brophy (CUS 7a) and 
Blocksidge (1978) all recommended the collection of high- as 
well as low-inference data, in order to “provide specific 
details which would not be available to an investigator | 
using only high-inference measures" (Rosenshine & Furst, in 
Peavers, Tov sxrk Go). 

Low-inference data collection in outdoor settings 
has been limited to a few studies. When Askham (1974) used 
a modified: FIAC system jco \compare,;teacher-—learning tasks in 
a classSroommand as. semi-natural botanical,:garden,, teachers 
gid not reveal different patterns of interaction in either 
setting. In recommending further research be conducted in 
More matical settings, Askham pointed co, Che ytact sthat sche 
FIAC system was not designed to record non-verbal events 
that may be useful data in a study of outdoor education. 

Christie (in van der Smissen, 1972) used a modified 


FIAC system to compare outdoor teaching practices with vary- 


ing degrees of experience and course works .¢éHe -Eound that 
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subjects with more experience and course work in outdoor 
education were more indirect in their teaching. 

Willson (in van der Smissen, 1975), in reviewing 
mesearch On verbal interaction and Climate at outdoor 
schools, concluded that much of the research revealed a com- 
mitment to indirect, learner-centred interactions With Vary— 
Pidmelesiits, (Davidsen, 1965> Shuster, 1966- Vogan, 1970; 
Willson, in van der Smissen, 1975; Dimock, 1975; Greene, 
od 6). 

Wood and Cheffers (1978:21) applied a modified FIAC 
svyotem (Cherfers* Adaptation of FIAS) to the. analvsis o£ 
adventure education. They arrived at ten conclusions, two 
Of which were: 


Ole gune —DLObDlLeMm—SOlViInGg waACctlivities involLvedemore 


students in the role of teaching agent. There was 
a minimum of environmental influence. Instructors 


were less direct, allowing more pupil initiation 
that was analytical and student: directed, 


LO in sACtivities in whieh emoOELonal responsesi were 
evidenced by the students, there was a correspon. 
ding response .of acceptance,, empathy,, or encourage— 
ment by the instructor. 

Warmth and empathy are high-inference variables 
related to climate. High-inference measures were chosen for 
the present study to complement low-inference FIAC data. 
Warmth, as measured by a scale adapted from Truax'ts (1971) 
scale of non-possessive warmth, was selected. A rating of 


five for warmth was described as follows: 


The teacher gives explicit evidence of a deep . 
caring, prizing, and valuing of the student, and this 
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is made clear to the student. Expectations of the 
Student's highest and best is pressed for, indicating 
a deep respect. Voice tone and manner give evidence 
Stee close’ relationship. (Adapted from Truax, 1971) 
Outdoor educators claim to have greater opportuni- 
ties for warmth and even for sharing deeper feelings at 
outdoor school (J. W. Smith et al., 1972; D. R. Hammerman & 
We. Hammerman,-~1973). Blocksidge (1978) reported that 
teachers revealed mixed results for warmth at outdoor 
school. The scale for warmth was supplemented with one for 
empathy which was adapted from a Carkhuff revision of a 
Scalevdevised by Truax (Carkhuf£,. 1969) 2; Avvating of five 
on empathy was described as follows: 
The first person's responses add significantly to 
the feeling and meaning of the expressions of the 
second person in such a way as to (1) accurately express 
feeling levels below what the person herself/himself was 
able to express or (2) in the event of ongoing, deep 
seli-exploracion on the second persons part, »torbe 
fully with him/her in his deepest moments. (Carkhuff, 
1969:Revision of Truax scale) 
The two scales for warmth and empathy were incorporated into 
an instrument“ uscdGinAkggere’s*(lo 7 Wrrescanch ?’ -foxcomple— 
ment the high-inference data, FIAC Category 1 included the 
teacher"s acceptance of a student's feelings, which provided 
a low-inference measure of the empathy variable. 
Rosenshine and Furst (in Travers, 1973:166) recom- 
mended complementing low-inference observation data with 
"student questionnaires" as a source of high-inference 


measures. The instrument selected for student opinions 


was the Classroom Atmosphere Questionnaire (CAQ) 


of 
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(Hoffmeister, 1971) which was used to measure students'! 
perceptions of their teachers in the two dimensions of 
“acceptance-understanding" and "problem solving." The 
former was intended to reflect the global quality of climate 
while the latter was to reflect the teacher's abLlity ico 
help children solve problems, which relates to the low- 
tniluence data, from FIAC for indirect teaching... Problem 
solving was recognized to be a key approach in outdoor 
education methods. 

The.FIAC system has continued for 25 years to be a 
reliable instrument (Freiberg, 1981). It was believed to 
be the best choice for collecting live, low-inference data 
in the mobile setting of outdoor education which espouses 
Pindanectpwe.warnys teaching methodsse (Jsewe Smithpet alk 


19722.W..M..Hammerman,; 1980) 


Management andicontrod 


Research on classroom management and control has 
been.conducted by Kounin (1970) and his associates. Outdoor 
education, in line with progressive education sentiments, 
has advocated voluntary student self-control as opposed to 
external or teacher control. Some of Kounin's early 
research was conducted in summer camps. Camps were closely 
associated with the foundation of the outdoor education 


movement (W. M. Hammerman, 1980). 


One fundamental element of management and control. is 
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"directiveness." The strongest findings in this research 
tradition focussed on the "context-process" and “presage- 
process" clusters. Process-product findings were "weak, “ 

as reviewed by Dunkin and Biddle (1974), Eggert (1977), and 
MacKay and Oberg (1979). In contrast, Gage (1978:30) per- 
ceived the cumulative strength of a number of weak findings. 
The FIAC instrument was used for at least ener third tof, the 
Studies reviewed by Dunkin and Biddle (1974), who summarized 
their findings related to directiveness as follows: 


First, directiveness also reflects the Commitment 
of progressive education. Second, directiveness is not 
as -conceptually confused as “indirectness." “It does not 
appear to comprise a single variable, however, but to be 
reflected in a number of different classroom processes, 
Third, directiveness variables are usually measured by 
summed categorical scores from instruments that are 
designed for live observation use. Fourth, these 
instruments are reported to be reliable. Fifth, find- 
ings foreaspects “of *directiveness are likely “to be 
denied or reversed in other studies. Sixth, teachers 
anenltkelynto “talki¢monresthanshalt the tdmesand@pupiis 
acthinrdsoft thestime-sinrthe typicaloclassroom: 13Seventh; 
some of the directiveness variables reviewed above can 
be affected by experimental programs of teacher train- 
ing. Eighth, these variables alsosappear=to bemweak in 
terms vuefhatfecting pupil achievement vor «attitudes: 
Cibidits 44) 


FIAC and*similar instruments, were secn- Comber poor 
tools for examining the interactive phenomena of teacher 
Strategies and pupil response (ibid.:245).) The) low-infer-— 
ence data were, nevertheless, collected in pursuit of other 
Variables: 


Classroom management and control has been investi- 


gated more thoroughly by Kounin (1970) who used a high 
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inferencetcoding*technique that “couldebe presumed to comple- 
ment the FIAC data. Kounin's studies were reviewed by 
Dunkin and Biddle (1974), who found them to be free of so- 
called "commitment." Of the eight variables sifted out by 
Kounin, only four--momentum, withitness, smoothness, and 
overlappingness--were used in the high-inference instrument 
adepcted for the dissertation, research of Eggert (1977), 
Martands (977i, and Blocksidge (1978). Dunkin and Biddle 
(1974:161) provided the following review of Kounin's find- 
mos? 


it is worthwhile that we summarize briefly the 
strengths and weaknesses of [Kounin's] studies. Among 
strengthszs thegeoncepts: usedgareostrikingeandgoriginal; 
the methods employed for classroom observation were 
sophisticated; reliability for coding judgments was 
high; and, above all, the relationships found between 
teacher and pupil variables were strong. Among weaknes- 
ses: the methods used for operationalizing concepts in 
research were complex; classrooms studied have so far 
been confined to the lower grades; and so far Kounin has 
HOE Ichosen to study, or at least yroereport findings fon, 
process occurrence or presage-process or process-product 


relationships. 

Further research by Brophy and Bventeson ((1976)mand 
fo. Anderson, Evertson, “and Brophy (1973) supported Kounia 7s 
work with additional, positive’ results for student) learning, 
Eggert (1977:169) concluded that "teacher management Seki as 
were positively related to a sense of well being by the 
students, social integrative behaviours, and adult-dependent 


task-oriented behaviours." 


The outdoor setting poses unusual situations for 


teachers and students. in has. study,..blockstdde, (1976) 
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revealed mixed results for the "teacher Management skills" 
in indoor and outdoor settings. Having no low-inference 
data to amplify high-inference ratings was perceived to be 
asshortcoming»ofuthat-study. (The present study did not 
rectify the situation as no low~inference data were collec- 


ted.) 


The Classroom as a 


Social System 


The classroom has been viewed holistically where the 
ecology of the class assumes importance. Grimmett (1981:26) 
has stated that this research tradition 

souaerstems Largely «.fromathexsociology.of veducation &, 
where much research has investigated the classroom as 

a miniature social system. The lesson can therefore be 
analyzed in terms of the constraints placed on class- 
BOOMwiNStGUCELON.; -eage, ecurriculum, <nvironment,. commu— 
nity values, etc., and the system of roles undertaken 
by “the eparticipants;meagin the teachers “nrolegisPyeo task 
questions, the students to answer, and so on. 

Dunkin and Biddle (1974), in their review of related 
research, concluded that subject matter, teacher age; teach— 
er sex, and other contextual and presage variables, atrece 
thesrormat. of the lesson. “They aliso pointed out sthat seu] 
dent positioning and grouping were important. The major 
concern of the present study was to note the impact of the 
outdoor setting on the lesson format. Presage data about 
the teachers were gathered through the use of a question- 


naire designed by the researcher and completed by each 


teacher. As the teachers' perceptions of outdoor education 
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were considered to be important, they were asked to complete 
a questionnaire that elicited relevant data. Brekke's Out- 
door Education Opinionnaire for Teachers (BOEOT) CEO 7 was 
selected for this purpose as it was developed and refined 
FOtmedia Moc. thesis: 

In a novel environment such as presented by the out- 
Moor setting, it was proposed to complement the previous 
data-gathering devices with field notes. Dunkin and Biddle 
(1974) identified a number of instruments for recording data 
maicer the rubric of “the; classroom as a social system.” <The 
mveseigator Nad a choice* of approaches to this topic: = 1 
was possible to select and use existing instruments or to 
invent new ones. The "descriptive record" (Doyle, 1977) 
was adopted for this phase of the study. 

Descriprive records, in the tladre7on of naturalistic 
Studies (Gump, in Biddle & Bllena, £964) Gump, L967". 2. wack = 
son, 1968+ Kounin, 1970; "°Gump, in Moos & Insel, *1974) ace 
based on anthropological research techniques. Complete 
Pplctures oft the way Ot life” were defined by WetcocT™ (io7c. 
Hi2y "as ethnography. "The single researcher used “descrip- 
tive’ records” (gathered during relatively short perfods) to 
supplement high- and low-inference data, thus enabling added 
richness is the picture to be presented. Descriptive 
records, as explained by Doyle (1977), were completed for 
the teachers in the study in "terms of an ecological model 


which postulates that environmental demands moderate 
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performance and establish limits on the range of response 
Opeionchea Gabidi. 54). 

Phescontexts of «school, and.studentss have recently 
TPecer1veady greatere attention ast a- topic) foreresearchs BContex- 
tual studies of teaching have dealt with a variety of fea- 
eures; aincluding-studentpopulation, school butiding,; rand 
community.» Dunkin* and. Biddle (1974241).described ‘(clusters 
of variables under the headings of spa formative experi- 
ence andwproperties;” ‘school and, community contexts; !fand 
"classroom contexts." 

Sociological perspectives on teaching have developed 
since the publication of fhe Soectology of Teaching (Waller, 
1932) eeeMorpenos (1953) .focussed+on*the smailteqroupsseinvewhich 
role-playing was viewed as significant. 

Glassroom behavioural conceptsqweresidentified by 
Dunkinnand Biddle (1974).o78n /theirevneviewss Theyvancluded 
CEudiccion essony forma, eGrOupaSstEuctunes GuOuUppEunecrians, 
Geacher poles;oastudent robes, movesgin thetclassroomegame, 
and ecology and movement. Their findings were gleaned from 
scattered studies and, therefore, were weak evidence from 
which to draw conclusions. Because of the uniqueness of 
the environment in outdoor education, it was thought suffi- 
cient to examine the role of the environmental variable in 
the present study. Though there were other instruments 
available, an approach influenced by Wolcott (E975 kewas 


adopted. He advocated an unstructured, open-minded approach 
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without preconceived notions about the situation. A further 
Inetuence/onethenstudynwas the(field of ecological psycho- 
logy which considers the interaction between Organisms and 
their environment. A group of psychologists at the Univer- 
Sity of Kansas developed an interest in the interaction and 
produced a number of studies on the topic (Wright, Barker, 
Nabi;Zes.ochoggeny; 91951=2952-aGumpytSchaggenvese Real 419657 
Barker, 19657) Barker. & Schoggen; 1973). 

Wright et al. (1951-1952) recognized the signifi- 
cance of the behaviour setting, which was comprised of 
physical attributes, social characteristics, expected beha- 
viour patterns, and "environmental coercion," They coined 
the term "psychological habitats," which were formed when 
unique individuals were in the behaviour setting and subject 
to “environmental coercion," Accordingly, children in 
classrooms may be expected (and expect) to behave in a 
Danticularftwayawhich*mayrvarysfore the same. chiidrenyain an 
OUtdoor sett ingsmsa Gump (1961/7) ,refervedstot thisitypesof 
relataonshipyas. “Synomorphic,é¢ Brontenbrenner, (1976) 
extended the "synomorphic" relationship theory by proposing 
a nested arrangement of micro-, meSO-, €XO-, and macro- 
environments. The difference in the first two levels are 
quite marked between schools and outdoor centres and may 
influence behaviour accordingly. Several authors have 
made arguments for conducting research in naturalistic set- 


tings), takings intoxaccount synomorphic relationships 
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Bar erie 20 2CCl lS 21969 es Brandt 070. Dov Vey 9G7,.8:).., 
Takunetty.perliner, jand Rist .(1975) employed ethnographic 
Lechnigucs, among. others, in. order to tdentipvyo teaching 
variables in the California Beginning Teacher Evaluatton 
Study. A number of the 61 teacher variables which emerged 
from the study Were wSeen ctOpbe ;Similer,bO,enosevidentimied 
Paereviews by. Rosenshine and Furst (in Travers, 1973) and 
Punkin and Biddle, (1974): Reh Ran ies, belittling, 
Geusisctency of message, filling time, illogical statements, 
Pacing, Spontaneity, and structuring. 

The <instrumentation-for, idescriptive .records,” <is 
notawebledefined. «In lightof the, present .study ys .limita- 
tions, it was decided to include short periods of intense 
Observation [Or asday inthe Lite cob a "teacher ein «class and 
MrOoucdoor school, ‘and. a Separate week inethe dite ofa 
teacher at outdoor school. An Environment inventory was 
Gompiled forseach of three teachers... “An ethnographic 
record, the) format of which was suggested by Johnson and 
Gardner (1979), was maintained for one’ teacher. ~ One teacher 
was the subject for a “week in the lite of a teacher “at out 


door school," during which descriptive records and behaviour 


settings were recorded. 


Persuasiveness and Clarity 


Two additional high-inference variables were inclu- 


ded in the instrument adapted by Eggert (1977). 
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They were” the instructional variables of “persuasiveness" 
andr ctabucy, *herther or which had complementary variables 
in the FIAC instrument. The two variables measured quali- 
ties rather than quantities. Subsequent to the collection 
Sierra aur ing 197919600, "an improved low-inference obser- 
vation instrument has been contributed to the literature by 
McCaleb and White (1980). 

Persuasiveness was derived from the work of Truax, 
fee ye MOravic, and Millis (L966) "in cthertield of psycno— 
EMetapy. A rating’ Of Live™" iS given’ LO a teacher who’ is the 

--- « kind of person that communicates a socially influ- 
ential or persuasively powerful person. He/she is 
almost always able to get students to do the work rela- 
ted to the objectives of the lesson. (Note Jaci nis 
level does not imply that the teacher has chosen all the 
Students" goals or objectives.) ) (Eggert, 31977-194) 

The variable in the above form has not been used 
extensively in research on teaching. In his review of the 
few studies in which it has been used, Eggert (1977:168) 
round signiticant negative’ correlations between st teacher 
persuasiveness and student behaviour which was “withdrawn" 
Gr peer oriented” in non-teacher—-di rected ceLting= He 
also found: 


Teachers who rated high on persuasiveness motivated 
their students sufficiently to result in little student 
withdrawal or passivity, Or peer oriented distractabie 
behaviours. Significant positive relationships were 
found between persuasiveness and style E (adult depen- 
dent) behaviours in both teacher-directed and non-teach- 
er directed settings. As expected, the teachers able to 
motivate their students had students pay close attention, 
contribute ideas, respond appropriately, and ask for 
help when it was appropriate. (pads) 
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MacKay (1979) identified a research-based list of 
teaching strategies which were correlated with student 
achievement. Persuasiveness or "the ability to motivate 
children" was positively correlated with one criterion 
measure of student achievement (ibid.:36). 

Blocksidge (1978) used the HITB instrument to rate 
persuasiveness for three teachers before, during, and after 
Dutdoor school, and found that ss pat Ly ic ates during 
Outdoor school for all three teachers. Two of the three 
teachers were rated lower for the variable after camp, 
Blocksidge lamented the lack of low-inference data with 
which to pin-point behaviours associated with the changes, 

Ratings for persuaSiveness were completed for the 
teachers in the present study thus allowing comparison with 
Ehe tindangs by Eggert (1977), and Blocksidge, (1979), While 
no low-inference data were recorded for persuasiveness, 
high-inference ratings were made for three teachers before, 
aucing, sand after, outdoor school: in a jpatrern (similar co 
Ghatw.or Blocksidge. 

Clarity is the explanatory function of teaching. 

It was identified in Rosenshine and Furst's (in Travers, 
1973:156) review of literature as being one of the more 
promising variables for research. Clarity inthe fhign- 
ference instrument was adapted from a scale by Emmer (in 


Bogert, 019472195). A-rating of five for teacher clarity 


was described as follows: 
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PRheyteacher,..when«giving)instructions, answering 
questions, or explaining material to the class, is 
clear in his/her presentation. Adequate use of examples 
and illustrations are made, objectives are clearly 
stated, main points are summarized, and adequate checks 
of student understanding are made. a opis Ge 
Rosenshine and Furst (in Travers, 1973) reported 
teacher clarity as being positively associated with student 
growth. It was pointed out, however, that the specific 
behaviours were not clear, Although “organization” appeared 
to be related to "coherence in a lesson," Rosenshine and 
Murcst (in Travers, 1973:156) and Eggert (1977) found a posi— 
tive relationship between teacher-directed settings and 
Student Style F (social procedure) and non-teacher-directed 
settings and Style A (aggressive manipulation) student beha- 
viour. Eggert (1977) noted a negative relationship between 
clarity and absenteeism. 
if thesantenym of clasitysishvaguenesspmathatavari= 
able is worthy of examination. Dunkin and Biddle (1974) 
argued that higher level discourse did not relate posi- 
tively to student achievement. Tisher, Nuthall, and Law- 
rence (in, Dunkin.& Biddle, }4.1974) gsuggested,that =o NspS NEE, 
might be at the root of the problem. Vagueness was also 
found to be negatively related to student achievement, 
Blocksidge (1978) rated teachers for “clarity” 
before, during, and after outdoor school and reported mixed 


results for the three teachers throughout the three phases. 


Outdoor education has claimed an affinity for "discovery 
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learning" (W. M. Hammerman, 1980) which may run COnt racy -coO 
Enespurposes| «Of clarity. The discovery-learning mode of 
teaching is still an hypothesis and is, as yet, undocumented 
(WeeCrockanSiu lmean@eskeis lar? L96623 9-2 DUunkIin 6B tdd ver 
974225). 

Nevertheless, the spirit of discovery-learning has 
persisted in outdoor education texts (D. R. Hammerman & 
vee aenemmerman, 19737 3. W. Smith eteal | 1972) 25 Somesof 
the preferred characteristics of the learning-by-discovery 


teacher °model were voutlined by Worthen (in Travers, 1973 


a. The teacher was not to act as the primary source of 
knowledge but was to give the impression that he 
depended on the students to help him work the prob- 
lems, : 


b. The teacher was to avoid indicating anything about 
the generalizations to be discovered before nearly 
all students had discovered them for themselves. 


c. The teacher was to prevent sharing of ideas among 
students, 


d. If the students reached false conclusions or general- 
izations the teacher was not to tell them that they 


were wrong, but was to "trap" them by asking them to 
do examples in which the false generalization could 


be seen to be false. 

Theascalerror clarity -was ydefinedsmorevprecisely 
than for discovery-learning and, therefore, was included in 
the high-inference teacher behaviour rating scale for the 
presentestudy..*Totals*f£rom PIACecategoriesr i, e27.andesemay 
be compared with the total frequencies from categories 5, 


6, and 7 to provide an indirect-direct ratio. It must be 
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pointed out that low scores for clarity do not necessarily 
@ndicate a‘highaineidénce of sinductivesorsdeductiveslearn= 
ing. 

Ratings for clarity were completed for the teachers 
pomthe apresentystudy, ethusrallowing ecomparisons vwithithe 


findings of ;Eggert (1977) and Blocksidge (1978). 


Summary of Rationale 


Research on teacher effectiveness dominated the 
first half of the twentieth century. No higher order theory 
has been constructed to account for teacher variables. 

They Dunkin and Biddle (1974) model for the study, of 
teaching was adopted for the present research, The frame- 
work included consideration of presage, Context, process, 
ener product data 

Therunderlying ‘democratic-—progressive thrust, of sthe 
Outdoor movement pointed toward three areas of preferred 
feacning characteristics, all of which overlapped the Dunkin 
and Biddle (1974) model. Relevant literature was examined 
mwaecelation to the three foci: climate and directiveness, 
discipline and group management, and the classroom as a 
social system (ibid,). 

The literature review revealed that research in 
"climate and directiveness" had confused warmth with direc- 


tiveness. Various instruments and their mixed findings 


were examined in relation to this study. They included the 
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Tow-interence FIAC, the high-inference HITB, the MTAI, and 
the CAQ. "Management and control" research for classrooms 
and outdoor settings was appraised with the revealed mixed 
results from HITB and FPIAC. Research on the "classroom as 
a social system" was examined through qualitative writings 
Mimchewnalurabistic adiom-@¥ihesdesigqn of the study and 


the procedures are presented in Chapter 3. 
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Chapter 3 
DESIGN AND PROCEDURES 
Overview 


The main purpose of this study was to describe the 
behaviour of teachers and their students in classrooms and 
residential outdoor schools. The investigation was conduc- 
ted within the framework of the Dunkin and Biddle (1974:38) 
model for the study of teaching which duly considered pre- 


Sage, sCONnEeCXGpnaprocess;.and product.vaniables: 


Research Questions 

The research questions posed in Chapter 1 follow the 
Punkintand Biddle (1974), paradigm, Within: Ehe presage segq- 
ment, data were collected on the formative and training 
experiences and the properties of the teachers. Within the 
context segment, the formative experiences and properties of 
students were documented along with data on the classrooms, 
Schools, and communities. In the process segment, data on 
the classroom and outdoor teacher behaviour and student 
behaviour were documented before, during, and after outdoor 
school. In the product segment, student product data were 
collected neeore and after outdoor school, 

The perceived outcome of the study was the 
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“generation of hypotheses" as they emerged from data inter- 


Pretation@cascussed inva laterechapter: 


Design, Sample, and Phases of the Study 


The® rationale’ for the >study was@based.on aesearchvof 
pelevane= literature seeinethe following tsectionrthe désigneis 
outlined, the sample is stated, and the phases of the study 


are documented. 


Design 
The design was an exploratory descriptive study in 
fetatcuralwstic setting. “In Chapter 2° the, rationale was 


examined through relevant literature in two organizing 
frameworks: the Dunkin and Biddle (1974:36) model “tor the 
study of teaching and the so-called "commitments" of outdoor 
education =to climate and directiveness, 9 “discipline and 
group management," and -"the classroom as a social system." 
The relationship between the two frameworks is shown in 
Miegnres 2) 3, 4,0and 5 (illustrated Tater in’ this chapter) 
This study focussed on selected variables within each 
Dunkin and Biddle cluster. Because Eggert (1977:28) and his 
co-researchers had suggested that a relatively "small number 
@Lre teachers) andeclasses® showld berstudied tormpermit exten- 
eivewand intenciver data collection,” only four) teacherss were 
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Sample 


Each of the four teachers selected was responsible 
FOreOne-clementary classroom; that is, e1ther Grade 4, She 
Or 6. Each teacher, was attending outdoor school with his/ 
her own class for between three and five days. Observations 
were made on each teacher in each setting in order to note 
differences between the individual profiles assembled in 
different settings. From the outset, severe limitations 
existed which defied the application of randomness to the 
sample; for instance, the number of schools engaged in resi- 
dential outdoor education was small. Furthermore, choice 
was limited by timing and the willingness of the teacher(s) 
EO be part of the study. 

Research proposals were presented to two administra- 
ervenWnd eS sor the Calgary Board of Education (which) admina]— 
scers the Caigary public. school system ain the city of some 
G00, O00) population)... Both the fyaluation Unit. and ‘the: Ofi— 
Gampus Activities Unit agreed with the general intent of 


the study and promptly cooperated. 


Schools. The source of research subjects was three 
elementary schools located in the Calgary urban school 
@istrict. seApprosimate student™enrolméents twenesc t(D): 450 
students, kindergarten through Grade 6; (2) 350! students; 


K-9, and 149 in°K-6; (3) 570 students K-6. 


Teachers. The demographic data for the four 
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teachers are presented in Table l. 


eeudents.) “The distribution of the resulting sample 


Omelto scudentsests, Siownl on “lable 2. 


Phases of the Study 


The research encompassed seven distinct phases: 
Wijelaeeselecelon Of Instruments and yecaming in. their use 
(schools not involved in the actual research were used for 
training purposes); (2) the familiarization period when the 
researcher spent time in the classrooms of the teachers who 
had volunteered for the study; (3) the collection of data 
Prior eto outdoor school; (4) "the Collection of data during 
eurtdoor school; (5) the collection of data after outdoor 
Senool-s Ao )eether transcription, of datas sand. (7) the follow-up 
period which allowed the researcher to Share observations 
with individual teachers, 

1. The researcher trained with the HITB rating 
instrument during two periods, each of six weeks. Frequent 
checks Wace ends among the researcher, another trainee, and 
an established coder. The researcher trained with the FIAC 
instrument for six weeks during which time checks were made 
with the self-checking components of the Interaction Analy- 
sis mini-course, and an established coder. The additional 
data-gathering instruments were selected during this phase. 


2. The researcher spent a familiarization period of 
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Table 1 


TEACHER DEMOGRAPHIC DATA 


LS 


Experience 
Teacher Degrees Held Specialization (years) 
A BSG) Merc, Mathematics, science 
counselling TGes 
B Dae eat eG. Me A Pio. suanguage arts, 
reading HG o) 
c BB, Muse ye. nC, Music, drama, science 220 
D B.Ed. Physical education 235) 
Table 2 
» DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENT SAMPLE 
BY SEX AND SCHOOL GRADE 
% Ratios 
SenCoL School Grade 
No. 4 5 6 Boys :Girls TOLLS 
ul 10 Abe 2 60:40 30 
2 10 i 14 58:42 Se 
3 O 26 O 30270 26 
4 O 8 23 45255 Bul 


Totals 20 52 46 118 
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one week in each classroom. Two half-days were devoted to 


the ‘following ‘activities: 


(a) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(f) 


(g) 
(h) 


cr 


Meeting the teachers vand being «introduced ‘to 
the students; 

explaining the researcher's role as a visitor 
who was interested in seeing and recording 
teachers and students at work; 

pledging that the data eh be collected were 
descriptive and not evaluative, and that, sub- 
sequent to the study, any information gathered 
was to be shared with the teachers before it 
was distributed elsewhere; 

falking with students intornnakiyvy ain general 
terms, about the research project; 

becoming familiar with the classroom routine; 
becoming familiar with students' names and 
usual seating allocation; 

administering the CAQ (see Appendix D); 
attempting to become established as being dis- 
associateadYfrom the7authority, structure of 


thehsohoo] iboardpethe .schoolynor thetclass< 
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Teacher and student process data were collected 


during the penultimate week prior to outdoor school. The 


two instruments--FIAC (low-inference data) and HITB rating 


scale (high-inference data)--were used to code up to three 


lessons. Both instruments were used with each lesson. 
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FIAC data were Capturedion audio-tape to be coded at a later 
date, while the HITB rating scale was administered live. 
Rating (forms (Eors3-minute antervals on the HITB scale and 
3-second timelines’ for PIACware both xeproduced in Appendix 
CE 

Guidelines: adopted for data collection were as 
follows: 

ta pcloral aperiod.iot Pecerde oneervation in any one 
elassmoom totbersix jhours;) that’ is; two hours before, two 
hours during, anc ewe, hows sat CenmouLcdoorm School. | Usingatwo 
instruments concurrently, the amount of coded time resulted 
opr acotalyet pi2inours (6) hours x 2) observation and coding 
pernitchkass. 

_(b) Observation of teacher and student behaviour was 
intended to be in three disparate topics including the 
following categories: mathematics/science, communications/ 
Ssocra li msitudtes:, tand informal for loosely structured time. 

(eeramegspentitin febservabion of the latter ‘Chree 
Categories reflected ithe range of content at outdoor school. 
(dja Gessomeperndods of 40 (minutes were used as units 


POmEeCoOdung with bothaanstruments. (Teacher preferences and 


class ‘timetables’ induced some deviations from these guide- 
lines...) 
Teacher presage data were obtained by administering 


the MTAI during a lunch-hour. One environment inventory 


was compiled during a one-hour period of observation in 
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regular e€lasss) Olvayseparate,ocecasion,vone entire day 
Wasaspent with Teacher C and her class for the purpose of 
completing a descriptive record. 

4 Sasbeaches jand "student .process.data were .colkected 
during outdoor school. The two instruments--FIAC and HITB 
rating scales--were used concurrently to code up to three 
lessons in a manner similar to Phase 3. Owing to the nature 
of outdoor school and teacher ar er meee Ltewa Sisddst ficou 
to observe and code lessons in each of the categories sug- 
gested in Phase 3, but similar time periods were spent with 
each teacher. An environment inventory was completed at a 
separate time period. One full day was devoted to a des- 
Saiptive record compiled for Teacher C and her class. The 
descriptive records for Teacher D were completed in a 5-day 
per od, totalling 70° hours. 

5. Teacher presage data were collected during 
lunchtime using the Lumby Outdoor School Study (LOSS) (1979) 
and the Outdoor Education Opinionnaire for Teachers (OEOT) 
(Brekke, 1977). Teacher and student process data were 
col lected yin yaformat nsimilanscouPhaseimsinerRIAG and. HUB 
scales were used concurrently in lessons from established 
categories. Phase 3 guidelines were generally followed in 
Phase 5. Teacher presage data and student product data 
were gathered for the second applications using the MTAT and 
the CAQ, respectively. Teachers were asked to rote, chen-= 


selves on the HITB rating scale. 
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6. All observations were converted into tabulated 
data. 

7... During the follow-up phase the researcher met 
with the teachers and shared the information assembled 
during the previous weeks, 

A summary of the seven phases.is shown in Table 3. 
The foregoing schedule (excluding the selection and training 
phase) was conducted over an 8-week period for each teacher. 
For teachers A, B, and C, a combined total of 24 weeks was 
required for the study. Teacher D required three weeks. 


Data Sources; Training, and Data 


Collection Procedures 


Outlines of all data sources for the study are shown 
Poet tgures 25°33 74, -and 5. , The research- instruments (with 
one exception) are reproduced in the appendices. Detailed 
descriptions Gr thetinstrumentsytraining= procedures, and 


reliability data are provided below, 


PresagenProcess Data 


Instruments in this segment document teacher charac~- 
teristics, teacher properties, and teacher classroom beha- 


gales tha x 


Pamir suumby Outdoor School Study (LOSS), This 


instrument (see Appendix A) was based on the teacher data 


form designed by Blocksidge (1978). The form was not 
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Table 3 


SUMMARY OF THE SEVEN PHASES OF THE STUDY, 
BY TEACHER AND NUMBER OF HOURS 


EEE $< 
Approx. No. Hours 


Week Resear- 
Teacher No. Phase Purpose cher Teacher Student 
i ce es a ee a Aa eee ea ee ee 
Pre= 
study Selection & training 
a period i with FIAC & HITB 40 O 0) 
Familiarization 
A,B,C 1 2 and CAQ 4 B 4 
Live & audio coding 
A,B,C 2 3 DELOR COs Ons as 3 3 3 
A, Bac 3 3 Administer MTAI 1 i ) 


Complete environment 
Nae 3 3 inventory it i uf 


Complete descriptive 
Cc 3 5 record (1 teacher) 7 a 6 


O8Setp Ll vem and 
A,B,C 4 4 audio coding 3 3 3 


Complete environment 
A,B,C 4 4 inventory UL 1 iL 


Complete descriptive 


C 4 4 record (l teacher) Ay. als) Teal Ss 


U1 


Descriptive records 


D 4 4 (1 teacher) 70 70 35 
| Live & auto-coding 

A,B,C 5 5 post-0.S. school 3 3 3 
A,B,C 5 5 Complete LOSS & OEOT 2 2 ) 
A,B,C 6 5 Administer MTAI re Je L 0 
A,B,C 6 5 Administer CAQ it @) 1 
A,B,C 6 5 Administer HITB Boe Ons 0) 

BS u 6 Transcription 110 - 0 ¢) 
A,B,C 8 7 Follow-up w/teachers 2 2 0) 
ee ee eS ee ee 
Totals 264 Bez Pius 
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validated and the information reported was dependent upon 
the memory of the respondent. A questionnaire seemed to be 
the most expedient means for eliciting teachers' data for 


such variables as age, sex, and experience. 


Pati ob: eOuULdOOT. Education Opinionnalre for Teach— 
ers (OEOT). This instrument (see Appendix A), devised by 
Brekke (977) ifornranceM, Ed. thesis) «comprised iacrating for 
each of several questions designed to elicit outdoor educa- 
tion opinions held by teachers in Whitehorse, Yukon Terri- 
tory. The form probes the opinions of teachers about some 
of the features of the meso- and exo-environments mentioned 


by Bronfenbrenner (1976). 


Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory (MTAI). This 
instrument was devised by Cook et al. (1951) to measure 
teacher attitude to teacher/student relationships. The 
respondent makes selections on a 1 - 5 continuum and records 
his choices on an IBM sheet. 

The MTAI is designed to measure those attitudes of 

a teacher which predict how well he will get along with 
pupils in inter-personal relationships, and indirectly 

how well satisfied he will be with teaching as a voca-— 

tionz (rbide) 

The reliability and validity of the instrument was 
reported by the authors. They claimed split-half relia- 
bility of .93 and retest reliability of near .70. Valida- 


tion studies included correlation coefficients of .60 and 


.59. Student ratings included correlation coefficients of 
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-60 and .59. Student ratings correlated with MTAI scores 
Pie Lnbeskocparacerstudiesiitri=j45; Al=el4osnand LEn=ensieg 
Although originated 30 years ago, the test was con- 
Sidered valid for comparing teachers in the present study 
with the published norms relative to the democratic-auto- 


Cratic Contininitine: 


High-inference Teacher Behaviour Rating Scale. The 


eight-category instrument (HITB) (Appendix C) was developed 

Sromethreewsourcess=Kounin, Carkhuff, and Truax (in Eggert, 

1977). As a single instrument it has been used in three 

Sscudzese-Marlandr (i977) 7° Eggert (1977), ¥and’Blocksidge 

(1978). Marland reported little discrimination between . 

Suxtteacherstinvhiscstudyy SEggertn(1977:175) foundsthat: 

Scales developed for the measurements of withitness, 

Ooverlappingness, smoothness, and momentum (Kounin, 1970) 
have demonstrated high reliability when used in a 
variety of classroom contexts. The classroom management 
skills appear to be important for ensuring positive 
attitudes and productive pupil behaviours. 

Eggert (1977) also concluded that personal warmth, 
persuasiveness, and clarity were positive influences in 
learning, Only one of eight variables in the instrument 
that seemed to be out of place was "accurate empathy" which 
was seldom displayed by teachers. The present researcher 
elected to retain the variable because of the close inter- 
personal nature of outdoor schools. 


It was important to test the reliability of the 


scales in the outdoor setting inasmuch as Blocksidge (1978) 
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had found the setting appeared to influence the behaviour 
of =the ‘three teachers in hls ‘study ;/valbeitilain “an inconsis-— 


tent fashion. 


Rater training and procedures. Training consisted 


of approximately 12 hours of discussion for the purpose of 
meaning clarification. The rating scales were practiced on 
12 teachers at varying grade levels in- schools other than 
those selected for the study. Training persisted until 803 
agreement was achieved. 

Four ratings were taken on the first four management 
scales every four minutes. One minute was allowed between 
ratings for contemplation and recording. The second four 
variables were rated every four minutes, each with a minute 
rope recording. , /The entire process took 40 minutes. In the 
case of a 30-minute lesson, three ratings in each of the 
eight variables were completed. The three or four ratings 
were averaged for each variable. The mean ratings were then 
used for inter-coder reliability checks when two or more 
Batersmwere present, and later for obtaining the teacher %s 
over-all mean ratings to be used for data analysis (see 
example Rating Sheet in Appendix C). 

Inter-rater agreement was calculated using percen- 
tage agreement (pa) among the three raters by means of the 
following formula: 
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where Ru and R, are the highest and lowest ratings, 
respectively, on any one variable during any one period 
of observation, and 4 is the maximum difference possible 
ON a S-point rating scale. Tables 4 and 5 show the inter- 
coder reliability figures obtained during training. 
Blocksidge (1978) noted that the eight global 
Gualities Of the HITB instrument failed to Gdentify parti- 
cular behaviour associated with any of the qualities, and 
recommended that a low-inference category system be used 
in order to pinpoint operative behaviour associated with 
general qualities. In an attempt to complement the high- 
inference instrument, a low-inference category system has 
been. supported by Rosenshine and Furst (in Travers, 1973), 
Blocksidge (1978), and McConnell and Bowers (1979). 
This low-inference category system was developed 
by Flanders from work by H. H. Anderson (1939), Lewin, 
Peat: anaewotce. 61939), and Withall) (1948). “While noe 
perfect, the system has been used by many researchers 
other than Flanders. FIAC is a verbal interaction cate- 
gory coding instrument which has been used, since it was 
initially developed in1957,;. to provide feedback to teachr 
ers and student teachers. The original, 10-category system 
has been modified by many researchers, including Flanders 
himself who has encouraged such refinements. The instrument 
principally provides low-inference frequency counts in seven 


Categories of teacher talk, two of student talk, and ione of 
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silence Orrcortuston. ™Hlanders (8965.2) explained that 

the model was "based on a psychology of superior-subordinate 
relationships, adapted to fit classroom conditions." It 

was used in the present study to provide frequency percen- 
tages which may be associated with mean ratings from the 
high-inference teacher behaviour rating instrument for the 
same lesson. 

PrAC*was “Cacegorized ‘by nosenemins Ander Wiss Grae 
ivavers; *1973s141)"as“being “derived from implicit’research 
SeeeOiys ser randensr (1974) “reterréedsto both theory and 
research in interpersonal relations. Design features of the 
Sqaanlen system subdivide most categories, thus permitting 
shades of meaning to be found in the frequency counts. The 
"timeline" permits the recording of dyadic sequences which 
Bevedi=patterns Ore interaction”. 

Rosenshine™ and? Furstr (in Travers, § 197321467" 1755) 
claimed’ that -Friac;“along with other’ category” systems,” “can 
not be validated on the basis of their sources [and that 
it] has been used by both the author and other investiga- 
bors) in correlational ‘and experimentabl’studies, ~ ~Correla— 
BlOnal sind Testor specitic varianlesr or indirect; direct 


ratios showed that: 


Significant results were seldom obtained but posi- 
tive correlations favouring "use of student ideas" were 
found ine seven of eight studies (rs*= 0°17" to 0.40), 
and positive correlations favouring a higher indirect/ 
direct ratio were found in eleven of thirteen studies 
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Reliability may be perceived in more than one way, 
Flanders, Werner, Elder, Newman, and Lai (1974) used audio- 
taped lessons to achieve 80% agreement among coders, Medley 
and Mitzel (in Gage, 1963) claimed that observers using FIAC 
were trained until Scott-derived coefficients were in excess 
of r = .85. Owing to the presence of the observer, reli- 
ability for individual teachers across visits may well be 
low. Rosenshine and Furst (in Travers, 973 269) reported 
low correlation coefficients for the few single-teacher 
studies available (rs = 0.0 to 0.70). 

Coder training was accomplished through the use of 
alee "Mini-~course kit” compiled by the Teacher Education 
Division, Far West Laboratory, San Francisco (Flanders et 
aie o/ 4) eee ner Tull (cCOUrse, Including wrirtten and: audio 
material, was completed in the training period of four 
weeks, during which time approximately 40 hours were 
devoted to the exercises and checks until 80% agreement was 
reached. Taped lessons from three teachers (not part of 
the study group) were used for practice coding. 

Lessons were audio-taped in their entirety and 
later (usually the same day), the researcher coded them in 
all 10 categories. The timeline permitted a check on time, 
At the recommended rate of one judgment every three seconds, 
the complete timeline for a 30-minute lesson accounted for 
approximately 600 entries. The consistency for those 


entries was checked independently at a later date, at which 
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time 80% agreement was used as the criterion for acceptance. 
Inter-coder agreement was calculated using percen- 

tage agreement (pa) between two coders, or the same coder 

wlehihimself,»atwaidifferent time, bysmeanseofytheyfolilowing 


formula: 


Par = iG = Pe OTs 


100 
Inter-coder agreement checks were difficult to obtain Owing 
BOveEneeSCarcity of FIAC trained coders. The external coding 
check resulted in the attainment of a satisfactory level of 


ecreenenc. 


Context-Process Data 

Instruments in this segment documented student 
Characteristics, student behaviour in classrooms, contex- 
tual features, and a means of describing a week in the life 


GOttaaeclassroom teacheriat outdooreschook., 


Student. characteristics. + The school records were 
searched for data on age, sex, and school grades of the 
observed classes. Academic standings were ascertained 
through the well-documented records held in the Program 
Evaluation Unit of the Calgary Board of Education. The 
classes were compared with others at the same grade level, 
Same school, and total school system. Test results used 
were the Canadian Cognitive Abilities Test (E. N. Wright, 


1974), which included a verbal and non-verbal component, 
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Bhéeweanadtanelestsof (Basic Skids » (King ,~ 119.76) »~ which 
revealed vocabulary and reading comprehension, and the Stan- 
ford Mathematics’ Test (Madden, Garner, Rudmen, Karken, & 
Merwin, 1972), which considered concepts, computations, and 
application. The well-referenced measures in mathematics 
and readingewene «felt .to.berclearvindicators,.of class Jaca- 
demic standing.weStudent)verbal behaviour.(for :Cats:. .8,and.9) 
waslobtainedmirom the LR LAC -coding procedure outlined 


earlier. 


Ey EROnmeno inventory. The venvironment anventory 


has not been validated but it was designed to record envi-~ 
ronmental features recognized by the researcher (Lumby, 
Povo) wePeatures included’ time of day, date, school organi-— 
ZOeLOnmOmucLasses, SCNOOl, ‘alr conditions. (for example, 
temperature, humidity, movement, lightning), ground cover, 
WereS sceClling,. | behaviour SetlLing,. behaviour Objects), 
Standing spatcerns of behaviour, age, sex, timetable berone, 


Guin weanavatecr., Ae floor plan) wasidrawn for each setting. 


Ethnographic wecord ..~~ in an, etfont.to amplify the 


outdoor school phenomenon, the investigator made observa- 
BVOnRSwern paddies On ato ithose Lvsted,above...jlhe-instrhument 
(see Appendix B) has not been validated but the format is 
one suggested by Johnson and Gardner (1979) in a paper 
entitled "Toward a Prototype for Training Classroom Ethnog~- 


raphers." The aim of such an approach was an attempt to 
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Captureothe essencesof both regular school and outdoor 
school. Two descriptive records were collected: (1) one 
wholeudayoinsschool prior to outdoor “school, from 8:30 am 
to 3:15 pm; (2) one whole day at outdoor school, from 7:00 
STi O 9.330 ROMs 

These data were meant to record features of the 
"whole" picture whereas the two interaction analyses sampled 
Darcticularasaspectskofethes"“classsin senior ou From the two 
specimen days a "log of prominent scenes" (Gump, Schoggen, 
& Reda LOGS 2yewasecompiled ftoruschooleand outdoortschool, 
There was a difference in starting and finishing times 
between the two settings, but with ea veer centred on the 
eecaleclasselrttleweouldebe donetto monitor ythegwhote class 
beporens<Ss0samcortatterc3:15 pmiduningeregulartschoobs The 
intent was to record the impact of the two environments on 
the class by means of episodic recording. 


Reliability and validity were entirely dependent on 


the single observer-cum-researcher in both milieus, Wolcott 
(HO7d5: Th4AyGsuppoerted the use of a single observer: “Do not 
make or let other people do your field work." Furthermore, 


he supported studies with an ethnographic intent wherein the 
observer enjoys the "luxury of a broad look around to assess 
for himself the problems that could be studied“ (ibid,:113), 
A limitation of the single enquirer is that preconceived 


notions may prevail. 


Descriptive records were maintained for Teacher D. 
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The records comprised detailed notes on the teacher's 
behaviour and behaviour settings for 70 hours during a 5- 


day outdoor school. 


Process-Product Data 
The instrument in this segment documented students' 


perceptions of teacher behaviour. 


Classroom Atmospheres Questionnaire. (CAO). «The 


Simplicity and ease of administration recommended the use 
Of the CAQ (Hoffmeister, 1971) with Grades 4, 5, and 6 
children in elementary school. Split-half reliability 
varied from .89 to .94 depending on the measure and the 
sample. The reviewer urged caution when drawing conclu- 
sions because of the lack of information regarding the 
instrument development procedures. Score inflation was 
apparent with a mean of 4,0 from the potential range of 
1.0 to 5.0. No validation data were available, but compa- 
rison with the observation instruments offered.a validity 


eheck.(Buros, 1978). 


Data Analysis 


This research may be viewed as a descriptive study 
Of classroom teachers at outdoor school, In an attempt to 
make a clear, comprehensive analysis of the data gathered, 
the findings are presented separately for each teacher. A 


summary and suggestions for further investigation was as far 
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aseenisastudy was intended: to go. 

Altogether, four teachers and their classes were 
scudied- =sleacners A sand *B not ‘only taught at the same 
school but also shared the same block (that is, a semi-open, 
double classroom area with 61 students who were grouped in 
various combinations). Because a descriptive record for 
ths sceacher-duo was «difficult “to compile, “owing to “the 
constraints of time and timetables, no record was maintained 
for them. Teacher D was not subjected to any of the obser- 
vational instruments but was followed by the observer all 
aay, eevelry Cay, Tauring outdoor ™scnool,"Thesdescrpption or 
Beachner D -tCook ta: Trarrative: form’. 

With the exception of the descriptive record, 
Teachers A, B, and C shared the common descriptive paradigm 
which formed “the framework for analysis outlined *~in Figures 
Zo, 84, and 5. - Summaries are’ presented later -in quanti- 
tative tables and qualitative statements. Readings taken 
before, during, and after outdoor school are shown, as well 
as changes in mean ratings and percentage frequencies. 
Written descriptions are also provided of the similarities 
and differences between the two settings based on "descrip- 


tive record" observations. 
Limitations and Expectations 
——_—_————————————— 00 


Both limitations and expectations were raised in 


the preliminary stages of this research. 
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Limitations 

Four obvious limitations were: 

Tueelhetismalienumberso£f teacherses (four)iandnthe 
Sampling procedure (non-randomness) reduced the power of 
generalization. 

2. Using and refining the instruments in novel, 
albeit exciting, Environments limited the reliability of 
the ratings. In regular school the ie remained in one 
room, but at outdoor school the classes moved over a variety 
of terrain. 

3. It was necessary to describe each teacher and 
class irrespective of others in the study because of the 
vata. lity Oremany. Lactors’. 

4, All data were gathered by a lone researcher who 


had a declared bias in favour of outdoor education. 


Expectations 


Almost every school system in Canada and the USA 
sends at least one class to outdoor school every year. 
Time, effort, and extra funds are used to support these 
ventures. Subsequent evaluations from children, teachers, 
and Rrenis have indicated that the experience was meaning- 
ful and enjoyable. Well-documented studies of the worth 
of outdoor school are scarce and the shortcomings of 
research in outdoor education are numerous. Live coding of 


teaching events at outdoor schools are scattered, and 
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descriptions of how participants interact in such an 
environment are few. 

This study was intended to be exploratory and 
descriptive. Of outdoor school in an attempt to uncover 
more of the unique and key variables which, hitherto, have 


been described in vague but glowing rhetoric. 
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Chapter 4 
RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
Introduction 


In this chapter, the data collected with various 
instruments are presented for each teacher and class. It 
was not intended that comparisons be made between teachers; 
therefore, each teacher and class unit are discussed 
separately following the Dunkin and Biddle (1974:38) 
research paradigm. Presentation of the data is made in two 
Darts? Part I includes separate profiles for Teachers A, 
B, and Cs. An additional dimension of “a day in the life of 
am ourcdoor ‘school “teacher.” is presented for Teacher-C, 

Part II includes the descriptive records for Teacher D 
with the presentation of "a week in the life of an outdoor 


school teacher." 
Pare. Lb pata 


Part I results are presented in the following data 
segments: presage, teacher process, presage-process, COn- 
text, student process, context-student process, teacher 
process-student process, and product. Within each segment, 


data are reported and results are stated and discussed in 
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lightvofethe literaturescited in Chapter 2, which focussed 


on climate and directiveness, management and control, and 


the classroom as 


in the following 


a social system. Segment data are presented 


order: 


Presage Data 


1. Formative experience 


2. Teacher training experience Lumby Outdoor School 
{ Study Questionnaire 
3. Teaching experience (EOSS) (1979) 


4, Teacher properties 


(a) Outdoor Education Opinionnaire for Teachers 
(OEOT) (Brekke, 1977) 


(b) Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory 
(MIAT (COok vet ada 5- 21951) 
Teacher Process Data 


(a) High Inference Teacher Behaviour Rating Scale 
(HEIR) (Eqgert 7.2197 %) 


(b) Flanders Interaction Analysis Category System 
(FLAC) (Flanders et al., 1974) 


PECcagjemerocess lata 
A summary is provided for each teacher, 
Context Data 
1. Student formative experience 
f School Records 
(a) Sex (b) Age (c) Grade 1979-1980 
2. Student properties 


3. School and community contexts (estimated) 


4, Classroom context (Environment Inventory) (Lumby, 
1:9 19s) 
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Student Process Data 
iaaStudent i behaviour 


(a) Flanders Interaction Analysis Category System 
(FRAG) (Ee lLanders ,et. al. 9 1974) 


Context-Student Process Data 
A Summary “1S provided for all. students, 
Teacher Process-Student Process Data 
A summary is provided for combined results. 
Product Data | 

(a) Classroom Atmosphere Questionnaire 


(CAQ) (Hoffmeister, 1971) 


Teacher A 


Presage Data 
Presage data include the foo n sae formativeyetrain- 

ing, and teaching experience, and teacher properties. This 
segment is one of four in the model (see Figure 1, page 8) 
for studying teaching, devised by Dunkin and Biddle (1974). 
The LOSS (Lumby, 1979) instrument was used to gather the 
data. 

i. Hormativesrxperlence 

Age: 39 years Sex: male 

Personal school experience related to 0O.E: nil 

Full-time jobs other than teaching: nil 

Part-time jobs related to O.E.: Two consecutive summers 

as section director at a boys' camp 


This male teacher was in mid-teaching life. 
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Although there was an absence of outdoor education in his 
personal schooling, he had spent two summers di reciting 4 
boys' camp. 

Teacher A's experiences as a camp director were seen as 
a*positive influence) in taking ‘his: cliassto toutdoor: school. 
There were no other influences which could be interpreted 
as influential ton his disposi ion toward outdoor education. 

2. Training Experience 

Degrees: B.Sc., 1962; Major, mathematics and science 

Teaching diploma, 1963 

MEE obo 71s) Majorp;mgquidance randecounselling 

Programs/courses in O.E.: nil 

Some of Teacher A's training experience had no 

obvious bearing on outdoor education and was considered 
irrelevant. Science and guidance/counselling were, however, 
viewed as subjects which could be aligned with outdoor 
education content or methods. There was no evidence of 
formal training in O.E. but the teacher had studied science 
twiteh ihastepotential for field trips, thus providing a link 
with O.E. Furthermore, his guidance/counselling studies, 
by their very nature, imply an understanding of human 
natures] Outdoorsschool is claimed to ne a setting in which 
teachers and students become acquainted with each other as 


persons. 


During the early years of outdoor education, science 


was seen as one of the founding disciplines (W, M. Hammerman, 
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£930) 28 Early proponents claimed that it was difficult to 
teach science without resort to the real world (Sharp, 1952; 
eaWaismith etraLe;, 1972) .. sCurrent curricula cite oppor- 
tunities for teaching outdoors. It was considered likely, 
therefore, that Teacher A had been exposed to outdoor 
methods for teaching science. 

While guidance per se was not perceived as an out- 
door subject in itself, the interpersonal values of outdoor 
education have been extolled by many writers such as Sharp 
feo) oe. eon cheet al, (1972), sandyw.; Mo Hammerman 
(1980). The inference may be taken that Teacher A was dis- 
posed to sewercen Opportunities ior 7) counselling. should, 
they have arisen. 

During the 50-year history of outdoor education, 
the plea has been made for courses in O.E. at post-secondary 
msticutcions AW. M. Hammerman, 1980-99). Be.that: as 1t may, 
Teacher A, as a recent graduate of teacher preparation, did 
not report any outdoor education courses in his training 
experience. 

J. pleaGning Experience 

Teacher A's experience (see below) related to O.E. 
included five years of annually planning and implementing an 
O.E. program in Montreal elementary schools. In Bie elikisnlelay 


he served on an O.E. planning committee for his present 


school. 
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Type of 

school anes: 

Taught Level i 

—e ear “years Subjects 
Sr Haigh Grades 8-114 . 

J coe 6 Algebra, geo- 
eG Dy Ss cs 
guidance 

Elem. Prmanclpa.,o k—o if -- 
inclusive 
Elem. Grades 5 & 6 2 Math., science, 
soc. studies 
Elem. Grades 4, 5, & 6 reo All subjects 


except phys. 
ed., science, 
art, music 
Teacher A's past experience in planning and imple- 
menting an O.E. program was viewed as a feature which sup- 
ported his continued interest in outdoor programs. His 
experience as a guidance counsellor was seen as conducive 
to the interpersonal nature of outdoor school. Among other 
subjects, he had taught science and social studies, two 
subjects which have been closely aligned with O.E. methods. 
The foregoing revealed a significant number of 
years spent in planning and implementing O.E. Northway ‘and 
Lowes (1963:79) suggested that: "There is a magic about 
camping. It gets into your blood, and you cannot get it 
out." Teacher A had developed an affinity for O.E, in 
schools as a teacher/administrator rather than through 
teacher training experiences. 


4. Teacher Properties 
(a) The OEOT (Brekke, 1977) 
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The OEOT focussed on the teacher's perception Zzor 
the factors which influenced his involvement in outdoor 
education and his recommendations for 0O,E. at various levels 
of schooling. The self-reporting instrument was categorized 
and reported with mean average responses and/or written 
comments aS appropriate. Teacher A's responses are summar- 
ized “ine Tab Wet6 ¢ 

Teacher A's responses here appeared to indicate a 
Support for outdoor education. His previous fam@liarity 
with outdoor programs as an administrator had enabled him 
to formulate objectives readily as well as to design and 
implement O.E. programs. On-the-job experience had evi-. 
dently influenced him much more than books or formal 
courses. He recognized the fact that university courses 
were useful in familiarizing teachers with the O.E. process. 
He had will bingly undertaken the 0.S. project in concert 
with his colleagues. Furthermore, he planned two additional 
Gays any outdoor activities for the same school year =e sje 
rated the value of outdoor education as "high" and was com- 
mitted to it. He felt that O.E. programs should exclude 
Grade 4 children (who were in his class--a multigrade room) 
because he thought them "too young" to benefit from the 
experience. 


(b) The MTAI (Cook et al., 1951) 


The MTAI places teachers on an “autocratic vdemocra=— 


tic" continuum. The test's author provided answers and 
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Table 6 


TEACHER A: RESPONSES TO OEOT 


_—_——————————————————————— ee 


Category and Mean Response Response 

Description Response Range Descriptors * 

A. Difficulty of identi- 4,2 RSS) Relatively to 
fying and implementing extremely easy 


outdoor education 


Bavintluencing factors: 


1. Awareness of books 2S 1-4 None or small 
or courses influence 
2. Assistance or encour- 340 1-4 Some assistance 


agement from school 
Or government 


a. Decision to offer, O.S:. = = Collectively/ 
self & others 


Previous experience = — Yes 
with: O..8. 
Annual days planned = = 7 
4. Plans to continue a = Yes 
Wace in. 
C. Value of outdoor 4.7 1-5 Agree to 
education strongly agree 
D. 1.. Suggested grades = Grades 5,..6, 
FOre OLE. : 7 and 8 
2. Suggested days and - = K - 4 days 
grades for O.E. 3 - 4 days 
6 - 10 days 
9 - 10 days 
L210 days 


- - 1. Workshops 
(local) 
2. University 
courses 
3, Model units 


E. Teacher familiarization 
source(s) suggested 
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norms which indicated that responses were "correct" for 
democratic views and "incorrect" for autocratic views, based 
on the belief that democratic teachers, as measured by the 
scale, were better teachers. The MTAI was administered to 
ene-eeacher prior towand following’ outdoor school. 

Onstherrirst ‘administration of *ene MTAT >“ TeacherrA 
Faver Ilo COrrece,-and@35* 1 incerrect "mresponsesrror-asnet 
score of 66 (prior to 0.S.). He had beén teaching in elem- 
encary=sCchootssror about ten ‘years“buty prior -toe*that=time, 
his preparation and early teaching had been in secondary 
schools. Percentile ranking for both secondary and elemen- 
tary schools are considered. Compared to the standardized 
norm for academic secondary school teachers with five years 
of training, he stood at the 73rd percentile; for elemen- 
mary School teachers with four years Of training in a school 
system of 21 teachers or more, he stood at the 56th per- 
eoncile... Pollowing ©.S., the, second administration of the 
MUAToresultedvin a reduced score, for Teacher A+ that is, 
his corresponding percentile rankings were 6lst and 45th, 
respectively. 

In reviewing the MTAI, Cronbach (in Buros, 1978: 
798) concluded that experienced teachers as a group could 
be expected to reveal stable results. Teacher A's results 
did differ, and would suggest that he was not as open- 
democratic as are between 44% and 56% of other elementary 


teachers with similar qualifications and experience, 
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Ore Nsreomnciet Sally (972229) and D. Re Hammermam and W. M. 
Hammerman (1973:362) advocated an Open-democratic model of 
Leacher Denavilour in outdoor ‘education. If one were ‘to 
presume that superior outdoor teachers were in the upper 
Quartile of la scale like MTAI, Teacher A would not compare 
favourably. The higher ranking for Teacher A when compared 
to secondary school teachers might reflect his preparation 
and early experience, It is interesting to note that 
Teacher A thought the MTAI to be "dated" and expressed 
exasperation with it several times during both administra- 


Eons. 


Teacher-Process Data 
(ayo EE hogert -et, al.) 97:7) 

HITB was designed as a high-inference rating scale 
Horecight. teacher qualities (variables): withitness, over- 
lappingness, smoothness, momentum, clarity, persuasiveness, 
warmth, and empathy. 

HITB data for Teacher A are shown in Table 7 which 
contains mean average ratings pre-, during, and SoVeH oeetoinszeloveys 
school, as well as mean average ratings for the academic 
Sessions, all sessions, and the teachers self-ratings.. The 
important difference was viewed as that between the ratings 
for the outdoor phase and the other two phases. 

Six variables--withitness, overlappingness, smooth- 


ness, momentum, persuasiveness, and empathy--received 
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Table 7 


TEACHER A: HITB AVERAGE MEAN RATINGS 


(acad. ) 
Pre- During Post- Pre/ Over- 
Variable Cats O.S. O.S. O.S. Post all EL aR 
X xX 4 xX x 
Withitness 3.9 250% Arik 4.3 3.8 200 
ee 
S 
Overlapping- & 
ness > 4.6* Up oe 4.4 a5 4.4 4.0 
© 
S 
Smoothness s a5 Deven Sey O76 ers 3.0 
Momentum AvO* Php 2.9T Shes) 33 4.0 
Clarity gee AnoT 4.3 4,4* Ae Bos 4.0 
cg 
PersuasSive- a 2 
ness ad 4.5* 3.47 423 4.4 Ae B® 
Warmth ioc Ae, 4.5% Rea 3.8 4.0 4.0 
d 6 
Empathy aie ell one 4.0* 3..6 Cel 3.0 
ml ab) 


*highest 
tlowest 
HITB: High Inference Teacher Behaviour Rating Scale 


Poke Teacher Self-Rating 
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comparatively lower ratings during outdoor school than pre- 
O.S. Two variables--clarity and warmth--were rated compara- 
EivelyahighersduringjO4«S.-than pre=-0.S. sFouravariables-- 
Overlappingness, momentum, persuasSiveness, and warmth-- 
received comparatively lower ratings post-O.S. than pre-O.S. 
Four variables--withitness, smoothness, clarity, and empathy 
--received comparatively higher ratings post-O,S. than 
pre-O.S., Six variables--withitness, overlappingness, 
smoothness, clarity, persuasiveness, and empathy--revealed 
comparatavely.higher.ratings,post-O.S.. than during.outdoor 
school. 

Differences, were noted inyallavariables with the. 
exception of "momentum" where ratings were identical during 
andepost-O..5% 

Table 7 shows that the mean ratings of teacher 


Management categories were: 


Variable Highest Lowest 
Withitness ROSt=O.0 « During .O. 5. 
Overlappingness Rre=0.5. DUBLAD POSS 
Smoothness Post=O.5. Duscings®.o. 
Momentum Pre-O.S. DuUBLNG/POSt-Ons.. 


The ratings for the teacher management categories 
may have reflected the differences between the classroom 
and outdoor school. The pre- and post-O.S. ratings were 
made during classroom situations where children were essen- 


tially "“deskbound" while the O.S, ratings were obtained in 
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Bun-Classroom-like"-settings® (for example, campfire/cooking; 
a walking tour/study of a small town). On the other hand, 
pre- and post-O.S, differences in these categories revealed 
overlappingness and momentum to have declined while withit- 
ness and smoothness improved. In an attempt to account for 
changes, one might postulate that O.S, may have enabled 
jeacher Aetorincrease his ratings for withitness and smooth- 
ness but decrease his ratings for overlappingness and momen- 
tum. In his study of three teachers, Blocksidge (1978) 
found that the mean average rating for the four variables 
was highest during O.S., whereas the present study showed 
that during O.S. the teacher was rated lowest. 

Table 7 also shows that Teacher A fluctuated in the 


instructional categories: 


Variable Hrgnest Lowest : 
Cisrucy POSt-O70- Pre=O7 0 
Persuasiveness Pre=0.97 DUEL TO or 


The variation in these categories may have reflected the 
differences between the*classroom and 0.S.. The lower rating 
during 0;S- may reflect the style of teaching associated 
with the™outdoore: that is} less*’*direct,;”2 "The variation 
in the rating of clarity and persuasiveness may be attribu- 
ted to the intervention of O.S, or it may simply have 
reflected the ratings for the teacher on the chosen days. 

ag le pak sbaay of three teachers pre-, during, and 


post-outdoor school, Blocksidge (1978) found that the mean 
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average erating for clarity was#highést tafterwards sandélowest 
before and during the outdoor experience which was similar 
to the present *study findings +="Blocksidge's ratingssfor 
persuasiveness were contrary to the present study, with the 
highest rating during and the lowest prior to outdoor 
sehool: 

As the Table 7 data show, Teacher A fluctuated in 


interpersonal skills: 


Variable Highest Lowest 
Warmth Dur sng)O4S: Post-O.S. 
Empathy BOsE-OnS« DAuringeors : 


The variation in ratings for these categories also may have 
reflected the differences in settings, Outdoor education 
writers (J. W. Smith et al., 1972:30) have claimed increased 
opportunities for teacher warmth at outdoor school. The 
claim* was Substantiatedwby<the®ratings#f£or theithree teach= 
ersuan Bilocksadge'Sut973)"study-@tThe, equal lyostatedyclaim 
for increased opportunities during 0.S. for.teacher empathy 
was not supported by the data collected in the present study 
which coincided with Blocksidge's (1978) findings. 

With respect to teacher self-ratings, discrepancies 
were found between the mean average rating recorded by the 
observer and the rating which the teacher gave himself 
(Table 7). In six variables, Teacher A's self-ratings were 
lower than the observer's. In the two exceptions, he rated 


himself higher in momentum but equal in warmth. Insofar 
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aS a value judgment may be made, Teacher A held a modest 
Opinitonsore himself, in@the rated variables. 

In summarizing the results of the eight HITB vari- 
aples;eit may be noted that during outdoor school the 
teacher was rated lower in six variables--withitness, over- 
lappingness, smoothness, momentum, persuasiveness, and 
empathy--compared with the mean average ratings given prior 
Lonands arcem Outdoor schools co eee and warmth were rated 
hagner, during, cutdoor school. 

(Dee he ww EAC (Flanders et al.,; 1974) 


The FIAC reflects the proportion of .teacher and 


student talk im 10-categories. » Reported «data are shown in 
Tables 8 and 9. Flanders’ general rule for teacher talk 
was not revealed in Teacher A at any time. Instead of the 


normale twoethiras,;? this teacher speke fror; antaverage of 
S226 Ofe frequencies, which *wasi unusually high. ™ Int the 
PLgGntnoL outdoor education literature, some noteworthy 
data are apparent in Table 8. 

Category 4 included teacher questions. Frequency 
counts indicated most questioning took place post-O.S. and 
east rrequently during O.S., while» the period prior co 
the O.S. was midway between the two extremes. These data 
are interesting because a "questioning" style of teaching 
is often associated with teaching outdoors (D. R. Hammerman 


& W. M. Hammerman, 1973-359). 


Category 5 included the teacher lecturing, and here 
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Table 9 


TEACHER A: PERCENTAGE FREQUENCY 
DISTRIBUTION FIAC 


Pre- During POose— 
Category of Talk OS: Oss. OFS. 


a eS 


Teacher Response 
1. Accepts feelings G29 196 Os 
2. Praises Sao = ine) 250 


3. Accepts or uses 


ideas S35 6.6 bee 
Totals 2 NT ee re aS) 
Ranks High Medium Low 


Teacher Initiation 


See GtenEeS 46.3 49.6 Some 


6. Gives directions 4.8 5.0 2) Ah 
Tea “CSAIEME TASS AG Rte 3.9 


Totals 55. ays ie O21 
Ranks Low Medium High 

4. Questions*: 10 11.9 13.4 
Ranks Medium Low High 


EEE 8 oe ot a ee a ees ee ae ee eee es SS 
FIAC: Flanders Interaction Analysis Category System 


*Response or initiation 
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Teacher A revealed the highest frequency count. The higher 
percentage frequency was post-0O.S. but lowest pre-0O.S. 
During O-S., lecturing was midway between the extremes, All 
mean average frequency counts were high, ranging from 46.33 
to 56.4%. Outdoor education writers placed emphasis on the 
lack of need for lecturing (D. R. Hammerman & W. M. Ham- 
merman, 1968:316). Teacher A behaved much the same outdoors 
aswhe «did inthe’ classroom, | 

Category 6 included the frequency with which the 
teacher gave directions. The highest frequency count was 
during O.S. and the lowest was post-O.S. The frequency 
percentage pre-0O-.Si"was close to’ the former. This teacher 
behaved similarly in the classroom and outdoors as far as 
giving directions during the six sessions was concerned. 

Category 7 included adverse criticism and the justi- 
fication of teacher"s authority. Teacher A revealed the 
highest frequencies pre-O.S., closely followed by the post- 
Des cOuncs.= The Trequency Count during O75. “was the 
VWowestTneserdata may Suggest Support for the claim “in 
outdoor education for reduced discipline problems when 
teaching outdoors (D. R. Hammerman & W. M. Hammerman, 
HAC Owes )ire 

Table 9 reveals the proportions of teacher responses 
and initiations. Outdoor education literature (J, W. Smith 
et al., 1972) has advocated a more “indirect” style of 


teaching which should reveal higher frequencies of teacher 
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responsescactegorni es... Jt was. noted, that Teacher A did 
exhibit hignatrequencites of Categories 1 and 2 ("accepts 
PecwiIngs paid ~ praises) .duxing O.S.5) Outdoor school may, 
therefore, offer more opportunities for the teacher to 
exercise such response. When Category 3--teacher accepts 
ideas--was considered, the total for teacher response did 
not, prove to .be Wigher during O.S. , It may be’ said, there- 
fone ,eunat, by including moresthan one variable in the 
cluster for teacher response the results are confounded. 
In their review of studies using FIAC, Dunkin and Biddle 
Veo 4 )eerOund cont licting results. for the nelationship 
between indirectness and student products. 

Teacher A did, however, confirm the findings that 
teachers in standard classrooms are primarily direct, The 
frequency With which he engaged-in “teacher initiating talk” 
neither increased nor decreased during 0.S, Within 
“teacher initiating talk," confounding variables were 
noted when Teacher A gave directions, revealing higher 
Prequencies-during O.S. Rhosenshine and Furst, (im B.. 0. 
Smith, 1971) noted a close association between teacher 
indirectness and use of student ideas. Teacher A's fre- 
quencies for accepting students' ideas was indeed highest 
when total frequencies for "response" (indirect) was 
"highest" (Table 9). Teacher A confirmed Askham's (1974) 
pincding- inwwitcn, teachers did not provide very different 


interaction patterns either indoors or outdoors. 
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In summary, Teacher A talked proportionately less 
at outdoor school than he did during academic classes. At 
outdoor school, the teacher spoke more about students'! 
feelings, givingidirectivonsato students, and praising, than 
he did during the average academic class. In school, the 
teacher spent more time during the average class accepting 
and using students' ideas, asking questions, lecturing, and 
Stet ecrzangvon justi rying authority. 

Comparison of Relationships Between 
HITB and FIAC Results 

The data in Table 10 indicated that at outdoor 
school Teacher A engaged in more talk about students' feel- 
mgs,9 Jiving directions7and praising students, while at 
the same time he was coded as exhibiting higher warmth and 
equal clarity compared to his behaviour in the average 
academic class. The higher rating for "warmth" (the high- 
inrerence Variable)’ was in, contradiction to the results for 
teacher response (Categories 1, 2, and 3) and teacher initi- 
atdvon—(Categores 57-6, and*7)s- “The independence of; the 
variable "warmth" from “directiveness" confirmed Dunkin and 
Biddle's (1974:120) observation. The comparative rankings 
of HITB and FIAC variables raised interesting questions; 
for example: 

Were the parallel rankings for the variables 


pure chance, or were they dependent on each 
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Table 10 


TEACHER A: COMPARATIVE RANKINGS OF FIAC AND HITB 
DATA PRE-, DURING, AND POST-OUTDOOR SCHOOL 


‘ Pre- During Post Variables 
Variable oan 
Ons. O2Ss Uso Similarly Ranked 
cot we by BE PE ee ee ee, eee eee eee eee 
Withitness - Medium Low High Cat. 4 Smoothness: 
Empathy 
Overlappingness High Low Medium Cat. 7 Momentum: Persua- 
siveness 
- Smoothness Medium Low High Cat. 4 Empathy:Withitness 
Momentum High Low Medium Cat. 7 Overlappingness: 
PersuasSiveness 
GlariLey Low Medium High Cat. So Total. Teacher 
Initiation 
Persuasiveness High Low Medium Cat. 7 Overlappingness: 
Momentun 
Warmth Medium High LOw Cats.) 2,46 
Empathy Medium Low High Cat. 4 Withitness: 
Smoothness 
Gea c 1 Medium High Low Cat. 6 Warmth 
n 
6 
0, Ca Cea High High Low None 
) 
e Cat. .3 High Medium Low Total Teacher, Response 
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other? Was the teacher less "withit" during 
outdoor school because of the "open" setting 
which may have reduced his "smoothness"? 


In contradiction to the preferred outdoor teachince 
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style, Teacher A revealed low ratings for empathy and ques- 


tioning. He was perceived to have lower ratings during 


O.S. for withitness, overlappingness, smoothness, momentum, 


persuasiveness, and empathy and, at the same time, he 


revealed fewer frequencies of teacher criticism and teacher 


cues tions. Theeflindings tienuempathy and crobticism should 
have been inversely ranked but they were not; thus, the 
relationship between the two variables was not clear. 

Inecontrast,; Teacher “A:was «ranked highsaduring out— 
door school for. warmth while demonstrating higher frequen- 
cies for accepting feelings and giving directions. The 
rankings for warmth and giving directions confirmed the 
independence of these variables which were presumed to be 
closely related in the earlier reports of Lewin, Lippit, 
and White (1939). The variables were later clarified by 
Me@andlessi6t961)Sand LanSmitheandwHudgins1(1964)i5ipthese 
data also supported Rosenshine's (1971) findings -that 
teacher indirectness (response) and use of student ideas 
were positively correlated. 

The ranking of empathy (a high-inference variable) 


should have corresponded with the incidence of Categoryat 


"teacher accepts feelings" (a low-inference variable). 
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No explanation of the conflict can be offered unless the 
qualitative judgment inherent in the high-inference coding 
did not coincide with the quantitative measure apparent in 
the low-inference frequency. 

"Clarity," on the other hand, “conformed with Cate- 
gory 5, "teacher lectures" and the totals for "teacher 
initiation" which might have indicated that teacher res- 
ponse or the indirect "discovery learning" model may be 
more vague. 

The agreement between warmth and accepting feelings, 
which contradicted the ratings for empathy, may have indi- 
cated conceptual confusion over warmth and empathy. The. 
contrast between the rating for warmth and empathy was no 
less interesting than the corresponding contrast with the 
inverse relationship between withitness, smoothness, 
empathy, teacher guestions, and warmth, accepts feelings, 
gives directions. 

TablewLo. shows data from HITE: and? EITAC “instruments 
with relative ranking of variables pre-, during, and post- 
outdoor school. Some tentative inverse relationships are 
worth noting. As the variables withitness, smoothness, 
empathy, and questioning increased, the three variables 
warmth, accepting feelings, and giving directions decreased. 
The obvious anomaly was the apparent contradiction of the 
high-inference variable rating for empathy and “accepting 


feelings" which represented a low-inference frequency count. 
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The anomaly exists because the two variables were supposed 
to consider the same or similar teacher behaviour. A par- 
tial explanation “may be found in the’ qualitative nature of 
quantitative data. The high-inference variable was coded 
live for half of the 40-minute observation, whereas the 
low-inference frequency was tape-recorded for the entire 
40 minutes of the lesson. Conceptually, the two variables 
were seen “to betmore ‘similar ithan debate Werte and thus the 
operation of the instruments was brought into question. 
Glanity 7; tlhectuning; and<ctotal cteacher tinitvation 
were inversely related to accepting ideas and total teacher 
response S“*fhe ‘relationship would’support thesindirect 
versus ‘directe(that is; «response versus initiation)» modes 
of teacher behaviour to which Flanders alluded in his early 
work (Pretberg),<“1981)<e"Blocksidge (1978) psin his study 
Gnethree tteachers prior topcduring,; "and eafter outdoor 
school; reported mixed results in: the high-inference vari- 


ables. 


ELesage-Process Data 


This section examines the interrelationship of 
variables from two segments of the Dunkin and Biddle (1974) 
model for the study of teaching (Figure l, page So) ihe 
presage segment deals with formative data, training experi- 
ence, and teacher properties. The process segment deals 


with teacher behaviour under (a) HITB and (b) FIAC data. 
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Various researchers, including Dunkin and Biddle A ST 7) 
have considered the importance of the interrelationship 
between segments. In this case, Teacher A's preparation 
andeexperiencesaresexamined)in bight of his) performanceoin 
the classroom and outdoors. Reported data were detailed 
earlaermanpthase section: 

Teacher A was a 39-year-old male with 16 years' 
teaching and administration eee and a Master's 
degree in counselling. The observations made of his teach- 
ing revealed a reasonably stable performance throughout 
the period, both indoors and outdoors, which would seem to 
be consistent for a l6-year veteran. The absence of any 
dramatic changes in observed behaviour during the outdoor 
phase was consistent with his Overt support for O.E. The 
MTAI score would indicate that his views, on the autocratic- 
democratic continuum of teaching achieved a higher score 
when he was compared with the standardized norms for 
secondary school teachers. Dunkin and Biddle (1974:114) 
noted that there were contradictory results in the rela- 
tionship between teacher scores on the MTAI and teacher 
indirectness. They pointed out, however, that higher 
scores on the MTAI were associated with greater acceptance 
Of student ideas (ibid.:124). Teacher A's frequency per- 
centages for indirectness-response were minimal, never more 
than 12.7% of total talk. For accepting students' ideas, 


they were never more than 8.5% of total talk, whereas he 
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was placed at about the 50th percentile on the MTAI. These 
data would indicate that he placed no higher than 503 of 
the population on the autocratic-democratic continuum and 
he -engaged 4in: a small -(12:7%)' “amount of talk intended to 
Srcourage chi baren LO frittate more talks "Teacher"A’s data 
do not help to clarify Dunkin and Biddle's picture of 
contradictory relationships. They reported that teachers 
Se bree lescrrcrersm, *a’-£inding a meee, Sa by data from 
Teacher A; that is, never more than 4% of total talk. 
Criticism, according *to* Dunkin “and Biddte (1974131), “was 
not seen to be related to MTAI scores; thus, the relation- 


ship was considered to be irrelevant. 


Context Data 


1. Student formative experiences are shown in Table ll. 


Table ll 
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The students of Teacher A were generally high aca- 
demic achievers-as the data in Tables 12, 13, and 14 show. 
Pnewrelative stability of the school may be inferred from 
its Grade 3 students and the system scores which are 
recorded in Tables 13 and 14 (Stanford Mathematics Test 
Scores, Madden ectial., Lovi2)i. “Except tor Grade. = student 
scores, these tabulations showed that Teacher A's students 
were, equal to or higher academically than their peers in 


their own school and in the Calgary public school system. 


8. (School wand Communtey Context 


ihe Calgary public school in which Teacher A taught 
had a student enrolment of approximately 450 in 1979. The 
Population of the city of Calgary was about 530,800’ in the 
same year. 

As the school boundaries were not fixed, a number 
Sfmstudents were) bused*to*the school. “Parents of students 
in Teacher A's class generally supported outdoor education 
as was evidenced by the fact that all but one child were 
allowed to attend Ana one school, which entailed a fee of 
SO. DENECh. Lae 


4. Classroom Context 
The classroom was semi-open, sharing as it did 


personnel and space with the class of Teacher B. The 


divider between the two "rooms" was open more often than 


it was closed. The classes intermingled and changed 
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Prequen ly but, fOr purposes Of this study, constant groups 
were: Observed with their respective teachers for all ses-— 
SLOns pELOr tO, during, “and after outdoor school. A sketch 
of the classroom environment is depicted in Figure 6. 

Ds OuUtdOOT, Contest 

The outdoor school was conducted at Pioneer Lodge 
near Sundre, Alberta, a Small“rural town ’of about 2000 
people. The environment described in Figure 7 was a 
campsite about 2 km from the lodge and the town of Sundre 
itself. Pioneer Lodge was a year-round camp with winter- 
ized facilities, and meals supplied. The campsite, with 
three fireplaces, was located on the property and consisted 
of a clearing in a mixed-wood forest. The walking study- 
tour of the town had the class travelling many of the 
streets in search of noteworthy features. 

6. Classroom/Outdoor Contexts 

The classroom and outdoor contexts were viewed as 
being distinct fromseach=other...An.inventory of each 
environment is presented in Figure 8 in.order that differ- 
ences May ireada ly be scen.. 

The two environments had distinct effects on the 
children. The school site was very familiar to them because 
they had attended the classroom during regular school days 
for seven weeks. On the other hand, they had occupied the 
outdoor site for less than a day prior to completion of the 


environment inventory. It became apparent that the students 
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Teacher A: Glassroom Plan Sketcn 
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Teacher A: OMERCCOG SCNOOL MoT tLe Sketch 
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Classroom: Mathematics & Language Arts 


IDENESG Te @lehe@loysie IVS) 7/S)o\ Mees jon 
Organization of Total School 


Family grouping, i.e. Grades 4, 5 & 6 
distributed over 6 classrooms 


Organization of Class 


Grades 4, 5, & 6; 27 boys and girls 
in language arts grouping 


Air 


Still; gentle air-conditioning; 
temperature 20°C 


Lighting 
Fluorescent, no windows 
Humidity 

Low, static electricity noted 


Floor 


Carpeting 


Ceiling and Walls 


Stipple, sound-proofed ceiling; walls 
concrete blocks on 5 sides. One wall 
a folding divider separating Teacner A 
from Teacher B, who was team partner 
Much colour used for displays. 


Behaviour Setting 


seats, and 
Much work 


Classroom boundaries desks, 
gathering space on floor. 
required of students. 


Teacher A: 


Outdoor Site: Breakfast time 


Date: 23 October 1979; 8:15 am 


Organization of Outdoor School 


Sixty-two students divided into 
four study groups 


Organization of Class 


Grade 6, 18 boys only 


Air 


Still; temperature -5°C 


Lighting 

Natural daylight, overcast 
Humidity 

High 

Ground 


LrLOZen RECS: gravel 


tree stumps 


Uneven, snow, 


rocks, 
Surroundings 


Creek, beaver pond, some thin ice, 
Whibtos DOplar sand Spruce! EGLeesy, 
shrubs 


Behaviour Setting 
Outdoor firepits as focal points for 
warming and cooking. Relaxed atmos- 


phere. No particular requirements 
made of students. 


Figure 8 


Environment Inventory 
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Behaviour Objects 

Books, pens, pencils, desks, chairs, 
overhead projector, screen images, 
and chalkboard 

Standing Patterns 

Desks for overhead presentations and 


seatwork; gathering space for small- 
group work 


Period of Observation in Daily Plan 


Afternoon after library and language 
arts at end of school day , 


Roles of Specialists 

Class normally left homeroom for 
science, physical education, art, 
French, and drama. 


Interaction Patterns 


Boys and girls, the teacher, and the 
observer 


Timing 


Late afternoon 
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Behaviour Objects 


Campfire pits, fry pans, butter, jam, 
peanut butter, flipper, eggs 


Standing Patterns 


Patterns evolved through the time 
period. Three campfires with some 
boys at each. Most were close to 
two fires where two teachers stood. 
Boys warmed themselves or cooked, 
standing or crouching. 


Period of Observation in Daily Plan 

Early morning; boys had just arisen 
from cold beds, donned cold clothes 
and frozen boots. After breakfast 

they were to return to the lodge. 


Rele of Specialist 

Resource teacher accompanied class 
during outdoor session. 
Interaction Patterns 


Boys, the teacher, the resource 
teacher, and the observer 


-Timing 


Barly morning, sbutsateclLOosesOr 
"camping out" phase 


Figure 8 (continued) 
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were loathe to stray very far from the site during the 
eveningtand carlynmorning. )4Onlyelatersdidythe boys) leave 
the immediate vicinity of the campfires, venturing onto the 
thin ice over the beaver pond, with disastrous results for 
one boy. The wetting and subsequent procedures made an 
apparent impression on all of the students. The event was 
quivcesditierent from any classroom-=induced:activity. The 
outdoor tasks were much less demanding in time, standards, 
and knowledge, but the low temperature (-5°C) was obviously 
uncomfortable for the young boys. There was a significant 
difference in class requirements. Mathematics and language 
arts had certain individual requirements to be completed 
during the lesson. The outdoor lesson contained some com- 
pulsory aspects induced by the cold weather (for example, 
getting dressed and moving toward the fires). Cooking and 
eating appeared to be jana eney voluntary, perhaps inten- 
tionamiviso. wlhenoutdoornsessdon;oincluding sleepingtout, 


lasted for about 14 hours, 


Student-Process Data 

Piemmrnc ulGetanders ct. ai. lov 4a tS LOWS inter 
ence observation system. Data are recorded in 10 categories 
of which two comprise student talk. Category 9 includes 
student talk which is initiating whereas Category 8 contains 
student responses. Reported data are shown in Table 8. Of. 


the total classroom talk, students talked for a mean average 
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of 17.9% over all the classroom sessions. Before outdoor 
school they accounted for 19.1% of total Calkpeduning £0 ws 
the mean dropped to 18.5%; and post-O.S. their talk dropped 
COMMS 13ekofhthe total; 

Categoryay ineltudednstudentvinittatingrtalkal ithe 
students initiated most before 0.S., least afterwards, and 
between the two extremes during the outdoor phase. Outdoor 
educators have suggested that children may engage in more 
Pale atingstalktduringfoutdoor school (Jaw. uSmithet al, 
1972245) aoiThexpresent data ‘would not appean to bear ‘out 
that claim, although the significance of the variability was 
not apparent. 

Category 8 included student responses to teacher 
questions. The students exhibited most responses during 
O.S., least afterwards, and between the two extremes before 
the event. The relationship between "initiating" and 
Erespondiniguewas fal ways vuntdirectional; (thats pivintiias 
ting" exceeded "responding." 

There was more student talk during language arts 
tham either *outdoor school or mathematics. The latter 
showed’ theeLeasteproportiontofastudentytalki9 Studentuini= 
tiating was highest in language arts, lowest in mathematics, 
and between the two extremes during outdoor school. The 
breakfast session during the outdoor phase revealed the 
second highest frequency percentage. It may be noted that 


the session involved older boys only from the classes of 
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Teachers A and B. There were fewer boys in the breakfast 
session than at any of the other sessions. The number was 
further reduced by the distribution of boys between two and 
sometimes three campfires. The high frequency of student- 
initiated talk may have been attributable to the small size 
Of the "‘gqnouphas well sass the nature of the task (an unstruc- 
tured lesson in cooking). The highest frequency percentage 
in student response was recorded during the town study as 
part of the outdoor phase. This result may have been 
attributable to numerous but obvious observations made by 
the children, 
Context-Student 
PROcessnData 

This section considers the Steere Uv seme dle 
between variables from two segments of the Dunkin and 
Biddle (1974) model for studying teaching. Context data 
include student formative experiences, student properties, 
school and community contexts, the classroom context, and 
the outdoor context. Student process data include talk 
from the FIAC eee 

The class was predominantly boys ranging in age from 
Seton) bvears. 4) Their teacher accounted for most’ talk in 
the classes observed where students spoke least after O.S. 
and most pre-O.S. They engaged in more initiating talk 
than mere response during the entire period. During O,.S. 


the students responded more than before and after the 
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outdoor phase. They initiated most before, and least after 
outdoor school. The highest frequency percentage of all 
Single sessions was before O.S, during language arts. 
Teacher and Student 

Brocess@Data 

Teacher and student-reported data from HITB and FIAC 
instruments were set out in Tables 7, 8, oeeand 10. ‘Student 
and teacher talk is at the very hub of teaching and learn- 
ing. The process segement was, therefore, identified as a 
key element in the Dunkin and Biddle (1974) model {shown in 
Pagurerlcon.page 8). 

Data indicated that Teacher A engaged in more talk 
epDoue student feelings, giving directions,;. and: praising 
students, while at the same time he was coded as exhibiting 
higher warmth and equal clarity during 0.S. compared with 
the mean average academic class. During O.S. the mean 
average student talk ranked second to the frequency percen- 
tage recorded before 0O.S. Student "response" during O.S. 
exceeded the frequency percentages for the periods before 
AnCeatee ror oe Stucent. “imttratcing. talk, during O7o, 
ranked second to the frequency percentage recorded for the 
periodibeforesO,S« 

Total student talk and student "initiated" talk 
corresponded, but not necessarily significantly , ingranked 
frequency percentages to the teacher's usage of praise and 


the teacher accepting or using student ideas, Student 
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"response" frequency percentage rankings shared the ranking 
for teacher's acceptance of student feelings and teacher 


Gimingurdirections: 


Pre-— During Post— 
FIAC Categories OSE ORS OSS 
Scrudene tCats2t8)'s.9 High Medium Low 
Sseudent iatiic9 High | Medium Low 
Teacher Cat.ic2 High Medium Low 
Teacher Cat. 3 High Medium Low 
Student Cat. 8 Medium High Low 
teacher Catrat Medium High Low 
Teacher Cat. 6 Medium — aihiodal Low 


Student "response" frequency percentage ranking 
corresponded to the relative ranking for the teacher's 


interpersonal variable of "warmth." 


Pre- During Post 
Variable OreSi GQesx OMS 
student Gatiic8 Medium High Low 
Teacher "warmth" Medium High Low 


Total student talk Cats..-6 and’ 9 and, more ‘especi= 
ally, No. 9 (student-initiated talk) corresponded with the 
ranked frequencies for teacher response (Cats. 2 and 3). 


Although Cat. 1 (accepts feelings) was missing, these data 


would support Flanders' (1974) theory that indirect teacher 


behaviour (response) encourages a higher incidence of 
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Student Lat 1on ate was Mcerestingg tornote that the 
relative ranking for teacher warmth did not coincide with 
the ranking of low-inference measures of teacher response 
Mier ecNerc~ceptron|/of Cat... 1. (acceptance sor feelings). The 
anomaly alluded to earlier was the high-inference variable 
"teacher empathy," which should have followed suit after 
Cat. 1 frequencies. A detailed discussion of similarities 
and differences in Teacher A's indoor and outdoor school 
behaviour follows. 
Similarities and Differences Between the 
Indoor and Outdoor Behaviour of Teacher A 

Teacher A encountered the outdoor education movement 
in schools as a teacher and administrator rather than 
through experience before or during teacher training. His 
experience at summer camp appeared to have disposed him 
positively toward the outdoors. He was "at home" during the 
less-structured outdoor living session. During the outdoor 
phase, he did not pursue skill acquisition with the same 
vigor he displayed in the classroom. The difference may be 
perceived in the following excerpts from transcripts of les- 


sons recorded during both settings. 


Outdoor Cooking 


Teacher: All you have in there is some ash, (laugh) 
Aren't you. . - Oh! you're not cooking, Hugh? 
Okay, all right. So we're gonna need a little 
more oil for this one, but don't sweat it, 


we il get it shortly. 
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What are those guys having first? 


Welt apthey"ne going to have their porridge 
ficst, (Okay. Now, E’m-gqoing ito stand here 
and let these two guys do their egg-in-the 
hole. (laugh) 


Hugh appears to have had the option of cooking 


Or Grete tlight=hearted approach to the topic of cooking 


by the boys was evident from the frequent, almost mocking 


laughter. Teacher A's bantering laughter was balanced, how- 


ever, by his concern for the boys, evident in his conversa- 


t10On withTthem: 


Mathematics 


Teacher: 


Teacher: 


Student: 


Teacher: 


Student: 


Teacher: - 


Students: 
Teacher: 
Student: 


Teacher: 


Can I just show you something about fractions. 
Most of you now have completed this task of 
going through the sheet which you have and 
writing down these things on them and you had 


to write them all the way across. I just 
Wanleelor talk LomyOuLar ate oub ber abOUurc reading 
fieaceionsie tOkawieieand puny =... NOt esses 
called? Who would like to read me this frac- 
tion? (Students raise hands) 

Basli lyre, 

One-half. 


OQne=haltiw wRight’y = And this: as called,’ une ine 
Jan? 


One-third. 


One-third. And those are our only two excep- 
tdons. What do we call the number on the top 


iga fLraceion 2 
(Murmurs) 

Gathy2in Or, 2Bob? 
Numerator. 


The numerator, And the number on the bottom 
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isecattedgwhat? sEvelyn? 
Student: Denominator. 


Teacher: And the little line which goes between them 
has a name too, What is its name, Robert? 


Student: Denominator. 

Students: (Laughter) 

Teacher: Robert, you've been . .. you've got a ques- 
Elen behinder Okay!) ¢Yousweresbusyeillooking 
around and you got one whole question behind. 
We had that one answered, Come back and join 
LUSis 

This segment conformed to a tighter academic sche- 
dule than did the outdoor cooking session. There were more 
ways than one for making breakfast, if any; but, in mathe- 
Matics, there was but one right answer to any one question. 
Little or no humour was expressed by the teacher in the 
machematics episode. He criticized: Robert for inattention 
in mathematics, whereas he used a form of gentle teasing in 
the outdoor session. 

Peacher A's background in camping and» counselling 
was not revealed in the mathematics episode, whereas during 
the outdoor session, he revealed a more tolerant, even 
indulgent manner, as shown in the following outdoor segment: 

Teacher: Oh! Okay. So, we're only ;éach, doing our jown 
egg. Okay?2 Anda nicespiece sof toast. ssYeah, 
that's wight.) id. bikesyousto cook 1b 7 Jenhr. 
Justose. ©. sOkay2ealo your gbestejobaongut yand 
then you can turn it over to somebody else if 
you don't like them. That's a nice idea. 


Teacher A's classroom management skills were consis-~- 


tently lower during outdoor school. This outcome might be 
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expected owing to the loosely-structured "lesson" and the 
informal grouping evident in sessions like the "outdoor 
breaktastumandithey*townestudy. !vcinstructionalavariables; 
Clarity, and persuasiveness, did not rate the highest during 
the outdoor session, which might have been expected of the 
breakfast segment that had only the general objective of 
cooking and eating, neither of which were required. [In 
contrast, the classroom lessons in mathematics and language 
arts were much more task specific. The examples shown 
earlier illustrated this. Interpersonal variables revealed 
two extremes. Warmth was rated highest during outdoor 
school, indicatingrthatetheateachergshowed how he «cared 
about the students' welfare. On the other hand, his all- 
time low rating for empathy showed that, during the period 
of sobservation;ihetdid not accept the students* feelings as 
much as he did during classroom sessions. The anomaly may 
have been attributable’ tosdata collection techniques. 
Teacheran drdunotycontermeto!thetourdoorsteacner 
model of a greater response-to-initiative ratio. Within 
the general category of response there was variation, with 
the teacher accepting feelings and praising to the same 
extent or higher, but he did not accept or use ideas as 
much as he did before O.S. Within the general category of 
initiation, he gave more directions at 0.S., as would be 
appropriate in view of the novelty of the situations at the 


breakfast campfire and walking around town. He also 
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lectured as much and more at 0,S. which would indicate an 
implicit rejection of the “discovery learning" approach 
advocated by outdoor education authors. He adversely criti- 
cised his students|/less frequentlysaw.O.S. because either 
there were fewer opportunities, or he Operated at a dif- 
ferent threshold. In any event, the low incidence of 
criticism coincided with the high rating for warmth during 
CuLdoor schools: 

Soradacr education authors have claimed that oppor- 
tunit@esnrexist at’ Or7S.»which reveal teachersi'as human. 
Nowhere was this better demonstrated than when Teacher A 
invited a World War I veteran to accompany the class on a 
visit to a cenotaph in the park at the beginning of the 


"town study." The teacher encouraged the veteran to recount 


his wartime exploits. 


Veteran: The Germans went back to:-their front-line 

trenches and ours went to our lines. And so 
they sent word I was liable to scout and I was 
in headquarters back behind the lines. . I 
mance seakegpaptlainithateattack. MeUh {oe 
they sent word on again to me as a leader of 
thesscoutsetoereconnoitret in, “no=man*sclands 
and find out how heavy the German lines were 
Manned. And so Tr “started out with Live men 
and the Germans put a bombardment on and I 
lost all but myself «1b was the only sone: to 
get back, so I went back and got some more men 
and they too were killed. I was the only one. 
Thenr biwent ebackeandagottone*more. anThatiseakl 
the scouts that was left, and the two of us 
went out and we reconnoitred along the German 
lines and we came back to our own lines and we 
were bombed by the Germans. I just happened 
to be fortunate, I guess. I picked up the 
bomb and threw it out, otherwise we'd have 


been killed. 
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Teacher: So, you personally handled a live bomb and 
Chrew WE Out Of the trenches to save every- 
body else's life as well as yours. 


Veteran: Another bomb lit on top of my respirator. We 
had these gas respirators, It landed on top 
andy threw at out also. 


heacner: Okay, boys and girls. [Aside, to students] 


Veteran: When I was over this last time I saw the large 
number of graves of the soldiers who gave 
ehetr Lives, and) i knew that many of them shad 
committed deeds far greater than mine and they 
paid’ the penalty for it with their Lives. 2 
was very fortunate I wasn't killed. I give 
ehnem- credit, fer: oe. 


Teacher: finterrupts] ) Io don tethinksyour redoing jus— 
tice . . . [choked up with emotion; takes a 
deep breath and forces it out to control. the 
emotion surging up] I get choked up. Okay. 
Lydon’ tiknowciityouyre doing justice to your- 
Sselt. | ‘hb othink, SL romewhat yOourSay about, jusc 
that particular day of your life, you deserved 
the award you got, sir, and I commend you for 
the way you behaved. [choked up with tears in 
his eyes and a lump in his throat] 


Veteran: I deserved it to a certain extent, but I feel 
that so many others../47 . I saw so manysdeeds 
Ob pDravery and sacrifice that others digi. s 
count mine very small. That's all. 

Teacher: Thank you for sharing that with us. [Deep 


breath again in order to control emotion; 
then, to relieve the tension, changes conver- 
sation from the veteran to the class.] 

While the excerpt speaks for itself, it was noted 
that during the veteran's talk and the reaction of the 
teacher, the children were quiet and attentive, and perhaps 
a little embarrassed, but they had a unique opportunity to 


see their teacher become very emotional, with the result 


that they knew he was capable of such a reaction and yet 
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was able to regain his composure, 


Product. Data 

The CAQ (Hoffmeister, 1971) was used to measure the 
Scucenes-, perception Of Teacher A in two dimensions, as 
shown in the data below. 


Acceptance-understanding dimension: 


Pre-O.S. Post-O.S. Gain/Loss 
Neo 3 Nee 

ae nie AS een 20 

a 20.9 i= dea On -0.108 


Problem-solving skill dimension: 


Pre-O.S. Post-O.S. Gain/Loss 
Mc. B28 Nea ee 

Pas P2ReAOO pea £13 $9210 

Mead E4aasz7il cm aad, 29 -0.152 


TheCAO twas qised (inisboth®instances ./-Reliabibity 
data were not available for the questionnaire; however, by 
using the same form with the same subjects, one possible 
explanation was that any changes in the mean average scores 
for the stwoedimensione were attributable to changes in the 
perception of the students, or the behaviour of the teacher, 
or a combination of both. Teacher A was seen to decline in 
both dimensions after outdoor school, Whether or not the 
outdoor school experience was the key factor is not known 


at this time; but further investigation is warranted. 
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Outdoor education literature is replete with claims for 
pmprevedwieacher-student. rapport: (J:eW. «Smithwetsal,,aloz2- 
D. R. Hammerman & W. M. Hammerman, 1973). In the present 
study the claim was not supported, at least according to 
data generated by the CAQ. 

the declinesin CAQ.scores *corresponded, to, asdecline 
in the frequency with which Teacher A engaged in (indirect) 
Bes pDOnsSevcalks, eThatnispto-say,jboth Neaitiea after outdoor 
school. Cause and effect was not presumed, but further 
investigation is warranted. Whether or not the decline was 


Significant is deferred until the final summation. 


Teacher B 


ELeSage Data 


Presage data include the teacher's formative, train- 
ing, and teaching experience, and teacher properties, This 
segment is one of four in the model (see Figure l, page 8) 
for studying teaching, devised by Dunkin and Biddle (1974). 
The LOSS (Lumby, 1979) instrument was used to gather the 
data. 

1. Formative sExperience 

Age: 37 ,years Sex: female 

Personal school experience related to O.E.: nil 
Full-time jobs other than beachingsd nal 
Part-time jobs related to O.E.: nil 


Experience related to O.E.: Queen's Guide Award 
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This female teacher was in mMid=téeachingeli feyaubhere 
was a lack of outdoor education in her personal and educa- 
tional background, and she had had no full-time work other 
than teaching. While she had undertaken no part-time jobs 
related to outdoor education, she had gained an important 
and related experience as a Queen's Guide in Jamaica (equi- 
Valentito,CanadiantGirl «Guideiist Association): 

Very little of Teacher B's formative experience 
could be construed as contributing toward any disposition 
for outdoor education. The lone exception was her associa- 
tion with the "Guiding" movement. (Historically, this 
movement has shared common roots with outdoor education 
(W. M. Hammerman, 1980; Passmore, 1972) .) 

2 miLeaininige hxperience 

Degreestm Bb sh. 2 L969 
Bvnadey L971; Major, sianguagesarts* Vreading, 
physical education 
Mea, O97 0 Majors reading 
Programs/courses in O.E.: Five-day camping 
and outdoor pursuits programs within the 
Babee. Program 

Teacher B's five-day camping experience was the only 
part of her training which was related to the outdoor move- 
ment. The remainder of her training had no obvious bearing 
on outdoor education and was considered irrelevant. The 


camping experience was not, by her own admission to the 
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investigator, a positive and rewarding experience, accus- 
tomed as she was to the warmer climate of Jamaica. The 
five-day camp-out had not been heightened by the fact that 
she had to leave her infant son at home. 

Early proponents of outdoor education (Sharp, 1948; 
Joe Wolken get ales L972)tadvocated O.S. and..camping courses 
to be included in teacher preparation. Other than the five- 
day camp, there was no evidence in her formal preparation of 
evince Ouugs eserebated..to Loutdooryedication. wslnsadditiona EE 
may be said that it was not likely that her brief camp-out 
disposed her well toward the outdoor environment. 


Se Teaching Expemuence 


Teacher B had no teaching experience related to 


O.E. Her teaching background was as follows: 

Type of 

School NO noe . 

Taught Level Years Subjects 
Elem./Sr. High K-12 3 Phys. Educ, 
(in Jamaica) specialist 
Elem. Grades.4,,' 5,. 6 5 All subjects 
Elem. Grades 4, 5, 6 2 All subjects 


excepere ea, eacc, 
music, & science 


Teacher B's reported data revealed no outdoor educa- 
tion experiences except for a five-day outdoor school during 
each of the latter two years of teaching. The third outdoor 
School was the subject of this study and was reported by 


Teacher B to be her best attempt. 
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These data did) not® andrcacesa heavy commitment to 
O.E. but attendance at three consecutive outdoor schools 
would indicate a willingness to support that aspect of the 
program. 

4. Teacher Properties 

(a) The OEOT (Brekke, 1977) 

The OEOT focussed on the teacher's perception of the 
factors which influenced her involvement in outdoor educa- 
tion and her recommendations for O.E. at various levels of 
schooling. Teacher B's responses are summarized in Table 
MED 

Teacher B's responses here appeared to indicate a 
Support for outdoor education. Her ambivalence toward the 
experiences was revealed by her recommendations for O.E. 
which did not coincide with her own immediate and past 
experience. Her decision to offer outdoor schools was made 
voluntarily, however, and her previous O0O.S. had enabled her 
to feel relatively comfortable with the experience. The 
influence of courses, books, or agencies was minimal as was 
her formal teacher Depieacuon! She was optimistically 
planning to continue with O.E. and observed that workshops 
and university courses were useful tools to make teachers 
familiar with outdoor education. 

(b) The MTAI (Cook et al., 1951) 

The MTAI places teachers on an “autocratic-democra- 


tic" continuum. It was administered to Teacher B prior to 
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Table 15 


RESPONSES TO OEOT 
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Category and 
Description 


Mean 
Response 


Response 
Range 


Response 
DESCETp tons. 


eee 


A. Difficulty of identi- 
fying and implementing 
outdoor education 


pPemnrluenciunig factors: 
1. Awareness of books 
or courses 
2. Assistance or encour- 
agement from school 


or government 


3. Decision -to*offer’ O-:S;, 


Previous experience 
with O.5. 


Annual days planned 
4... Plans. to.continue, w/0.E. 


C. Value of outdoor 
education 


D. 1. Suggested grades 
£Or,O.k. 


2. Suggested days and 
grades for O.E. 


E, Teacher familiarization 
source(s) suggested 


SEAS) 


1-5 


Between average 
da tiiculty.and 
relatively easy 


Small influence 


Between no and 
some assistance 


Teacher's... 
option 


Yes (4 dayt+t) 


Yes 


Agree / strongly 
disagree 


Grs. 3, 4,5,6 


K - 30-40 days 
3 - 20 days 

6 - 10+ days 

9 - 10+ days 

2 - 10+ days 


1. Workshops 


(Avalfeulie(ones))) 
2. Workshops 
(local) 
3. Universicy 
courses 


a a eh ke En LE eee eS eee 


*OEOT: Outdoor Education Opinionnaire for Teachers 
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and following her attendance at outdoor school. 

On*the first administration of the MTAI; Teacher B 
Gayes imecorrect! and 37 “inmcorrect'T responses for a net 
Seoreoleo0 (prioryto O.S.). She had been teaching in ele-— 
mentary schools for about 10 years. When compared with 
Standardized norms, teachers who had four years of prepara- 
tion in a school system of wee more teachers, Teacher B 
stood at the 50th percentile on the MTAI. 

Following O.S\) the second application of the MTAL 
resulted in an increased net score of 104 "correct" and 37 
"incorrect" responses. The net score of 67 was seven more 
Enatmec Hom eda| Herne ScOre; *placing heptat the 5 /thy percentile: 
meacherebisnscoresi did differ from:ione application to the 
next but the result would suggest that she was not as "“open- 
democratic" as were between 43% and 50% of other elementary 
teachers ishown’ tol be with similar qualifications and experi- 
ence’ (Cook set aly eo 5)).. 

Ureweesmith et aly “(197 2:29)mand =D. R.. Hammermanwand 
W. M. Hammerman (1973:362) advocated an open-democratic 
model of *teacher behaviour in outdoor education. If one 
were to presume that superior outdoor teachers place in the 
upper quartile of the autocratic-democratic continuum, 


Teacher B's response would not compare favourably. 


Teacher-Process Data 


(a) HITB (Eggert, 1977) 
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HITB was designed as a high-inference rating scale 
£Or Cight teacher qualities (variables): withitness, over- 
lappingness, smoothness, momentun, clarity, persuasiveness, 
warmth, and empathy. 

HITB data for Teacher B are shown in Table 16 which 
contains mean average ratings pre-, aes and post-outdoor 
school, as well as mean average ratings for the academic 
sessions, all sessions, and the feorne es selt-rating. 7 [he 
important difference was viewed as that between the ratings 
for the outdoor phase and the other two phases. 

Two variables--smoothness and empathy--were rated 
Bower CuLatig outdoor “school* than pre-O.s. Piveyvariables-= 
overlappingness, momentum, clarity, persuasiveness, and 
warmth--were rated higher during than pre- or post-O.S. 
Withitness was the only variable which received neither the 
highest nor the lowest rating during O,S, 

Prior ito outdoor school, four variables--withiteness, 
overlappingness, momentum, and persuasiveness--were rated 
lower than they were during and after the outdoor phase. 
Two variables--smoothness and empathy--were rated higher 
pre-O.S. The two remaining variables--clarity and warmth-- 


rated between the extremes revealed during and after outdoor 


SeCnool:. 
After outdoor school, "“withitness” was the only 


variable with the highest rating. Three variables--smooth- 


ness, clarity, and warmth--were lower than= they were prior 
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Table 16 


TEACHER B: HITB AVERAGE MEAN RATINGS 


(acad. ) 
Pre- During Post- Pre/ Over- 
Variable Cat, O.S. O.S. O.S.- Post aula oR 
me % X X xX 

Withitness Sev hy 345 So Siege Sc 3 
pe 

Overlapping- a 

ness F 3.8 4.6% 4.0 3.9 DAN 5 

m 
© 

Smoothness = AY 2% 32a, 3). On Avs 3. 4.0 3 
= 

Momentum Seok 4.4* BO 349 4.0 4 

Clarity Lal ease, 5.0* S5Cr AG Re) 5 
cs 

Persuasive- ms ” 

ness fea gk SARS 4.8* 4.5 Ag 4.4 A 

le 

Warmth 4 © ys) 4.0* coer 3.4 3.6 5 
5 Oo 

Empathy aa Bo peony = tee) Se) 3 
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*highest 
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Bile: Higne=inrerence Teacher Behaviour Rating Scale 


TSR: Teacher Self-Rating 
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to or during the outdoor phase. Overlappingness, momentum, 
and persuasiveness were ranked between the ene given 
before and during outdoor school. Differences were noted in 
all variables with the exception of "smoothness" which was 
identical wduring: andepost-O.«S, 

Table 16 shows that the mean ratings of teacher 


Management categories were: 


Variable Hagness® Lowest 
Withitness POSG-Owo. Pre-O,o, 
Overlappingness DuRingsoOsse PresOeo. 
Smoothness Pre-O.S. During/Post-0O.S. 
Momentum Dusgunge.O.S.. Pre-O*S., 


The data revealed no consistent pattern of ae ieee 
management variables. Although there were differences 
between the settings in regular school and at outdoor school 
all classes were conducted indoors. The language arts les- 
sons were offered in the home room while the drama lessons 
were conducted in a large room and in half a gymnasium. The 
outdoor. school sessions were,all taught in;a lodge.) The 
cooking class was held in the kitchen and the woolcraft 
session took place in one corner of the lodge “common" room, 
Withitness was’ the only variable rated higher,after 0O.S, 

The change may have been attributable to factors other than 
O.S. Overlappingness and momentum were rated highest during 
O.S., which may have been attributed to the novel tasks of 


cooking and woolcraft. Smoothness was rated highest prior 
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to outdoor school. Identical ratings were given for smooth- 
nessrTauring tandspost-07S + 7oOneamightsconjecture thatthe 
fessustructined outddéoreschool séssionserevealed iless 
smoothness which carried over into the classroom setting. 
In his study of three teachers, Blocksidge (1978) found that 
the mean average ratings for the four variables was highest 
during O.S., whereas the present study showed Cheat during 
O.S. Teacher B was rated highest on two variables only-- 
overlappingness and momentum. 

Table 16 also showed that Teacher B fluctuated in 


the instructional categories: 


Variable Highest Lowest 
Glarrtvy DaningeOrss Post=0 Fs 
Persuasiveness Duringeess). Pre-O.S. 


The variation in these ratings may have reflected random 
differences in Teacher B's behaviour on given days. How- 
eyvernyeitrismotableythat clarity and» persuasiveness rated 
highest duningiOes. (lin tthe icase of tpersuasivencss,. situa= 
tional novelty may have played no small part. The high 
rating of clarity may have been partly attributable to the 
Ppracticabmature of Acookingrand woolcraft observedyat 0.5, 
The lessons prior to and following the outdoor phase were 
language arts and drama, both of which had a more elusive 
cognitive tcontent: 

In his study of three teachers before, during, and 


after outdoor school, Blocksidge (1978) noted that the mean 
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average rating for clarity was highest afterwards and lowest 
before and during the outdoor experience, which ran counter 
to» the findings for Teacher B, On the other hand, his 
ratings for persuasiveness in the same study coincided with 
the ranked ratings for Teacher B. 

As the Table 16 data show, Teacher B also fluctuated 
in the teacher interpersonal categories: 

Variable Highest Lowest 

Warmth Pre-O2S4 During OSs 
The variation in these ratings may have reflected the dif- 
ferences in settings. Outdoor education writers (J. W. 
pilrtneet. ade, -197 2) Shave claimed? increased opportuni tress for 
teacher warmth during 0.S. Increased warmth was observed 
frormiTeachersJBo during O.S., which would support Smith et 
ale siclaim, Sbuteuntess the ratingwattermthe *eutdoor=phase 
was erroneous, the lasting benefit of O,S. was not indicated 
in the present study. 

Blocksidge (1978) also recorded the highest rating 
during outdoor school)* |The mean@average”rating* for empathy 
refleécted@iew actual observations =ineany phasevor this 
teacher quality. “In fact, "no evidence of overt” empathy 
was observed during the post-0O.S. lessons, Blocksidge noted 
a lower mean average for empathy during 0.S. His evidence 
and results of the present study would not support the view 
held by O.E. authors such as Mand (1967:30) who claimed 


that the close interpersonal nature of outdoor school 
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mcreaséd sopportunitressfor «teachers to tshow empathy. 

With respect to self-ratings on the same categories, 
Teacher B's self-ratings revealed discrepancies between the 
perception of her own qualities and the mean average of all 
sessions rated by the jobsenver,(Table /16))a+uIm thencase o£ 
overnlappingness,rclarity;randywarmth,;, shesxestimated her 
rating higher than the observer's mean. When considering 
the categories of withitness, ede ee te persuasiveness, 
and empathy, her own ratings were lower. In one case only 
--that of momentum--did she agree exactly with the obser- 
ver's mean rating. The discrepancies between self- and 
observer-ratings were almost evenly divided between over- 
and under-estimation, with the rating for one variable in 
complete agreement. 

In summarvizingathe tresultsrottthe eightyHITB vari- 
ables, it may be noted that during outdoor school the 
teachenowas;rated higher-onsequal tosthe ratings given pre- 
Or postaeusdoor schoobronm six varlables* hi Higher ratings 
were recorded for overlappingness, momentum, clarity, per- 
Suasiveness, and warmth. Lower ratings during outdoor 
school were recorded for withitness, smoothness, and 
empathy. 

(bverkhe FIAG (Flanders et al., 1974) 
The FIAC system gives mean percentage frequencies 


for 10 categories of teacher and student talk, as shown in 
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fTables 17 and 18. Flanders's general rule for teacher and 
student talk of two-thirds and one-third, respectively, was 
BOcerevealea in Teacher ibis: class atany, time.  Thé average 
teacher talk was 78.6% of frequencies, which was unusually 
bigns gir Light “of “outdoor <ducationm literature, ‘some note~ 
worthy features are apparent in Tables 17 and 18. 

Category 1 included teacher talk which indicates 
acceptance of student feelings. Teacher B showed that she 
was speaking about student feelings most prior to outdoor 
school and least during O,S. (no recorded instances). 
Opportunities to accept student feelings were taken post- 
OsSe Dut Not asSémany as were taken PLresO cn OLata dsaay 
subject afforded most opportunities to accept student 
feelings, but it also included a session-with no recorded 
Imecroents & =According “to outdoors educations auchous (DFR: 
Hammerman & W. M. Hammerman, 1968:228), O.S. should afford 
more; Opportunities for teachers to accept. student feelings, 
but the data for Teacher B did not bear this out, 

Category 4 included teacher questions. Frequency 
counts indicated that most questioning took place in, the 
pre-O.S. period, and least questioning occurred during O.S. 
After outdoor school the frequency count was midway between 
the extremes. The lowest frequency count for any session 
was recorded during post-O.S. drama class, while the highest 
count was observed during language arts before the outdoor 


session. The "questioning" style of teaching associated 
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Table 18 


TEACHER B: PERCENTAGE FREQUENCY 
DISTRIBUTION FIAC 


Pre= During Post=- 
Category of Talk Ono. Oman OFS 
Teacher Response 
1. Accepts feelings CS 0.0 Grey: 
2. Praises Bad 246 SEP 
3. Accepts or uses 
ideas 4.4 Los 4.7 
Totals 99 4.4 10.0 
Ranks Medium Low High 
Teacher Initiation 
1. Lectures 46.9 60.8 44.4 
av-.Gives' directions LS Se 03.6 
SACL UCLOLZES Dek Le 2 
Totals 64.7 65.3 60.1 
Ranks Medium High Low 
4. Questions* 9.1 Beek Tipea 


Ranks High Low Medium 


Af li il BL Soy ab ols ct ee PE i OE Se FS A a RT 
FIAC: Flanders Interaction Analysis Category System 


*Response or initiation 
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with outdoor methods (D. R. Hammerman & W. M. Hammerman, 
1973:359) was not in evidence with the observed behaviour of 
Teacher B: 

Category 7 included adverse criticism and the justi- 
fication of teacher's authority. Teacher B used this 
category least during outdoor school at which time the cook- 
ing session had fewest frequency counts of all sessions. 
The highest mean average frequency percentage for Category 
7 was post-O.S. which was marginally higher than pre-oO.s. 
The highest single session was post-O.S. in language arts 
class. These data may suggest that there is support for 
the claim in outdoor education for reduced discipline prob- 
lems at O.S. (D. R. Hammerman & W. M. Hammerman, 1968:22). 

Tabletie#data (listethe Gpropenrtions sofeateachen res-— 
ponses and initiations. Outdoor education literature 
(J2 WwW. Smithvettal., "972¢<Ws MaclHammerman; “1980)itadvecated 
a more “indirect" style of teaching which should reveal 
higher frequencies of teacher response categories. Teacher 
B) however, “exhibited “low 7frequencies in ‘the teachereres= 
ponse categories during outdoor Senoai whereas pre-O.S, 
and post-O.S. she was consistently higher. This behaviour 
was in marked contrast to the preferred outdoor teacher 
style. Dunkin and Biddle (1974) reviewed studies using 
FIAC and one of their conclusions was that there were 
conflicting results for the relationship between teacher 


indirectness and student products. Another conclusion was 
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that teachers in regular classrooms were pemmangily direct, 
a conclusion which fitted Teacher B. The balance of teacher 
talk dovetailed with the results noted above. Rather than 
exhibit the preferred outdoor teacher behaviour, Teacher B 
was more initiating during the outdoor phase with a parti-~ 
cularly high incidence of lecturing. The data revealed a 
PaecerncsimilarnetopRosenshinenandsFurstisw(inasbesOs Smith, 
1971) observation of a close association between teacher 
indirectness (response) and the use of student ideas. The 
discovery-learning model for outdoor teachers noted in 
W. M. Hammerman (1980) was not borne out by Teacher B's 
Category 4 questions which were fewer during O.S. Indeed, 
she confirmed the observation by Askham (1974) that teach- 
ers varied little in interaction patterns indoors and 
OUtnor-deerst 

In summary, Teacher B talked less at outdoor school 
than she did during the mean average academic class. At 
OS. =the teacher spoke more ina lecturing fashion -thaneshe 
did during the average academic class. In school, before 
the 0.S. session, she spoke more about student feelings, 
giving praise, asking questions, and giving dtrneck rons: 
After 0.S., she spoke more about student ideas as well as 
adversely criticizing or justifying herself than she did 


pre- or during outdoor school. 
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Comparison of Relationships Between 


HLT Band -F PAC Res wets 


Thejdatasin Table.19 indicated that at outdoor 
school Teacher B engaged in more lecturing while, at the 
Same time, she was coded as exhibiting greater overlapping- 
ness, momentum, clarity, persuasiveness, and warmth 
compared with her behaviour in the average academic class. 
Prior to outdoor school, Teacher B revealed higher frequency 
pexwcentages in the acceptance of*students' feelings, ‘prais- 
ing students, questioning, and giving directions, while, at 
the same time, she was coded as displaying greater withit- 
ness. The higher rating for the high-inference variable, 
"warmth" was in contradiction to the results for teacher 
S550G3S5 Sarees O.S. These ratings added contradictory 
results to the mixed findings summarized by Dunkin and 
Biddle (1974:131). While warmth did not parallel the find- 
ingsfor Category 1l-<accepts feelings, Category 2--praises, 
or Category 3--accepts ideas, the ranking did run counter 
to those of Category 7--criticizes, which would support a 
popular but unconfirmed view of warmth and criticism. 

The comparative ranking pattern of Category 5-- 
lectures and clarity--suggested a closer relationship worth 
investigating further. The fact that warmth was compara- 
tively ranked with total teacher initiation would negate 
the theory posited by Lewin, Lippitt, and White (1939) that 


warmth and directiveness are inversely related. The 
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Table 19 


TEACHER B: COMPARATIVE RANKINGS OF FIAC AND HITB 
DATA PRE-, DURING, AND POST-OUTDOOR SCHOOL 


Pre= During Post Variables 
Variable ORS O77 O% Osos Similarly Ranked 
Withitness Low Medium High 
Overlappingness Low High Medium Momentum:Persuasive- 
ness 
Smoothness High Low Low 
Momentum Low High Medium Overlappingness 
Clarity. Medium High Low Cat, Total Teacher 
Initiation :Warmth 
PersuaSiveness Low High Medium Overlappingness: 
Momentum 
Warmth Medium High Low Catlin) total Teacher 
Initiation =Clarity 
Empathy High Low = S 
go Gacy ek High Low Medium Cats o7i4 
n 
et 
eridatl 2 High Low High 
oO 
ed : ' Total Teacher 
Cate-3 Medium Low High 
Response 
Vocal Medium Low High Cat. 
Cater) Medium High Low Total Teacher Initi- 
6 atbon-Clarity, 
i Warmth 
© 
ee Oxty 6 High Low Medium Cats. 1, 4 
“4 : 
4 
Cacia ti ns High Low High 
ek sls bn Ue Sow S ee a oo Fo ee ee ee ee te 
Total Medium High Low Ca ub eae Lie 
Warmth 
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evidence in the present study supported the later theories 
of McCandless (1961) and L. Smith and Hudgins (1964) who 
considered the two variables unrelated. Clearly, further 
investigation is needed to discover the nature of the 
relationship between warmth and directiveness. 

feacher Bowas) ratedphighlby stor iclarityedur ing wout- 
door school whereas Blocksidge (1978) found mixed results 
in his study of three teachers. Blais bSeaAtEaACeEOr ein che 
learning-by-discovery model in which a degree of vagueness 
ustexpected = sleacher Bs did not exhibiteakdiscovery-learn- 
magistyle during O.S. in the variables clarity/questioning 
which occurred less frequently. 

Teacher B's low rating for empathy while at O.S. 
was in keeping with the low-inference measure of Category 
l--accepts feelings--which would be entirely appropriate 
even though the rankings for the high- and low-inference 
date, didnot coincide for all, three times.) The absence: of 
data forthe post-O,.S:) HITB reading could be explained iby 
enewtace that during the 40-minute observation the low- 
inference data were collected throughout the period while 
the high-inference data were collected for half the time. 
These data supported Rosenshine's (1971) Findings, trac 
teacher indirectness/response and use of students' ideas 
were positively correlated. The contrast between the 
ratings for warmth and empathy was indicative of the 


independence of those two variables, The inverse 
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relationship between overlappingness, momentum, and persua- 
Siveness and Category l--accepts feelings, Category 6--gives 
directions, Category 4--questions, represents a very mixed 
picture. Clarity, warmth, Category 5--teacher lectures, 

and totali teacher initiation, inversely varied at outdoor 
school with the total response categories asewell as with 
smoothness and empathy. The relationship would support, 
GteLeast Gin pant Pethe indivect wensus dinect (that is, 
response versus initiation) modes of teacher behaviour to 
which Flanders alluded in his earlier work (Freiberg, 


E981 )-; 


PLesagesProcess Data 


This section examines the interrelationship of 
variables from two segments of the Dunkin and Biddle (1974) 
model for the study of teaching (Bigure 1, page 8). The 
presage seaqment deals with formative data, training experi- 
ence, teaching experience, and teacher properties. The 
process segment deals with teacher behaviour under (a) HITB 
ana (5) FIlAG data. “Various researchers, including Dunkin 
and Biddle (1974), have considered the importance of the 
interrelationship between segments. In this case, Teacher 
B's preparation and experience are examined in light of 
her performance in the regular classroom and outdoors. 
Reported data were detailed earlier in this section. 


Teacher B was a 37-year-old female, originally from 
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the Caribbean with 10 years' teaching experience and a 
Master"s degree in reading, There was a complete absence 
of evidence that the teacher accepted students' feelings 

in the sessions observed during outdoor school and during 
Chesdrama class following O.S. Other observations made ot 
her teaching would indicate a degree of stability at both 
regular and ‘outdoor ’schoeish, Theysessionsiobserved at 0O,S. 
while practical were, nevertheless, eee ree indoors and 
observations should, therefore, have reflected similarities 
between indoor and outdoor school. The MTAI score indica- 
ted that she was just above the 50th percentile when 
CoMmparedgwitehneteachers withesimilar training and situation. 
Dunkin and Biddle (1974:124) noted that there were contra- 
Geectory results for the relationship between teacher’ scores 
on the MTAI and teacher indirectness. Teacher B's frequency 
percentages for indirectness/response were minimal, never 
More than 10% of total talk, whereas she placed just above 
the 50th percentile on the MTAI. These data would indicate 
enatesherplaccdanonhagqner than 502 of population on the 
autocratic-democratic continuum and she engaged in a small 
(10%) amount of talk intended to encourage children to 
initiate more talk. Teacher B's data did not clarify Dunkin 
and Biddle's picture of contradictory relationships. The 
same authors reported that teachers use little criticism, 
which was supported by data from Teacher B. Criticism, 


according to Dunkin and Biddle (1974:131), was not seen to 
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be related to MTAI scores; thus, the relationship was con- 


Sidered to be irrelevant. 


Context Data 


1. Student formative experiences are shown in Table 20. 


Table 20 


TEACHER Be’ CONTEXT DATA 


nk ksneeee0303O0 30303030¥aK<K—<KWNwaRa9»2>a>ao>o>o9”»a=$@a0msS0a9am EES 


Age/Grade No. of Students* bmOL ELOkal’t Glass 
Age: 8 years 3 eee, 
9 years 8 25,0108 
10 years ) 298052 
ll years sage 35.484 
Grade 10 32.206 
7 Pap seme toil 
14 AD. dao) 


Boe aero Oris, 13 boys; Ratio: 13:10 73 Mean age, lO 2 cars 


2 Decent Properties 
The students of Teacher B were generally high aca- 
Jdemic acnnevers ras the data in Tables 21,22, and 237 snow. 
mhesrelatcives stabigity of the: school may be Gnterredatrom 
its Grade 3 students and the total system scores which are 
also recorded in these tables. With the exception of Grade 
5 students, the data showed that Teacher B's students were 


equal to or higher academically than their peers in their 
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own school and in the Calgary public school system. 
3. School and Community Contexts 

The Calgary public school in which Teacher B taught 
had a student enrolment of approximately 450 in 1979. The 
populationyop the city v/of Calgary was about 530,500) Hn ene 
same year. 

As the school boundaries were not fixed, a number 
of students were bused to the school. Parents of students 
in Teacher B's class generally supported outdoor education 
aS was evidenced by the fact that all but one child were 
allowed to attend outdoor school, which entailed a fee of 
Pooper child. | 

4. Classroom Context 

The classroom was semi-open, sharing as it did 
personnel and space with the class of Teacher A. The 
divider between the two “rooms" was open more often than 
it was closed. The classes intermingled and changed fre- 
quently but, for purposes of this study, constant groups 
were observed with their respective teachers for all 
sessions prior to, during, and after outdoor school. A 
sketch of the classroom environment is depicted in Figure 9. 

SeeOUcadoor ConLvexc 

The outdoor school was conducted at Pioneer Lodge 
near Sundre, Alberta, a small rural town of about 2000 
people. The environment described in Figure 10 was the 


indoor kitchen in the lodge. A second environment (not 
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sketched) was the area where woolcraft was conducted=-an 
open room on the ground floor of the lodge containing 
chairs, a table-tennis board, and a carpet. During wool- 
€raft classes the children, for the most part, occupied 
the carpet. Pioneer Lodge was a year-round camp with 
winterized facilities and meals supplied. The kitchen was 
turned over to the class for the cooking lesson. 

6. Classroom/Outdoor Context | 

The classroom and outdoor contexts were viewed as 
being distinct, from each other, ,An, inventory of each 
environment is presented in Figure 1] in order that differ- 
ences may readily be seen. 

The two environments did not have drastically dif- 
ferent effects. Both settings were indoors. Language arts 
required a cognitive activity for,the most part while cook= 
ing required a-high degree of motor activity. There was a 
work igroup vassigned in both settingst) “The-school site was 
familiar to the students because they had attended school 
for seven weeks during regular school days. The kitchen 
was strange to the students insofar as they had not seen 
thatepartieularvones until two" days prior’ to the observation 
and then only as outsiders looking through the serving 
hatch. It would be true to say that, to most of the 


children, the kitchen resembled those in their own homes, 


albeit on a larger scale. Sex role differentiation was not 


apparent in the classroom session while some role 
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Classroom: Language Arts 


Date OnOCtoberl 917/,9)-a ls. 5 5mm 


Organization of Total School 


Family grouping, i.e. Grades 4, 5, 6 
distributed over 6 classrooms 


Organization of Class 


Grades 4, 5, & 6; boys and girls 
in language arts grouping 


Air 


Still; gentle air-conditioning; 
temperature 20°C 


Lighting 


Fluorescent, 2 bars missing; no 
windows 


Humidity 

Low, static electricity noted 

Floor 

Carpeting 

Ceiling and Walls 

Stipple, sound-proofed ceiling; walls 
concrete blocks on 4 sides. One wall 
a folding divider separating Teacher B 
from Teacher A, who was team partner. 


Much colour used for displays. 


Behaviour Setting 


Classroom boundaries, desks, seats, and 
gathering space on floor. Much work 
required of students. 


Teacher B: 


Outdoor School: Cooking 


Date: 24 October 1979; 2:00 pm 


Organization of Outdoor School 


62 students divided into 4 co-educ. 
study groups, each of 14 to 18 


Organization of Class 


Thirty-four students--24 boys, 
10 girls 


Air 


Still; temperature at open door 15°C, 
near stoves 25°C 


Lighting 


Fluorescent; some windows 


Humidity 

High, especially in late cooking stages 
Floor 

Linoleum 


Ceiling and Walls 


Both painted 


Behaviour Setting 


Kitchen boundaries, counters, stoves, 
cutting boards, Relaxed but purposeful 
atmosphere. 


Figure ll 


Environment Inventory 
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Behaviour Objects 


Books, pens, pencils, desks, chairs, 
and chalkboard; empty grocery boxes 


Standing Patterns 


Desks for seatwork; gathering space 
for small-group work 


Period of Observation in Daily Plan 


Afternoon after French class, during 
the last class of the day 


Period of Observation in Weekly Plan 


Tuesday 


Roles of Specialists 

Class normally left homeroom for 
science, physical education, art, 
drama, and French. Teacher B 
taught the latter two subjects. 


Interaction Patterns 


Boys and girls, the teacher, and 
the observer 


Timing 


Mid-afternoon 


ESL 


Behaviour Objects 


Stew ingredients, utensils, cutting 
boards, pans, stoves 


Standing Patterns 


Patterns evolved through the cooking 
period with the teacher organizing 

small ad hoc groups for peeling, cutting 
meat/potatoes, etc. 


Period of Observation in Daily Plan 


Afternoon after lunch, (Before lunch 
entire group had visited a sawmill study 
Site.) After the cooking session, 
students were to be free until sSupper- 
time when they would be eating the pro- 
duct of their own cooking, 


Period of Observation in Weekly Plan 


Wednesday, the day chosen for parent 
visitors to be received in the evening 


Roles of Specialists 


Resident cooks guiding unobtrusively, 
leaving teacher to take cnarge 


Interaction Patterns 


Boys and girls, the teacher, and the 
cooks, and the observer 


Timing 


Mid-afternoon, midway through outdoor 
school 


Seen ES 


Figure 11 (continued) 
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differences were noted during the cooking class; for 
example, the boys peeled potatoes, the girls browned the 
meat. On the whole, however, the roles were diffused over 
the scope of cooking tasks. There was a good deal of rest- 
lessness in the language arts lessons owing to the time of 
day and the tension created by the competitive game of 
listening carefully to stories to be tested. The cooking 
session, on the other hand, was eencteced in a jocular mood 
with a readily attainable short-term aim. There was also 
the prospect Of }panentsaqvisttingethateevenings EAL ingabl, 
the language arts session was mundane while the cooking 


session was infused with excitement. 


Student-Process Data 

The FIAC (Flanders et al., 1974) is a low- 
inference observation system. Data are recorded in 10 
categories of which two comprise student talks Table 17/ 
shows the students’ percentage of frequencies, in Categories 
Bando. =e .Ofethne, total classroom talk, studentsscaltecdgron 
a mean average of 21.4% over all observed sessions. Before 
outdoor school they accounted for 16.2% of total talk; 
Guring O,S. the mean increased to 23 3 Ans post-O.S. their 
pearlkeamounteduto 22.3% of, the total. 

Category 9 included student initiating talk. The 
students initiated most during 0.S., less afterward, but 


least of all prior to 0.S. These data supported the 
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suggestion made by outdoor education authors that children 
may engage in more initiating talk during outdoor school 
(JeiN- Smith etal «, 1972-45). 

Category 8 included student responses to teacher 
questions. The students exhibited most responses post-O.S., 
less during 0.S., and least pre-O.S, There was no parti- 
cular pattern associated with the relative frequency percen- 
tages in the two student categories. 

Relative to particular school subjects, there was 
more student talk during language arts lessons than there 
was in either drama classes or outdoor school. Drama showed 
thes lowest frequency percentage» for student initiating but 
the highest for student response. Language arts revealed 
the highest amount of student initiating but the lowest 
count for student response. The single session having the 
highest frequency percentage count was student response 
during drama class after outdoor school. Because drama 
included a proportion of mime activity, total classroom 
talk was reduced. The high percentage, frequency count for 
the woolcraft session at O.S. was owing to the fact that 
the loosely structured session was held during the evening. 
After a brief introduction the students worked in small 
groups talking freely but not always in task-related con- 


versation. 
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Context-Student 
Process Data 


The student context variables may be summarized as 
apetass sof boys and girls ranging insage) from 38 to ll years, 
iheir teacher accounted £or most talk in the classes obser— 
ved in which students spoke least before and most during 
outdoor school. Students engaged in more Wistar Gack 
than in more response during the entire period. After O.S. 
they responded more than pre- or during 0.S. Students 
eiitiated most during and Least prior to O7S, ~The highest 
frequency percentage of all single sessions was during #0:..S:, 
in the woolcraft sessions. 

Teacher and Student 
Process Data 

Teacher and student-reported data from HITB and FIAC 
anstruments were shown earlier in Tablestiliy/;, 18, ande19, At 
the very hub of teaching and learning are student and 
teacher talk. The process segment was identified as a key 
segment in the Dunkin and Biddle (1974) model (Figure J, 
page 8). 

Data indicated that Teacher B engaged in more lec- 
turing while, at the same time, she was coded as exhibiting 
higher overlappingness, momentum, clarity, persuasiveness, 
and warmth. During outdoor school the mean average student 
talk ranked higher than the recorded incidence pre- or 


post-O.S, Student response during O.S. was ranked second 
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whiilerstudent initiation was higher than the same category 
PrEe=cor post—-O.2S 

Portal student talk tand studentytinttiated™ talk 
corresponded in ranked frequency percentages as follows: 
Student initiated talk (Cat. 9) was ranked low, medium, and 
Waoghpebefore 7;rtduring, and after routdoor school) which coin- 
Croediwhtinetotal tstudent talk” (Cats. 70 and %9).) Student 
"response" talk (Cat. 8) frequency percentage rankings 
corresponded with no other variables in either FIAC or HITB. 

Student Categories 8 and 9 (especially No. 9) fre- 
quency percentage ranking corresponded to the relative 
ranking for the teacher management categories of overlap- 
pingness and momentum, and the relative ranking of the. 


teacher instructional category of persuasiveness. 


ELAC & HITB Pre- During Post 
GCavegories Ohets O.S. Ons 
Student Cats. 8 & 9 Low High Medium 
student’ Catw.9 LOw ebatieael Medium 


Teacher Categories: 
Overlappingness 


Momentum } LOw Hargh Medium 


Persuasiveness 
Generally, it may be said that the amount of student 
talk, especially of the initiating variety, may “vary with a 
teacher's categories of overlappingness, momentum, and per- 


Suasiveness. Outdoor school may be the place at which more 
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student talk, especially initiating, takes place. The 
outdoor experience may allow teachers to display more over- 
lappingness, momentum, clarity, persuasiveness, and warmth, 
aswwelDeaselecturings ‘in this study there .wereldiscrepan- 
cies between the low incidence of recorded praise and high 
rating for warmth in the same lesson. The difference may 
be explained bythe fact that:FIAC tsicoded on)verbal data 
only, whereas HITB may be recorded from non-verbal communi- 
Cation . 

Total student talk (Cats. 8 and 9) corresponded with 
ranked frequencies for teacher "initiation" (directiveness) 
and Cat. 5 (teacher lectures) all of which were ranked 
higher at outdoor school. The data contradict Flanders 
Curae lsm(Lo74) atheory fthatcindyrectmteacher behaviour 
(response) encouraged a higher incidence of student initia- 
bron. OlTeacher<B "siwarmthorankings did  notccoincide twith 
the ranking of the low-inference measures of teacher res- 
pPonseavuntotal sstudent (talknandeintterations wereoinversely. 
ranked with smoothness, empathy, accepts feelings, ques- 
tions, and gives directions, which indicated that, as 
Teacher B exhibited higher percentages or ratings of the 
variables, the students' total talk and, especially initi- 
acing, diminished. Contrary to expectations, student 


initiations appear to have been encouraged by directive 


teacher behaviour. 
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Similarities and Differences Between the 
Indoor and Outdoor Behaviour of Teacher B 
Teacher B did not reveal strikingly different beha- 

viour patterns in the two settings. Although the content 
varied between the lessons observed in the regular classroom 
and at outdoor school, essentially they were all held 
indoors, Teacher B's relationship with outdoor methods and 
materials was not totally exclusive as may be illustrated by 
her willingness to accompany a group of girls on a single, 
overnight camp-out. She did not wish to submit to observa- 
tion during the overnight camp-out, but she was very coop- 
erative in permitting observations during the other sessions. 
In the sessions coded at 0O.S. concessions were made to the 
outdoor method and differences were noted. Consistencies 
were also noted between regular school and at O.S. sessions. 
The following examples from live observation audio-tapes ~ 
ere used to illustrate some similarities and differences 
an Teacher B's behaviour in the regular classroom ‘and at 


Outaoor school. 


Outdoor Woolcraft 
The woolcraft session (although conducted ina 
comfortable lodge at outdoor school) revealed an attempt by 
Teacher B to utilize native materials, a technique advocated 


by outdoor educators (Sharp, 1943). The attempt to bridge 


the gap between the real and vicarious LOrMmMS Ob sleaLrningeds 
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seen in the following excerpt: 


Teacher: 
Students: 


Teacher: 


Students: 
Teacher: 
Students: 
Teacher: 
Students: 
Teacher: 
Student: 


Teacher: 


Student: 


Teacher: 


Student: 
Teacher: 


Student: 


Does everyone have the loom they made? 
lan chomusys Yes! 


in’ your design, we’ wantyouy to wse* asemany 
products of nature as possible. I am going to 
show you some of the possibilities we can do 
by first weaving in between. These were made 
by our very own students in south block. We 
can get an idea from these. There is another 
really nice one, Maybe if I put them here you 
can use your wool. Okay, for the main acti- 
Vaity you" ll> need a ‘partner... (Sit righntynerc. 
No, Brian, we need everyone sitting here. 

Take your boards with you. Take your looms 
and first come over here and listen. Okay, 
we've got all this lovely wool to work with. 
Where does it come from? 


[in chorus] Sheep. 
Where are they? 

in chewtaelds., 

Didsvyou see them? 

Yes; today we saw them. 
What were they like? 
They had black faces. 


Yes, good boy, Do~you know whatepart Cfsthe 
world they come from? 


Scotland. 
Good, Tom. Yes, they originally came from 


Scotland. Now, before you can weave, you are 
going to have to card your own wool. What 


comes after carding? 
foatis oucl) Ooh, eh know! 


Yes? 
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Teacher: 


Student: 


Teacher: 


iieey>) 


Drop-spinning your own wool. Some of you may 
want to use some drop-spindle and some just 
carded wool. 


[interrupts] And machine-spun wool. 


And machine-spun wool for your weaving. I'm 
Geonnarygive each pair Of you a set of cCarders. 
GO Tight ahead, ends select ai‘colour that you 
Wane DEO Start carding. 


Another example of the teacher attempting to bring 


reality into the indoor sessions at outdoor school was 


excerpted from the cooking session. The theme was pioneer 


cooking, with the class preparing stew for the entire group, 


Outdoor Cooking 


Teacher: 


Derek: 


Teacher: 


Stanley: 
Teacher: 
Mark: 

Teacher: 
Student: 


° Teacher: 


Student: 


Teacher: 


Quickly. Who can tell me the kinds of food 
that would be available to early settlers in 
Alberta? Uhhm, Derek? 


Beef and pork, 


Beefeand: pork... Would: that be. thes eiretectn ng 
the pioneer family would eat? Stanley? 


Lamb. 

Lamb, uhhh 
Linterrupting] qi Rabbit. 
Good thinking, Mark. 


ButtaLo, 


Buffalo meat, Yes. What wild things would 
they get to eat? 


Wild turkey. 


Wild turkey. Okay. What about vegetables and 
fruit? Hands up! What did the typical farmer 
find when he went into his garden to try to 
find himself something to eat? Jake? 
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Jake: 


Teacher: 


Student: 


Teacher: 


Sonia: 


Teacher: 


Student: 


Teacher: 


Student: 


Teacher: 


Student: 


Teacher: 
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Carrots. 
Carrots. —shrobably. 
Peas. 


Yes; peas.’ “Peas did very wellsout? heres 
Sonia? 


Corns 

Corn?" eNot-invAlbertalunlésswitts aty Medicine 
Hat (about 322 k south-east of Calgary). Not 
in this area. Remember, we're looking at 
thisvareakright  now% 

Beets. 

Beetsyp right’. 

Putniips. 

TUBN ps Per ight: 

Broccoli 


No. Broccoli does grow here, but it came 
later. 


While not always accurate in her information, the 


teacher attempted to bring reality into the cooking lesson. 


In the following excerpt taken from a language arts lesson, 


the teacher was observed to miss an opportunity to relate 


in-class material with the up-coming outdoor school. 


Language Arts 


Teacher: 


Student: 


Teacher: 


One _ living thing*needs anotherslivingpthing. 
Al’ living things depend on) each other in =sone 
way or the other. For example, how do we 
depend on bees? Yes? 


Well, they give us honey and they make flowers 
for us, 


They make flowers. I must get some bees 
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Student: 


Teacher: 


Student: 


Teacher: 


EGE 


because I love to grow flowers, My goodness, 
what do they do? 


They take the pollen to the flowers. 


Okay. I know what you are getting at. Who 
provides them with flowers to start with, 
usually? 


We do. 


Yes, we help by planting flowers they polli- 
nate. Eventually, they help to remake the 
flowers they need because, um, by spreading 
the pollen we get fruits and by getting the 
fruits we get our seed and we get the cycle 
repeated. 


Teacher B was observed at outdoor school during ses- 


sions. which did not fall into the academic core of the 


school curriculum. There was evidence of lower-order ques- 


tions being posed at outdoor school, whereas the in-school 


Subjects revealed higher-order questioning, as the following 


excerpts would indicate. 


Language Arts 


Teacher: 


Owen: 


Teacher: 


Students: 


Teacher: 


Student: 


What iswthetpunposemot ta satire?» “Why are chey 
writing with that style? Owen: 


So people will like their authors that write 
their books. 


Is the topic ifor satire ssomething funny sand 
humorous, or is it something serious? 


[calling out] Funny. To impress people. 
It can be used to impress people, but usually 


the story in satire, is it something funy, = OF 
is it something serious that has been made 


funny? 


Something serious, but 1 S.h ees 
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Teacher: [interrupts] \cOkay, that's what «I really 
wantedttoiget across? iLt®#sMatitake—off or a 
humorous situation on something that really is 
cultetasseniousuthing om something that actu— 
ally could happen. 

The following example from outdoor school illus- 
trates the attempt to hold students accountable for the 
applicationbofwlearningdinea finaliwrittencftorms! The 
excerpt also demonstrates the teacher's concern with the 
culmination of activities even in the less formal outdoor 
SscnNoOolesetting:. 

Teacher: Finish your spinning, otherwise you won't get 
your design done tonight. Let's start weaving 
in five minutes for everybody. 

Later, opportunities were presented first to praise 
and then to scold Donald (a mischievous boy), especially in 
the classroom. 

Teacher: You've done a nice job, Marcie. 


Donald: How's this? 


Teachers) Excetient!ouBoylerDonald,Caresyougantexperet! 
Wow, look at that wool! 


Donald: Veahentigigglesaandtvistbiy | swelicihisechesc] 


Then later: 
Teacher: Donald, would you settle down and do what you 


were supposed to do? Donald, let me see your 
journal .. . = Youvhaven = ‘done anyching=on 


the ranch study. 


Donald came in for his share of recognition and 
praise at school, too. The teacher was quizzing the child- 


ren after they had Tastenedsto avVstory: 


Teacher: What drink did the boy have for breakfast? I 
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want Donald to give us the answer. [Donald 
was notorious for not listening. ] 


Donald: He had orange juice. 


Teacher: Good boy. Very good, Donald. Excellent. 
[remaining students cheer.] 


The latter example serves to point up the teacher's 
use of praise which bordered on being effusive at times. 
Drama classes offered many examples of high praise being 
given. The drama lesson excerpted here was based on the 
mime form; therefore, student talk, and especially student 
initiation, was infrequent. The children had been portray- 
ing emotions in pairs--one showing the selected emotion with 
the hands while the other displayed the same emotion with 
the feet. The children and the teacher were to guess what 
emotion each pair was attempting. 

Drama 


Teacher: We need to see the hands and feet clearly. 
Okay, John and Jeff, followed by Jan and Ann, 
and@then you, Sherry and Chris, go atter. 
Ready! [Students who had not performed per- 
sisted in raising their hands. To these 
students the teacher spoke.] You'll all get 
LOugo:. [She continued to guess the emotions 
displayed. lav’Maditw Excellent ie Reably Ggood- 
Good feet. Good hands. 


Students: (in chorus) touessingnthebuextymimewam Cold: 


Peacher:. Colde . Very good. “see, we wwere, able. loqpictk 
that up right away. Really good work. Um, 
Sherry and Chris, followed by Dave and Collin. 
[Students insist with raised hands because 
they have not been recognized.] Yes, after 
Dave. [Guessing next mime] "Boreds Offs that 
pe 2euvesrs Goode Very good .wabosyounnave 
another one? "“Anger." [Students nod.] Okay, 
very well done. Finally, Tammy and Betty. 
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Teacher B adhered to a common pattern of lesson shape 
including the need to remind the class of what they had done 
and were about to do. The following examples were taken 


ELON an indoor and outdoor lesson, respectively. 


Drama 


Teacher: Okay, umm .. . We've been working so far with 
levels. Let's review levels first and then we 
ane Going, tOgO Into oure task: 1Om todayn eOkay. 
I want everyone to think of a free shape at a 
How level “si  -. [practrcel. Oka ye ewe oD eamy crt 
to think of an ending shape in a high level 
Shape. Remember your low level shape. Remem- 
ber and think how you are going to end your 
movement psequence,. Come on, I want) better 
shapes in the beginning. Marcie, you're good. 
That's great, Mike. That's really good; excel- 
lent. Nice stretch. 


In the following excerpt, the teacher was instruc- 
Eing Tehefeclkass Vinetherkittchen at eoutdoor schoo hy @ Bhemepi= 
sode serves to illustrate role expectation of boys and 
girls as well as her management skills in the practical set- 


Pengorcthe kitchen. 


Cooking Session 


Teacher: Okay, We have a few tasks to be done. They 
have to be done very quickly and very effici- 
entl ya tek'migoing eto-put themgqirls Biteamn on 
the stew with me. And the boys’ team. ... I 
amsugoing tothave you se; 


Student: [boy interrupts] Peel potatoes. 


Teacher: Yes. You are going to develop a very long 
line in a system. Just like a company, We're 
going to have one team of peelers and one team 
of cutters. One group that washes them and 
puts them into the salt water to cook our 
mashed potatoes. Okay. Who would like to be 
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2, 3, 4, 5. Would you people go in quietly? 
Teacher B displayed a greater use of discovery learn- 
ing during in-school teaching where she usually gave the 
children scope to operate with a latitude not apparent at 
outdoor school. In the excerpt below, the teacher asks the 


children to move in symmetrical shapes during drama. 


Drama 


Teacher: Heather, can you show us how you'd travel? 
Freeze. Is she still symmetrical? 


Students = Linhmchorus|] aYes* 


Teacher: Can you tell us something about what makes 
her body move symmetrically? Yes? 


Student: You have to jump. 

Teacher: Your whole body has to move so it's always 
almost a jumping type of movement to make you 
travel symmetrically. let's try it again 
this time. 

Teacher B's verbal behaviour in the two settings was 
Simtlarna tAenotablevdrt ferenceswasminshersuse,opadisceveny 
learning, a technique more evident in the regular classroom. 

In®spite of the indoor setting, attempts were made 
to utilize native materials at outdoor school. Little or no 
continuity was evident between the regular classroom centent 
and outdoor school: 


Higher-order questioning was evident in the regular 


classroom, but the management of the children varied little 


with the setting. 
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(Hoffmeister, 1971) was used to measure the 


students' perception of Teacher B in two dimensions, as 


shown in the data below. 


Acceptance-understanding dimension: 


Pre-On Sx 
N= 29 
2e= 129587790 
Ktoed 42480 


Problem-solving skill 


PLre=O oo. 
N= 28 
B=. 830 
Sey ee iiee ky 


Post-O.S, Gain/Loss 
N = 30 

LoS (133.080 

ake 4 430 -0.05 
dimension: 

POSt +O yor Gain/Loss 
N = 30 

% = 126,630 

Re a a ee) +0.084 


The CAQ was used in 


data were not yet available 


by using the same form with 


both instances. Reliability 
for the questionnaire; however, 


the same subjects, one possible 


explanation for the difference was that any changes in the 


mean average scores for the two dimensions were attributable 


to changes in the perception of the students or the beha- 


viour of the teacher, 


Or a combination of both, Teacher B 


was seen to decline slightly in the acceptance-understanding 


dimension. 


dimension. 


She revealed a gain in the problem-solving skill 


Whether or not the outdoor school experience was 


the key factor is not known at this time, but further 
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investigation is warranted, especially in view of the fact 
that the outdoor school experiences were held "indoors# 


for Teacher B and her class. 


Teacher C 


Presage Data 


Presage data include the teacher's formative, train- 
ing, and teaching experience, and teacher properties. As 
explained earlier, this segment is one of four in the 
Dunkin and Biddle (1974) model (reproduced here on page 8). 

i.) FOrmative Experience 

Age: 27 years Sex: female 

Personal school experience related to O.E.: nil 
Full-time jobs other than teaching: nil 

Part-time jobs related to outdoor education: Day-camp 
leader for two consecutive summers; arts and crafts 
teachers city ?camping with 7=year-old,and! S=vyear-old 
children; crisis centre counselling. 

Personal experience related to outdoor education: Many 
musical experiences; day camps; nature hikes with 
parents; some backpacking; cross-country skiing; 
camping, sailing, counselling, hikes with friends and 
church work camps; member of Explorers andaée.G isis 

This female teacher was in the early years of her 


teaching career. While she had held no full-time jobs other 


than teaching, her part-time work was seen to be 
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Significantly related to outdoor education in that day— 
camping has a compatible philosophy. The arts and crafts 
leadership was judged to be an important and related acti- 
vity as was the city camping experience with elementary aged 
school children. The remaining job-related experience was 
viewed as important in that crisis centre counselling would 
have been far more demanding than any outdoor school coun- 
selling but the interpersonal nature of counselling and 
expectations of an outdoor school teacher were closely rela- 
ted in philosophy and intent. 

The catalogue of personal experiences related to 
the outdoors was long and varied including music, which has 
a firm place at outdoor school especially at evening camp- 
fire. The experiences in day camps andenateure hikes twitch 
her parents were viewed as significant and related activi- 
ties. Her affinity for the outdoors was documented through 
theVpursuits’ of ‘backpacking, cross-country skiing, Samco. 
Sailing, and hikes with friends. Two organizations provided 
outdoor living-related opportunities in £ne Canadian Girls 
in Peawaing? the Explorers' group, and church work camps. 

Much of Teacher C's formative experience was 
directly or closely related to her function and role at 
outdoor school which was the focus of this study. Histori- 
cally, the founders of the outdoor movement have been keen 


advocates of any related outdoor aéervity @(Sharp; 19527 
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Bes PLalni ng Experience 


Degrees: 'B.Mus.,. 1975; Major, music; minor, drama 
Bob@. 7.1976; Major, music: minor, uscience, 
biology and physics, psychology, English, art 
Other scholastic pursuits: twouyears 1970- 
1972) toward’a nursing degree; studies inclu- 
ded sociology (family and personal relations) 
and nursing | 
Distinceions. . StudentsCouncid sAward 
Programs/courses in O.E.: Three camp leader- 
ship courses and two wilderness courses 

Teacher C's’ training had been,in nursing, initially. 
She had then transferred into a music program from which 
she graduated. Music, especially choral music and guitar, 
were seen to be, significant. elements in the outdoor school 
experience. After completing her B.Mus., she finished her 
Perdeawith scence inm.addition.to musie.. Sclence and atic 
field experience approach was viewed as an important element 
im her formal training....Her psychology and English courses 
Could be considered tangential to the outdoor,field,. At 
least part of her nursing program could be significant to 
the interpersonal nature of living in an outdoor school 
where "personal relations" are important. Other formal 
courses had contributed to her preparation as an outdoor 


leader. Teacher C had undertaken three camp leadership and 


two wilderness courses, all of which had directly influenced 
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her as a teacher in the out-of-doors. 

Early proponents of outdoor education (Sharp, 1952; 
werwe ott et alo, "“L972) advocated that 0. btsas welds 
camping courses be included in the preparation of teachers. 
peachers@ ss formal training! in the nursing programy). the 
Bemus, and the B.Ed. programs did not Gnclude, direct refer= 
ence to outdoor education courses. Outdoor education has 
Pee maceined as Muilti-disciplinary iin which musie, serence, 
Grama, English, and art all have a place (ibid.). ‘Many 
programs provide a firm place for science in the core 
Studies at outdoor school, whereas music is the principal 
activity around the traditional campfire (W. M. Hammerman, 
1980). Teacher.C's experience with three camp leadership 
and two wilderness courses were undoubtedly significant 
and related to her role as teacher in the outdoor setting. 
Her formal studies in sociology (family and personal rela- 
mrons) were. an asset in’ preparing her stor -the -closeminter— 


personal nature of outdoor school, 


Sem leaching Experience 


Teacher C's experience (see below) related to O.E, 


included a full academic year as a permanent O,S. teacher. 


Type of 

School No; Of 

Taught Level Years Subjects 

ia Algae ialzey el Grades 7 & 8 ALES) Language arts, 


reading, band, 
Guvcal, chow, 
handbells, study 
skills 
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5 eas ae 


7 Dad ae 


die 


StwnHi gh GEadesel 0, eb As 12 OD English, music 
(substit. teacher) 
Outdoor 
Residential Grade 6 ~ leo) All outdoor sub- 
jects 
Elem. Grade 5 O23 Homeroom 
Grade 1-6 incl. music 
Grade 7 outdoor education 


the reported data on Teacher Cvincluded a signifi- 
Cant seqment related to’ outdoor education. She had been 
teaching for just over three years and for one of those 
years had been a permanent outdoor residential school teach- 
PL wich responsibility for all outdoor-related topics, 
including evening campfires, 

These data indicated Teacher C's strong commitment 
to outdoor education, even though she had quit the residen- 
Elal post after one year. In the year that’ £ollowed she had 
proved willing to undertake a week at 0O.S. with a Grade 5 
class of which she had recently been appointed homeroom 
Beacher. This-appointment. had not been, cased) by =the dirtier 
Suit yeoOr caking the class after the beginning of the school 
term. Submitting. herself and the class for study was seen 


aS an. indication of her ease with, -and her commitment to, 


outdoor education. 


4. Teacher Properties 
(a) The OEOT (Brekke, 1977) 


The OEOT focussed on the teacher's perception of the 


factors which influenced her involvement in outdoor 
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education and her recommendations for O.E, at various levels 
of schooling. Teacher C's responses are summarized in 
Table 24. 

DBhe responses given by Teacher Geto tthis section 
WOULdSAnd cate a Support for O.8,. Her facility with ithe 
content and method of O.E. reflected positively and optimi- 
Scically on the program. Her response to books and courses 
and their influence revealed the mixed background reported 
in training experiences where formal university courses had 
little impact, whereas short courses in wilderness and camp 
leadership had a greater impact on her preparation for out- 
door leadership. She was optimistically planning to conti- 
nue with O.E. and observed that workshops, conferences, and 
current literature were useful tools to familiarize teachers 
with outdoor education. Her sole response to item D,2 was 
perceived as an oversight in that she prescribed 30 days 
for O-b at the kindergarten level while the otheriselected 
grades--3, 6, 9, and 12--had no days entered on the ques- 
tionnaire. 

(HyeMTAT a(Cook “et lal. ; 1951) 

The MTAI places teachers on an "“autocratic-democra- 
tic" continuum as described earlier. It was administered 
to the teacher prior to and following outdoor school. 

On the first administration of the MTAI, Teacher C 
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Table 24 


TEACHER C: RESPONSES TO OEOT 


———— ee a ee Ya he ee eee | eee ee 
ee ————————————E—EEEEeeeeeEeE—E—e—E—E—E—E—E—E~E——eee____ ee 


Category and Mean Response Response 

Description Response Range Déseriptors*~ 

POLE ec vewley Of. Laenti- BS P=5 Average diffi- 
fying and implementing . culty to rela- 
outdoor education tively easy 


Pepipewuencang tactors: 


1. Awareness of books Sie 1-4 Small to large 
OG,COuUrSses influence 

2. Assistance or encour- Ppee 1-4 None to small 
agement from school assistance 


O1E Cn gobulSine 


SrEVecr sion, to vorrer, O.S, os i Teacher's and 
collectively 
Previous experience = = Yes 
wWoeh O,E.. 
Annual days planned az S Agi 
4, Plans to continue = = Yes 
Ween Or Es. 
Cc. Value of outdoor 4.6 T=5 Agree to 
education strongly agree 


D. 1. Suggested grades ss = Grades 41, 5, 
fOr O78. Gy angy, 


2. Suggested days and = = K = 30 days 


Grades 1or O25. 


= - 1. Workshops 
(visitors) 


E. Teacher familiarization 
source(s) suggested 
2. Conferences 


3. Current 
literature 
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*OEOT: Outdoor Education Opinionnaire for Teachers 
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elementary school but prior. to that her preparation and 
early teaching had been in secondary schools. Percentile 
rankings for both elementary and secondary school teachers 
are considered, Compared to standardized norms for academic 
secondary school teachers with five Years Oletraaninge. she 
stood at the 40th percentile; for elementary school teachers 
WethetOoun years of training in ‘a school system of 21 teach-=- 
ers.Or more, she stood at the 25th percentile. 

The second application of the MTAI resulted in an 
increased score, with 17 more "correct" responses, and 12 
fewer "incorrect" responses. The net score was 64, 29 more 
than the first response. The corresponding poy cenete 
rankings were 7lst and 54th, respectively. 

In reviewing the MTAI, Cronbach (in Buros;, 1979 :5793) 
concluded that beginning teachers could be expected to 
reveal unstable results. ‘Teacher, C's results did diftter, 
and dramatically so, thus supporting Cronbach's view of the 
MTAI. The results would suggest that Teacher C was not as 
"open-democratic" as were between 46% and 75% of other 
elementary teachers with similar qualifications and experi- 
ence, 

J. W. Smith et al. (1972:29) and D. R. Hammerman and 
W. M. Hammerman (1973:362) advocated an open-democratic 
model of teacher behaviour in outdoor education. If one 
were to presume that superior outdoor teachers were in tne 


upper quartile of a scale like MTAI, Teacher C's responses 
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would not compare favourably. 


Teacher-Process Data 
(ayer eahogert 7077) 

The HITB was designed as a high-inference rating 
Sea lewltOr-eight. teacher qualities (variables) as tollows: 
withitness, overlappingness, smoothness, momentum, clarity, 
persuasiveness, warmth, and empathy. 

HITB data for Teacher C are shown in Table 25 which 
contains mean average ratings pre-, during, and post-outdoor 
school, as well as mean average ratings for the academic 
sessions, all sessions, and the teacher's self-ratings. The 
important difference was viewed as that between the marines 
for the outdoor phase and the other two phases. 

Six variables--withitness, overlappingness, momentum, 
Clarity, persuasiveness, and warmth--were rated higher dur- 
ing 0O.S. One variable, empathy, was rated higher during 
OS. compared to post-0.S.. Only one variable, smoothness, 
Waserated lowest for the: period’ during O0.S. ~~ Two variables 
only were rated higher for the pre-O.S. period--smoothness 
and empathy. All of the six variables--withitness, over- 
lappingness, a esey clarity, persuasiveness, and warmth-- 
were rated lowest pre-O.S, Three variables--withitness, 
clarity, and empathy--were rated equal to or lower than 
ratings made prior to 0.S. when compared to ratings post- 


O.S. Ratings after outdoor school for the five variables-- 
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Table 25 


TEACHER C: HITB AVERAGE MEAN RATINGS 


L7G 


(acad.) 
Pre- During Post- Pre/ Over- 
Variable Cats OSs Ooo Ors. Post all aSR 
X X x X X 
Withitness Deon Cristy DEST sii 2-26 BO 4.0 
Ae) 
Overlapping- a 
ness F Splat 3.8* eye cs) 3.4 4.0 
D 
© 
Smoothness : 3.6* a2 3.4 pias 334 So) 
= 
Momentum 2.85; Coe Sie 3.0 oma 305 
i 
Clarity She 3 4At 4,4* By At: eve) cha) 20 
ae 
Persuasive- op 
ness iz BGs 4.8* 30 Sp Cn!) 4.0 
Warmth aes PLA ae 4.6* cree 2.18 354 4.5 
i 5 
Empathy es 3.5% 3.0 Oe 2.9 2.9 4.5 
H o 
© ttt 
*highest 
tlowest 


HITB: High Inference Teacher Behaviour Rating Scale 


TOR Teacher Self-Rating 


BF 


overlappingness, smoothness, momentum, persuaSiveness, and 
warmth--were between the extremes when comparing post-out- 
door school ratings with those made PPLOP 0 VOrsdurang 
outaoor “school: 

Differences may be noted in all variables with the 
exception Seevichieness and Clarity, both of which were 
rated as being equal before and after outdoor school. 

Table 25 shows that the mean ratings for Teacher C 


in the teacher management categories were: 


Variable Highest Lowest 
Withitness Pre=-0.S, Pre-/Post-0O,S\. 
Overlappingness DurIng.Ors. Pre-O Vs. 
Smoothness Pre-07S: DuringsOcs, 
Momentum During sOsss Pre Oe. 


These ratings may have reflected the differences 
between the classroom and outdoor school. The pre- and 
post-O.S. ratings were made during classroom situations 
where children were essentially "deskbound" except for an 
innovative social studies program entitled SPEDS (Society 
for the Prevention and Elimination of Discrimination and 
Stereotyping). The outdoor school ratings were obtained in 


"unclassroom-like" settings (for example, on a trail and 


in a craft hut). In an attempt to account for changes, one 


might postulate that for withitness, overlappingness, and 


momentum, the ratings increased during O.S. and persisted, 


to some extent, afterward. Smoothness declined from a high 
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TeakingtbeforevO<Siwtoethe lowest duringsOiSege@and madeha 
partial recovery post-O.S. The decline of smoothness would 
have been consistent with the serendipitous approach to the 
CaLUrestrail it moulfor the craft lesson. The differences 
may have merely indicated the ratings for the teacher on 
the chosen days. 

inthasistudy of three teachers, Blocksidge (1978) 
found that the mean average ratings for all four variables 
were highest during outdoor school, whereas the present 
study showed that during the outdoor phase Teacher C was 
rated highest on three variables--withitness, overlapping- 
ness, and momentum. 

Table 25 data also-show that Teacher C was consis- 


tent in the two instructional categories: 


Variable Highest Lowest 
elaracy DuringsjO6S. fet lPres7Post-O. Se 
PersuaSiveness DurangaO<sSt: Pre-OxS. 


Thethighi ratingss fore claritywandipersuasiveness 
qniringaiOnS.pxandsthe fact that they did not fall below pre- 
O.S. levels; may have indicated a positive carry-over effect 
of the outdoor experience. The ratings may, however, have 
simply reflected the teacher's performance on the given 
days. 

In his study of three teachers pre-, during, ganda 


post-O.S., Blocksidge (1978) noted that the mean average 


for clarity was highest after and lowest before and during 
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the outdoor experience, a pattern not followed by Teacher 
C. On the other hand, his ratings for persuasiveness in 
the same study coincided with the ranked ratings for Teacher 
cx 

AsWthe-Table=25°data further’ indicate, “Teacher C 


fluctuated in the ratings for interpersonal categories: 


Variable Highest Lowest 
Warmth Duringeors. Pre-O.S. 
Empathy Peer Onon Post=-0'.5; 


One may postulate that the low rating for warmth 
before outdoor school and the subsequent highest rating 
during, followed by a high rating afterward, may have 
indicated the teacher's performance because of the outdoor 
experience, Blocksidge (1978) also recorded the highest 
Gatingtauring outdoorschool.)9Teacher "Cs tilow*ratingsfor 
empathy during’0.S. and the even lower rating post-0O.S. did 
not supporc the .claim@by -outdeor*education authors Chae tne 
outdoor setting increases the opportunities for teachers to 
respond to expressed feelings of the children (Mand, 1967: 
30). The rating during outdoor school did, however, compare 
closely with the average in-school rating. Blocksidge noted 
a lower mean average for empathy during O.S. which was not 
contradicted by the findings of the present study. 

With respect to selfi-ratings© bythe teacher tonvehe 
same categories, there were discrepancies between the mean 


average ratings recorded by the observer and those reported 
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by the teacher (Table 25). In all cases but two, she 
overestimated her rating. The two exceptions were smooth- 
ness and clarity, both of which she rated below any of the 
recorded mean average ratings, Of the six "overrated" 
ratings, two--persuasiveness and warmth--were exceeded by 
ehe observer's’ natings: during outdoor school @ It may be 
seated that Teacher C .overestimated; her ratings orethe 
variables withitness, overlappingness, momentum, and 
empathy. 

In summarizing the results of the eight HITB vari- 
ables, it may be noted that during outdoor school Teacher 
eywas erated higher than’ the ratings, for six variables given 
Prior to or post-O.S, Higher ratings were recorded for 
withitness, overlappingness, momentum, clarity, persuasive- 
ness, and warmth. Lower ratings during outdoor school were 
recorded for smoothness and empathy. 

(ob) PEAC (Flanders. et.al’, 1974) 

The FIAC system gives mean average percentage fre- 
quencies .for 10 categories of teacher and student talk, as 
Shown an Tables 26 and 27. Flanders!’ general rule of 
teacher and student talk as being proportionately 2:1 was 
not generally borne out by the data for RENE C. The 
exceptions: to Flanders' general rule were the mean average 
percentages for all sessions pre- and post-outdoor school 
during which times Teacher C's talk aecounted=for ‘atireel> 


more than half of the total talk. The recorded data for 
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DTablew27 


TEACHER C: PERCENTAGE FREQUENCY 
DISTRIBUTION FIAC 


Category of Talk OzS, OSs ODS 


Teacher Response 
hb. ,Accepts feelings On 2 F085 OR 
2. Praises 0.8 le Ore 


3. Accepts or uses 


ideas 7.4 ORS O77 
Totals 8.4 ed Shes) 
Ranks Low High Medium 


Teacher Initiation 


5. Lectures 30.4 41.9 223 
6. Gives directions Zl 568 25 
eee CEDELCIzes Ze Iles: DAG 
Totals Be 49.5 27.4 
Ranks Medium High Low 
4. Questions* Oe 6.1 15.6 


Ranks Medium Low High 


FIAC: Flanders Interaction Analysis Category System 


*Response or initiation 
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the sessions at outdoor school were closer to Flanders’ 
Phe rol V2<)1 

In the light of outdoor education literature, some 
noteworthy features were apparent in Teacher C's FIAC data 
(Tables 26 and 27). Category 1 included teacher talk which 
sramcares acceptance of student feelings. While Teacher C 
showed she did not accept student feelings during mathema- 
eres*lessons, ‘the ‘opportunities were’ not "necessarily "present 
in the lessons. The highest average frequency percentage 
was recorded during outdoor school. The average frequency 
percentages reported prior to 0O.S, were lower than the 
latter but higher than the average recorded after 0,S, The 
highest single lesson frequency count was during the walk 
at outdoor school, which supported the claim of authors 
D. R. Hammerman and W. M. Hammerman (1968:228) that outdoor 
education affords more opportunities for accepting student 
feelings. 

Category 3 included the teacher's acceptance or use 
or students” “ideas. “In this category, Teacher*@-used*or 
accepted students' ideas more frequently after outdoor 
school. The lowest average frequency percentage occurred 
prior to 0.S., while during 0.S. the frequency count was 
between the two extremes. The lowest frequency count for 
any one session was during the candle craft session at O,S. 
Outdoor school also contained a single session with the 


highest frequency count in this category which occurred 
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during the walk. These data would be in keeping with the 
nature of the sessions involved. The nature walk adopted 
a discovery approach with student ideas arising throughout 
the lesson. The candle craft lesson was teacher-directed 
toward a narrow purpose, allowing little scope for task- 
related student ideas. 

Category 4 included teacher questions. Frequency 
counts indicated that most questioning took place during 
the period after outdoor school.and least questioning 
eecurred:-during..the,outdoor.phase: ..Prior, to. 0.S.s,;.ques- 
tioning frequency was between the two extremes. The lowest 
frequency count for any one session was recorded during the 
library period held prior to outdoor school. The highest 
count was recorded during a mathematics lesson following 
outdoor school. The lower frequency of questioning during 
the library period was in keeping with the individual 
library research which comprised most of the session, The 
mathematics lesson was characterized by a question~-and- 
answer. format,-thus the. .high,.frequency»percentage. The 
.quesevoning Lastyle.of teaching associated with outdoor 
methods (D. R. Hammerman & W. M. Hammerman, 1973:359). was 
not in evidence during the observed behaviour of Teacher C. 

Category 7 included adverse criticism and the 
justification of teacher's authority. Teacher C averaged 
fewer frequencies during outdoor school. The highest 


frequency count average was recorded after the outdoor 
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session, with the count for this category taken prior to 
the outdoor phase being less. The lowest frequency count 
for any one session was during mathematics after OFS es 
while the highest single session tally was before the 
outdoor phase during the loosely structured library ses- 
sion. These data may support the claim that outdoor 
education reduces student control problems (D. R. Hammer- 
man & W. M. Hammerman, 1968:22). 

Table 27 data also revealed the proportions of 
Teacher C's responses and initiations. Outdoor education 
feacerarcure (JC WoeSmithvet ial 7 ol972faw. MYehHammerman, 
1980) advocated a more "indirect" style of teaching which 
Should reveal higher frequencies of teacher response 
Categories. It was noted that Teacher C exhibited the 
highest recorded frequencies in the teacher response 
(indirect) categories during O.S., with the lowest inci- 
dence pre-O.S. The medium ranking for teacher response 
post-OvUStomay have \indicated arpesrtivecarry-over effect 
from Loutdoor =schoolen Teacher®C \didvexhibit higner-frequen= 
cies of the response categories during outdoor school but, 
curiously, she also exhibited the highest incidence of the 
initiation categories which would indicate, at least 
superficially, that teacher response and initiation are not 
inversely related. The confounding issues were the propor- 


tions of student talk and teacher questions, the latter 


being difficult to categorize. 
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Dunkin and Biddle (1974) reviewed studies using 
FIAC and one conclusion was that there were conflicting 
results for the relationship between teacher indirectness 
and student products. Another conclusion was that teachers 
in standard classrooms were primarily direct, a conclusion 
that fitted Teacher C. Rather than exhibit the preferred 
outdoor teacher behaviour, Teacher C was more initiating 
during the outdoor phase with a Dererrite fle high incidence 
Ore ectuning. - RosenshinesgaendsForseatines.00..omith, L197.) 
noted a close association between teacher indirectness 
(response) and the use of student ideas. Data in Table 27 
did not support the claim, although the incidence of the. 
teacher accepting student ideas was very close to the higher 
frequency. 

The discovery-learning model for outdoor teachers 
noted in W. M. Hammerman (1980:xvi) was not borne out by 
Teacher C's Category 4 questions, which were fewest ac ouL- 
door school. Askham (1974) observed that teachers varied 
little in interaction patterns in and Sb eSooh ee KNSIE In the 
Gase of Teacher ¢, she did not conform to Askham Ss obsenva-— 
tion but, while her frequency percentages were identical 
before and after outdoor school, she engaged in more talk 
during the outdoor phase at which time the mean average 
exceeded the mean for all sessions. 


In summary, Teacher C talked more at outdoor school 


than she did during the average academic class. At O,S. 
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she spoke more of accepting student PCCM ing S asp radoi nd, 
Fecturing,’ and giving, directions, In two categories-- 
questioning and criticizing--the average academic class 
exceeded Ourdcor’ school. In School, after the outdoor 
phase, the teacher spoke more in accepting or using student 
ideas;rquestioning, and criticizing or justifying authority, 
than she did in sessions before or during outdoor school. 


Comparison of Relationships Between 


HITB and FIAC Results 


The data shown in Table 28 indicated that at out- 
door school Teacher C engaged in more acceptance of student 
BocCiilngtsS, Praising, lecturing, and Girection wiving, while 
at the same time she was coded as exhibiting greater with- 
itness, overlappingness, momentum, clarity, persuasiveness, 
warmth, and empathy, compared with her behaviour in the 
average academic class. Before outdoor school none of her 
categories yielded higher frequency percentages while, at 
the same time, she was coded as exhibiting greater smooth- 
ness and empathy during the other two phases, After O.S, 
the teacher revealed a higher incidence of accepting or 
using student ideas, aneee tonnes and. CELEICIiZIngTOr aio tie 
fying authority, while at the same time she was coded as 
not exhibiting any of the eight variables higher than during 
the other two phases. The higher rating for the high- 


inference variable, warmth, coincided with the higher 
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Table 28 


TEACHER C: COMPARATIVE RANKINGS OF FIAC AND HITB 
DATA PRE-, DURING, AND POST-OUTDOOR SCHOOL 


Pre- During Post Variables 
Variable OSs Ors. OnS. Similarly Ranked 
a ee eee eee 
Withitness Low High Low Clarity 
Overlappingness Low High Medium Total response, momentum, 


persuaSiveness, warmth 


Smoothness High Low Medium 

Momentum Low High Medium Total response, overlap- 
pingness, persuasSiveness, 
warmth 

Clarity Low High Low Withitness 

PersuaSiveness Low High Medium Total response, overlap- 
pingness, momentum, 
warmth 

Warmth Low High Medium Total response, overlap- 
pingness, momentum, 
persuasiveness 

Empathy High Medium Low 

cat. L Medium High Low Cats (2,51. ),) opm tota. 

YW Pd Caco 

no 

BaiCat.e2 Medium High Low Cats e024 65, “Guatotan 

a initiation 

co) 

m « . 

Cage 3 Low Medium High 

Total Low High Medium Overlappingness, momentum, 
persuasiveness, warmth 

cn iCatig 5 Medium High Low Cats weulkiyp ec 1105 #totas: 

. initiation 

fe) 

Cats "6 Medium High Low Cars he 2 ee COC 

ve initiation 

G . 

Cate 7 Medium LOw High Cate 

2 ee ee a a ie ee Se ee ee 

Total Medium High Low Cate 2 eye 
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incidence of the total response categories during outdoor 
school. The pattern of ranking the two variables ee Ssami- 
lar pre- and post-o.sS. 

These data supported the positive side of the con- 
tradictory results summarized by Dunkin and Biddle (1974: 
131). While the ranking for warmth did not coincide with 
the elements of teacher response, the incidence during 
outdoor school was highest for warmth and Cat. tlataccepes 
feelings) and Cat. 2 (praise), which are seen as signifi- 
cant low-inference aspects of teacher response, Warmth was 
not comparatively ranked with total teacher initiation, but 
the highest incidence and rating were during outdoor school, 
providing some evidence which would negate the early theory 
posited by Lewin, Lippitt, and White (1939) that warmth and 
directness (initiation) were inversely related. 

The evidence in the present study supported the 
later theories of McCandless (1961) and L. Smith and Hudgins 
(1964) who considered the two variables unrelated. Clearly, 
further investigatponeis tneeded:togdiscoversthemmatunegof 
the relationship: Warmth and»criticism do notsparallel 
each other but, during» the outdoor ‘phase, \Teacher »C"s high 
rating for warmth was contrasted with the lower incidence 
of criticism which would support a popular but unconfirmed 
view of warmth and criticism. 


The rankings for clarity did not coincide with 


those of Cat. 5 (lectures), Cat. 6 (gives directions), or 
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total initiations, but the relationship is worth InVestaga- 
ting further. Clarity was rated higher#tate ©fS2 than regu— 
lar school, which supported one side of the mixed results 
for three*téachersenoted by*Blocksidge (1978); €lacityeis 
a factor in the learning-by-discovery model in which a 
degree Of vagueness: is expected (Worthen, in Travers, 

Bie ol)  Leachereidid not reveal Ja,discovery—learning 
style during outdoor school in her rating POENC Lara eo 
the incidence of questioning which was low. 

The low rating for empathy for Teacher C was gener- 
ally in keeping with the low recorded frequencies of the 
low-inference variable "accepts feelings." The ranked 
frequencies did not parallel the ratings, but the lowest 
rating for empathy was after outdoor school when a very 
minimal incidence of the teacher accepting feelings was 
recorded. The contrast between the ratings for warmth and 
empathy was indicative of the independence of those two 
variables. 

The inverse relationship between overlappingness, 
momentum, persuasiveness, warmth, total response, and 
smoothness was not clear, but the low rating for smoothness 
at outdoor school may have indicated the difficulry of 
Maintaining that quality outdoors and "on the move." 
Empathy inversely varied with accepting ideas which would 
indicate that eet iad ideas does not depend on the 


teacher being empathetic. The low-inference variables-- 
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eecacherelectures/(Cat.-5)4+gives directionss(Cate 6)e, cand 
total teacher initiation--inversely varied with teacher 

SELlticizess) (Cat, 7) .-andsteacher questions (Cat..4).,.which 
did not clearly show any pattern apart from those already 


alluded ~tox 


Presege-Process Data 

This section examines the interrelationship of 
variables from two segments of the Dunkin and Biddle (1974) 
model for the study of teaching (Figure 1, page 8). The 
presage segment deals with formative data, training experi- 
ence, teaching experience, and teacher properties. The 
process segment deals with teacher behaviour under (a) HITB 
and (b) FIAC data. Various researchers, including Dunkin 
and Biddle (1974), have considered the importance of the 
interrelationships between segments. In this case, Teacher 
C's preparation and experience are examined in the Lignin tot 
her performance in the classroom and outdoors. 

Teacher C was a 2/-year-old female with three and 
one-half years' teaching experience and undergraduate 
degrees in music and education. There was a complete 
absence of evidence that this teacher accepted student 
feelings during all observed mathematics sessions. Other 
observations made of her teaching would indicate that her 
performance outdoors differed from her performance indoors, 


as measured by two observational tools. In all categories 
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exceprErquestioning, accepting or using student ideas, and 
Criticism)-and for all variables but smoothness, she was 
credited with displaying higher incidence of the behaviour 
during outdoor school compared with the average indoor 
acacemice besson. (The MPAI score indicated that. she was at 
Or below the 50th percentile when compared with teachers 
wWhOshac. Similar tCraineng vand Situation. 

Dunkin and Biddle (1974:124) nove that there were 
contradictory results for the relationship between teacher 
scores on the MTAI and teacher indirectness. Teacher C's 
frequency percentages for indirectness-response were mini- 
mal (never more than 11.7% of total talk) whereas she was. 
placed at or below the 50th percentile on the MTAI. These 
data would indicate that she placed no higher than 502 of 
the population on the autocratic-democratic continuum and 
she engaged in a small (11.7%) amount of talk intended to 
encourage (childrensto. initiate more talk. (Teacher €s data 
Gidenct aclanity Munkin andaBiddleds sicture Of contradiccory 
relationships between the MTAI and teacher response. The 
same, authors: reported that teachers use litcle criticism, 
which was supported by data from Teacher C, Criticism, 
according to Dunkin and Biddle (1974:131), was not seen to 
be related to MTAI scores; thus, the relationship was 


considered eto se! irrelevant. 
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Context Data 


1. Student formative experiences are shown in Table 29. 


VabLles 29 
TEACHER Gs CONTEXTS DATA 
a 


Age/Grade Now of -Students* Sor Total (Class 
eee eee oe a eee ie © OY See ee ee 


Age: 9 years Vi 26.9 
10 years be? 65.4 
ll years 2 hal 
Grade: 5 26 100.00 


* 
sex:= 18 girls, 8 boys; Ratio: 9:45 .Meanyage 9.8. ,ears 


22a ctudent PYrOpereres 


The students of Teacher C were not included in the 
system-wide testing sample which examined achievement in the 
vocabulary and reading comprehension as well as the mathe- 
matical competencies of concepts, computation, and applica- 
Elon (rabies 30,031, 32). From thevresults, for Graccswseand 
6 it may be presumed that Grade 5 students were at a com- 
parable level when the scores for verbal ability (Table 30) 
are considered. With the exception of some mathematical 
competencies and the CCAT non-verbal scores, it may be 
presumed that the students of Teacher C were equal to or 


superior to the median scores for the total Calgary «pub eLe 
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Table 30 


CCAT GRADE 4, TEST SCORES FOR CALGARY PUBLIC 
SCHOOL SYSTEM, RELEVANT CLASSES, 
AND STUDENTS OF TEACHER C 


rocaL Students School Teacher C 
System Themselves Grade 4 Grade 4 
EOVI=LIS 0 EOUVS=SL9I79 VOTI=19S07 LST S=019 79 

Verbal 

N = 6568 N ine. N = 21 N = 12 
min, = 2) min. = 51 min. = 42 min. = 40 
max. = 98 max. = 86 max. = 82 max. = 82 
med. = 64.4 med. = 68.0 med. = 65.3 med. = 68.5 


Non-Verbal 


N ='505.5'/ N = 4 N = 21 N = 12 
ax = 3 min. = 71 Mate SO min. = 44 
max. = 80 Max. = 75 max. = 78 max. = 80 
med. = Gil ai3 med. = 75.0 med. = 67.0 med. = 66.5 


CCAT: Canadian Cognitive Abilities Test 
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Table 31 


TEST SCORES FOR CALGARY 
PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM AND THE SCHOOL: 
TEACHER C STUDENTS OMITTED 


i Eh) 


Total 
System 


Verbal 


med. = 


Grade 3* 


iWenech | 


SCNOOU 


med. 


Grade 6* 

Total Total 

System School 
Verbal 
N =). 5033 N = 23 
min. = a Men. =e > 
max. = 45 max. = 41 
med, = Pape, med. = 30.2 


Reading Comprehension 


N = 


= 

a 

x 
| 


6290 


N 


*All data 1979-1930 
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Reading Comprehension 
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school system. 
3. School and Community Context 

The Calgary \pubiiie school in which Teacher © taught 
had a student enrolment in the elementary section of 145 and 
mreane junior highYschoolysection of 204, in 1979, The 
population of the city of.Calgany wassabout+530,800 inthe 
same year. 

As the school boundaries were not fixed, a number of 
junior high students were bused to the school while the 
‘elementary school enrolled only local children, Parents of 
students in Teacher C's class generally supported outdoor 
education as was evidenced by the fact that all but two of 
the children were allowed to attend outdoor school, which 
eivaited altee of $20. pert child, 

4. ein eencom Context 

The classroom was a self-contained unit reserved for 
ell Grade 5 students) in the school.| The children woccupied 
the same seats and desks for most of the period during which 
the study was made, The plan sketch (Figure 12) shows the 
main features of the classroom which included rows of desks 
facing the “front '-—Various-pieces-ofchildren-s.ant 
adorned the walls. One whole wall was taken up by windows 
which were between four and eight feet measured from the 


floor. The mobile nature of the outdoor setting did not 


rend Ltseltf to iavsketch. 
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5. Outdoor Context 

The outdoor school was conducted at Camp Horizon 
nearsBragg-Creek;sAlbertayassmall rural ‘town of about 
1000 people. The environments described in the environment 
Tiveilony (th igure, 13), the: log sof prominentsascenes,. and the 
"day-in the life of a classroom teacher at outdoor school" 
did not have sufficient permanency to Pua a sketch to be 
meaningful. The day began and ended in the GOLMLcOony. 
Breakfast and supper were taken with the larger group in 
the main lodge, The study group hiked along a road with a 
VWestreacO a, Grilling brigiand a trip vto a beaver pond via the 
river bank. The evening craft session was spent in the © 
craft shed and the campfire was held in the dining area of 
the main lodge. 

6. Classroom/Outdoor Contexts 

The classroom and outdoor context were viewed as 
being distinct from each other. An inventory of each 
environment, is: presented in: Figure 13 in order that ditfter— 
ences may readily be seen. 

The “two environments had distinct effects on the 
children. The school site was very familiar to them because 
they had attended the classroom during regular school days 
for approximately 10 weeks prior to the observation period. 
On the other hand, they had occupied the outdoor site only 
about 24 hours. In addition to the novelty of the site, the 


class was mobile, hiking as it did during the environment 
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Classroom: Mathematics 


Date: 7 November 1979; 9:15 am 
Organization of Total School 

Self-contained classroom. 
per classroom in elementary school. 


Jr. High included a recent bilingual 
program. 


Organization of Class 


Generally taught as an entity by the 
classroom teacher with exception of 
science & health. Up to 27 students. 


Air 

Still; gentle air-conditioning. 
Lighting 

Fluorescent; windows along one wall. 
Humidity 

Low 

Floor 


Hardwood, with a square carpet 
in space. 


Ceiling and Walls 


Painted; a number of chalkboards and 
children's artwork on display. 


Teacher C:z 


Single grade 


Outdoor School Site: Hike 


Date: 22 November 1979; 9:15 am 
Organization of Outdoor School 


Grade 4s attended two days (Tues. & Wed.); 
Grade 5s attended three days (Wed., Thurs, 
Fri.); Grade 6s attended five days. 
Special classes attended three days. 


Organization of Class 


Each class functioned separately from the 
other grades with the exception of spe- 
cial class students who joined those of a 
comparable age; 30 students, 3 teachers, 
and the observer. 

Air 

Slight breeze, sunny 

Lighting 

Sky clear; occasional clouds. 

Humidity 

Medium 


Ground 


Gravel road; open shrub 


Surroundings 


Mixed-wood, open forest. 


Figure 13 


Environment Inventory 
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Behaviour Setting 


Classroom boundaries desks, chairs, 
gathering space on floor. Academic 


work required. Bells, timetables, and 


routines maintained atmosphere. 
Behaviour Objects 


Books, pens, pencils, desks, chairs, 
chalkboard, lockers, 


Standing Patterns 


Desks for seat work; gathering space 
for disengaged students. 


Period of Observation in Daily Plan 
Morning, after opening announcements 
and before social studies lesson, 
Place in Weekly Plan 

Tuesday 

Roles of Specialists 

The class normally met with V-P for 
science and physical education, and 
with another teacher for health edu- 
cation. : 


Interaction Patterns 


Boys and girls, the teacher, and the 
observer. 


Timing 


Early morning. 
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Behaviour Setting 


Gravel road, ditches, and fringes of 
forest. No academic requirements. Walk- 
ing expected, informal grouping allowed. No 
particular topics of conversation. 


Behaviour Objects 


Day packs; natural objects en route, 


Standing Patterns 


Walking on left side of road, loosely 
grouped. 


Period of Observation in Daily Plan 


Morning, shortly after breakfast, en 
route to exploratory gas-drilling rig; 
day-long nike lay ahead, 


Place in Weekly Plan 


Thursday 


Roles of Specialists 


Two extra teachers accompanied class: 
(1) V-P who normally taught science and 

jaSo Celoy (A) ei jsepauewieine OuSis ieSeelnere 
[the observer was also viewed as’ a 
teacher by the students], 


‘Interaction Patterns 


IXOS7S einiel CuelS ~ WINE WSRElaeie, tele Wor, 
the resident O.S, teacher, and the 
observer. 


Timing 


Early morning. 
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Figure 13 (continued) 
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inventory. As the walk proceeded, children moved Singlygor 
in small groups with varying speeds, sometimes racing ahead, 
at other times lagging behind, Mostly, the group stayed on 
Enesgrdvel road but):occasionally individuals showed their 
independence by leaving the main body for diversions into 
the ditches and shrubs at the roadside. The total atmos- 
phere of the hike was relaxed, with flexible boundaries and 
rules, and yet the teacher, although boperane of a wider 
range of behaviour, saw fit to recall those who strayed too 
fae erommehe group... By ?tcontrast, the, school classroom 
called for "arithmetic-like" behaviour within the confines 
of the school room. During the arithmetic lesson the 
students were in various stages of understanding and moti- 
vation as far as the concepts were concerned, while on the 
hike they were undertaking an adventurous excursion into 
relatively unfamiliar terrain, blindly following their 
leaders in whom they revealed absolute faith. They knew 
only that they were going to visit a gas exploration drill- 
ing rig and a beaver pond, eating lunch en route, and 


Beturningesust fprierstosvsuppersat 5<00fpm. 


Student-Process Data 


The percentage frequencies for Teacher C's lessons 


using FIAC data were shown earlier in Table 26, with student 


talk in Categories 8 and 9. Of the total classroom talk, 


students contributed for a mean average of 39.9% over all 
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observed sessions. Prior to outdoor school students accoun- 
ted for 47.2% of total talk, dropping to 32.63 Gein g go's. 
Following the outdoor session, their talk increased again 
Correachi47 32%. 

Category 9 \inchudes sstudenteinitiatingttalks* The 
SGudentsainitiated pmostsbeforée (OuSsfeleasteduningdsOys es, and 
Detween thelextremés post-O.S; (The datadid not ssupport 
the suggestions made by outdoor Saneaaian authors that 
children may engage in more initiating talk during 0O,S. 
(fenwensmi threetwal'tsir1972:45) 

Category 8 includes student responses to teacher 
questions. The students exhibited most responses post-o0..S., 
less pre-O.S., and least responses during O,S. There was 
no particular pattern associated with the relative frequency 
percentages in the two student talk categories. 

More student talk occurred during the innovative 
social studies «SPEDS aprogramithangtheueawas vinsanypoeker 
program; library. ranked second, mathematics was third. Out- 
door school had the lowest frequency percentage. The high- 
est incidence for a single lesson was for SPEDS, while the 
single lowest incidence was for a mathematics lesson. The 
highest mean average frequency percentage for student~-initi- 
ated talk was during the SPEDS lessons, library ranked 
second, outdoor school third, and mathematics had the lowest 
mean average, In Cat, 8 unaens response) the highest 


-frequency percentage mean average was for mathematics, 
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outdoor school ranked second, SPEDS was third, and library 
had the lowest mean average. The highest frequency for 
any one lesson was during mathematics and the lowest was 
during library period. 

Although an absolute inverse relationship between 
Cats. ce and | 9edid*notvexist, dt would) be? appropriate® to 
observe that as Cat, 9 increased in frequency, Cat. 8 
tended to decrease. The SPEDS peosuatieeveaied a high 
£icloence of student initiations “The relativelyvhigh 
frequency was appropriate to the purpose of the lessons 
which encouraged children to speak at length on the topics 
selected. Mathematics, on the other hand, did not give . 
scope for student initiation, hence the higher incidence of 
responses af these sessions. 
Context-Student 

PYOCeESS Data 

The context-student process data may be summarized 
as a class made up predominantly of girls ranging in age 
rom ote Pityearsy butsmostly 1LO0-year-olds. Students ‘spoke 
more thanetheir:teacner=in Social=studtesrana Tebrary 
-sessions; otherwise, the teacher talked more than the 
students. Students spoke more before and after, than during 
outdoor school. They engaged in more initiating talk than 
mere response during the entire period, but they were more 
activerinucat.e9"prior to outdoor school andi an Cat. siatter- 


ward. The highest single incidence for either category, in 
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any session, was for Cat. 9 during SPEDS before outdoor 
school. 
Teacher and Student 

Eve@cess lata 

Teacher and student-reported data from HITB and FIAC 
instruments were set out in Tables Pai MOA, PAN a senaletovacy ua 
the very hub of teaching and learning is student and teacher 
talk. The process segment was identified as a key element 
in the Dunkin and Biddle (1974) model (Figure 1, page 8). 

Data indicated that Teacher C engaged in more talk 
about student feelings, praising, lecturing, and direction 
giving, while at the same time, she was coded as exhibiting 
greater withitness, overlappingness, momentum, clarity, 
persuasiveness, warmth, and empathy during 0.S, Throughout 
the outdoor phase, the mean average student talk ranked 
below the frequency percentage for student talk before and 
after the experience which were equal, Student "response" 
qurang-O.S. was lessmthan, frequencies recorded berore or 
after the outdoor phase. 

Total student talk did not correspond with the 
ranked frequency percentage for any teacher category. Stu- 
dent "response" frequency rankings corresponded with the 
ranking for teacher's questioning and criticism. Student 


"initiated" frequency rankings corresponded with the rank~- 


ing for smoothness. 
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Pre- During Post— 
PlACwCacegoraes On or ORS. Oo. 
Student Cat. 8 (response) Medium Low High 
Teacher Cat. 4 (questions) Medium Low High 
Teacher Cat .F7/) (erits cism) Medium Low High 


heacher “questions” andr students "responses sare 
closely related because of the nature of question-and-answer 
associations. Teacher criticism was not associated with the 
other two variables for any obvious reason. 

Total student talk shown in Table 26 may be compared 
with teacher response and teacher initiation, Flanders 
(1974) theorized that indirect teacher talk (response) 
encouraged a higher incidence of student initiation, Data 
derived from the students and Teacher C did not support that 
theory buteiecather,athe contrary; withicotal student talk 
(Gatse Sdianda®)*astudent andtiation? (Cat. 9), and student 
response (Cat. 8) recording the lowest incidences during 
0O.S., while teacher responses were highest during the out- 
door phases. sTotalestudentntalkyi Catsencgeanda9,Gwere 
inversely ranked with clarity and withitness. Student ini- 
tiating, talk. (Cat. 9) ranked inversely with total: teacher 
response, overlappingness, momentum, persuasSiveness, and 
warmth. Student responses (Cat. 8) ranked inversely with 
total teacher initiation, accepting feelings (Cat. l), 
praises (Cat. 2), lectures (Cat. 5), and gives directions 


(Cat. 6). These data would indicate that, as Teacher C 
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exhibited higher percentages or ratings of the variables, 


the students' talk diminished. 


Context-Process Data 

The following considers the behaviour of teacher 
and students in the context of regular school and outdoor 
school. The main’ thrust of this aspect of the study was to 
observe the interaction of the teacher and students in the 
context of classroom and outdoor setting. The instrument 
for primary data collection in this segment was the ethno- 
graphic record fashioned after the model suggested by 
Johnson and Gardner (1979). Table 33 contains a walkers). qone 
. prominent scenes," a summary of highlights drawn from the 
Sample days studied. The log is followed by two samples: 
Soelayeinecne. late of arclassroom: teachermeat regular school" 
(Vable 34)) and. "a-day in the life of av‘classroom teacher at 
Oouedoor school” (Table 35), Findings are: discussed and 
interpreted below. 

The class experienced amuch longer day together 
during outdoor schoo thanvat regular school iheyestepe 
in two separate groups, one of boys and one of girls (see 
Figure 14), but their waking hours were spent together with 
classmates of either sex. The waking period amounted to 
15 hours together. At regular school, the time students 
spent with peers amounted to about 5 hours daily. The seg- 


ments as divided by mealtimes were approximately the same 
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TEACHER C: LOG OF PROMINENT SCENES 
AT REGULAR AND OUTDOOR SCHOOLS 


Regular School 


Time 


Outdoor School 


Tuesday, 
eco Olathe 3:20 ~pm) 


teacher arrives at class. 


Children asked to read 
Silently. 


Arithmetic seat work 
assigned, 


Begin social studies. 
Recess? 

Teacher goes for recess 
(phones a parent). 
Teacher returns to class 
& issues various assign- 
ments, 


Class goes to library. 


Classmriy oraty. 


Class returns to room. 


Teacher goes for lunch in 


staff room. 


13 November 1979 


T0200 


10:34 


Ei02 


Pies 0 


12:90 


jared 6) 


Thursday, 22 November 1979 
Giz30eame— flO}. 5@0m)) 


Boys getting washed and 
dressed. 


Breakfast for all. 


Chuldren andestatrepick 
up lunch»stems, 


Leave lodge for hike. 
Hiking “and 1Tnteracting 
along the road. 


Hiking and interacting 
along the road, 


Arrive at exploration 
dra Uiing eran 


TOUctuOr, Sites 


TOUGDROL ESLTte: 
TOUT OLAS. ted 


Class leaves drill site 
walking to the river, 


Auvivabratiniver: 


Lunch time beside river. 
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(continued) 


ere ee ee eras 


Regqtrar School Time Outdoor School 
Peacher at Lunch. 12:30 Crushed-rock paint applied 
to. faces, 
Teacher at lunch, 12% 45° Vern esis lune ne 
Afternoon school begins, L:ii3 hake 
Teacher leaves; vice-prin- be Hae and seek game. 
Cipalcarrives. 
Science lesson begins. 1:30 Hide and seek game, 
Teacher returns, 2:00 End of game. 
Reading assigned, 2:10 Resume hike, 
Class goes to health 2:45 Arrive at the foot of a 
lesson. hill. 
Class at health lesson, 3:00 Hike to beaver site, 
Class returns to own room. S215. Hikewto: beaver, site. 
@Cllass/teacher leave school. 3:20° “Hike sto beaverwsite. 
3:30 Arrive at beaver site. 
3-55 dike backitov lodge. 
5:15 Supper for children/staff. 
6:00 Quiet time; teacher 
showers. 
6245 Begin craltedceiwecy. 
7-50 Parents: Toure cratt area, 
8:05 “Children clean, up craic 
area. 
8215 tampfire. 
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Table “324 (contsinwed) 


Regular School Time Outdoor School 
oY Loo VHOE Chocolate anameoastur 
9:40 Children bid farewell to 
parents and go with 
counsellor to the 
dOrMicory . 
10:00 Teacher arrives to say 
goodnight. 
10:10 Teacher leaves, 
10.15 —UGignvs our; counsellors 


remain to supervise. 
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Table 34 


TEACHER...C timid DAY INTHE LLEEyOR.AwGLASSROOM 
TEACHER AT REGULAR SCHOOL 


Sn eee 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—— 


Noise 
Inference. Time* Levelt Event 
Students like to g2 50 3 C goes to desk. Students 
enter room early. ask her why she was not 
Cally. 
Adrian & Ellen S253 4 Adrian blows trombone. 
seeking attention Ellen calls to teacher, 
Srudentsebusy with 8:55 & C welcomes Shawn who has 
different projects been away Sick. Shawn 
(art/homework) . smiles in response, 
Grade* 5S appear 8:58 2 Announcements over PA re 
HOt nc NOtLce:. Jim oh ee SUOLCS mL OmaAGS iis 
Students) to. lrsten to 
announcements. 
S59 Z C-goes, to cloakroom. 
Students take long 9:00 2 C announces free reading. 
time to settle, 
G02 ui CY MOUCLONS LOLDOYS Ll On SLOD 


SIELING) ON -OnLY <2  Legs.or 
their chairs, As soon as 
C turns away, Cory resumes 
balancing Ong 2 Chain Jlegs. 


(13 November 1979; 8:30 am - 3:20 pm) 


+Noise level key: 4 Unacceptable to teacher 
(Tikunoff et al., 3 Acceptable to teacher 
LL but not to observer 


2 Acceptable to teacher 
1 Small amount 


0 Silence 
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Table 34 (continued) 


ee ee eee 


Noise 
Inference Time Level Event 


Everyone appears 920% Group settles down to 

to respect quiet quiet time. Debbie (a 

time. native Indian) reads an 
PaLlannDiSeory ebook. 
Stephanie, Adrian, Shawn, 
Debbie, Heather, Teresa, 
& Bev in desks; remainder 
Ongcakpe 
Stacey & Adrian whisper 
whole time. 

Teacher talks to SIG) General criticism of 

"group" rather group.aby GC £onsnotsread= 

chanspLcking.out ing. Silence, followed 

individuals. by naming Susan for not 
reading. 

Grhaswa-Lot of Sa 8 BElanes&eCony. sent. back to 

Preparation £O do desks for balancing on 2 

& needs class time chain legs. 

COncatChnwupi. 

BOySuerying teach- 9:14 Bolan es «COLy ss echairs 

Ger to see how far quickly filled by 2 more 

theyacanigo, boys who also balance on 
gaechaiuy legs, 

oaks) Two new boys sent to 

desks. Stephanie leaves 
room without asking, 
while Jennifer returns. 

Seatewock inamath. 9:18 Assignment in STA Math 

NOtEaLeSsson as begins work. Kelly and 

such. Paul argue about being 
moved. Adrian told to 
return to desk from rug. 

Book sharing is 0-28 Bev & Stephanie have 


used as excuse to 
fraternize. 


commandeered Adrian's 
desk in order to share a 
textbook. 
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Table 34 (continued) 


a ea ee 


Noise 
Inference Time Level Event 


———_—— 


Students taking a 
long time to settle. 


Expectation level eI PAS ak C leaves desk to check on 

revealed in class. Stacey, who is warned not 
to attempt #5 because of 
GuELMeultye mOnty (Brad: 9s 
one other student remain- 
ingeonrecarper sh Capatxrols 
class checking on work; 
fetches a new math book 


for Ellen. 
Teacher ready to one) Ni Grelears, altabtertoratl iow 
perform tasks of students to work in group, 
which students 
are capable. 
9:32 Very pretty nurse enters. 


Paul & Shawn say, know- 
ingly; Gthates thennurse.” 


Smirkes 
925 ug Nurse speaks to C and 
leaves. 
C controls new 9:34 Lp New book handed out. 
SEOG Kc Paul asks observer how to 


spell teacher's name. 


9255 1 Social studies assignment 
placed on board. 


Some students want Most students working at 
to change subjects math. but noter social 
immediately. studies assignment, 


Deru, Heather & Kelly talk to 
Debbie about Indians, 


259 A wolf whistle is heard, 
goes unchecked (unsure of 
source). 
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Table 34 (contintied) 


TY 


Noise 

Inference Time Level Event 

C shows interest 9:40 1 Debbie shows Indian book 

Pievebpie, “even £6 GY 4They*chatiabout Wet; 

though she is 

OpEeLOpLC. 

There is no evi- 9:41 i. Jennifer, then Stacey, go 

dence of discri- for help Yin-smath: 

mination against 

Debbie (a native Homework & math raised up 

Indian). Some the board to make room 

evidence of dis- for social studies' 

like for Ellen, assignment. 

who has trouble 

learning & is 

different in 

appearance. 

S242 2 Bell ‘signals end of peri- 

od. Some students use 
Signal to stop math; some 
hesitate, but most keep 
GON. 

Presumably, bell Oe 3 Math. cone Pues wm mabe — 

WasmeOrrdnm, sigh, an's trombone falls to 

not Grade 5s. floor.» Debbie has*a™-tug= 
of-war with another child. 
She wins tug-of-war, drops 
book near observer, who 
packs? 22 4Up- 

Noisy but orderly 9:52 2 C-stops math’ ssegquns 

change. social studies assignment. 

O53 ig Giswitches on-lighnts. 


Some students have begun 
social studies; most have 
not. 


9:54 i C returns to desk. 
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Noise 
Inference Time Level Event 

9555 2 Michael sent to rear table 
incam Iindinecuiwayen ier, 
"Can you see from the 
back table?" 

9258 1 All fell silent & work- 
ing. Michele enters & 
is welcomed by class. 

C getting exas- LO= 00 Z Gunkiorasrayneimesy Write 

perated. down the whole thing." 
[temperature 22°C,] 

Ellen smiles as 10302 Adrian, rejecting Ellen 

she purposely again, "Oh, she touched 

touches desk, my desk." Adrian moves 

turning the rejec- to share with Bev. 

Etom i ntowan bug- Adrian asked if she has 

ging" situation finished. 

Mi Fordenttocreta= 

liate. 

LOR 0S 0) C: "Hands up those who 
have not finished the 
first) board... startew 
handsi-go wp.|)diustlel. 

Students who nor- 10:07 1 Paul borrows Ellen's 

mally-shun Ellen correcting, 21udd. 

use her. 

Convention of LON 0 Misinterpretation of a 

placing omitted misplaced word. Assign- 

word above rather board (No. el erased: 

than below the Assignment choice of 

sentence. describing Indians or 
pioneers. All busy 
copying assignment from 
board. 

Debbie appears POLO e Debbie seeking atten- 


to seek atten- 
tion because she 
esieindian . 
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(continued) 
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(continued) 


ee ee eo ee Se ee a 


Inference Time 


Noise 
Level 


Event 


OO I 


LOeaeL 


Ori 


oa LOsee 22 


Mike, though 10:34 
Drea Gite: tas it 
GUrEevewle, EOnwork 
in classroom set- 
ting. Has been 
placed in semi- 
isolation in the 
small cloakroom. 
Small responsi- 
biitty.-to-show 
rust) in, Mike’. 


LO a5 


Mike present in LO336 
classroom for 

copying assign- 

ment. 


Students show con- 10:42 


sciousness of 
appearance; e.g. 
Stephanie combs 
Hain. ~Puberty 
onset, 


b 


Cert Recess; yousguys. " 
[some (7) persist in work- 
ing. | “Outside! Freshvair 
wilbEndotyou goodtwai pKelly 
& Debbie trying. to get 
attention. 


Mike complains about 
having done the assign- 
ment previous -vear.{AG: 
uGeed.. Youvshouldvdo-a 
good job" 


C goes for coffee but en 
TOUTE {STOPS jak OLrice to 
phone a parent. 


MikéacarrieseintG 'sstea. 
Erin goes to; nurse. .C 
lectures class on safety 
re "rough-housing." 


PA announcement re Jr. 
Highsreportacards: 


Social studies assign- 
ment to be copied off 
board; or work on report; 
or mathematics; or any- 
thangs. 


Clchecks Erines gas 
received in playground. 
Paul shows morbid inter- 
est in wound. Bev & 
Stephanie join in. 


Soeva 
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(continued) 


EEE 


Inference 


Time 


Noise 
Level 


Event 


I 


Indirect way of 
asking students 
eo? return: to 
their desks. 


C is calm through- 
out experience. 


C speaks natur- 
aL age ens — 
Wi Cicant Ly 


10:43 


10:45 


1Os50 


OF 


LO S53 


IRS Seas" 


1L=00 


2 


2 


More & more going to look 
at wound. 


Ghasks*= them 1f"their 
notes are complete. 


Great concern re Erin; 
bleod"on? Eloor outside 
door. 


Students given 2 minutes 
to finish assignment. 


Paging telephone for C. 


Students asked to return 
to seats,s Briel recap 
on explorers. Q&A 
series between C & Paul 
re-avreatbirmationor 
reasons) LOLRreCpOre re GC 
summarizes task: use 
Library, -LInaeracks, 
write. 


Students raise questions 
re sleeping arrangements 
at upcoming outdoor 
school, Andrea expres- 
ses concern about sleep- 
IngGsarrangemences at camp 
which go unanswered. 


CVgives© Limit £or *obtain- 
ing research on the two 
social studies topics. 


C29"Don “tshavera harry 
Ere)? Directed -co*™sueror 
Stephanie with their 
reaction to the research 
task. 
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Table 34 (continued) 


a 


Noise 
Inference Time Level Event 


11:02 S Group leaves for library. 


Librarian shows NA tO) 2 Librarian briefs students 
Phat in. the on research task. 

JLivebae Welles leat) 

ing charge 


viesabee [Ethnographic record 
EO suspended during HITB 
£2300 coding.) . 


12205 Return to class for lunch- 
time. Students leave. 


Aesevt—-TuLeilling C warns observer that she 
prophecy. will be tired by the end. 
Break, for, lunch...C spends 
entire time in staff room, 


1 BRS his} 4 C & observer arrive at 
classroom where much 
squabbling and pushing 
occurs. Mike & Paul 
talking quietly together 
at Paul's desk. 


sel AE ViCeC=DEInc pale Dot bse tO 
announce gymnastics and 
volleyball practices, 


eee) 3 C leaves. Class contin- 
ues with various conver- 
sations [within obser- 
ver's earshot]; one 
involved Adrian defend- 
ing Teacher-C as, the 
"best teacher in the 
WOLLC .s 


eZ 3 Paging telephone rings, 
Kelly refuses to answer 
it, Dut Stephanie volun= 
CeEeCrsS:. 
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Table 34 (continued) 


Sa rr ee ee ee 


Noise 
Inference Time Level Event 
L230 1 SClence's) V-Pconducts a 
discussion on two wiring 
SyVSLemsS tor light bulbs 
and small batteries. 
Interruptions deers it Visiting teacher respon- 
generally taken Srpler Lom OuLdeor™=scnools 
Meserpae. | Visi- announces need for forms 
ting teacher has and money to be turned 
Start Status but Ln tOmscioole, 
is known to stu- 
dents by her 
given name. 
iPS) S) i V-P recaps learnings... 
Students pick up 1:40 2 V-P announces test in 
& capitalize on flippant manner. 
V-Pis) lrght—hear— Andrea demands attention 
ted, humorous in mincing, baby voice. 
approach. 
1:42 2. COEV. anGdPKOGi atin ash 
PeeeSic. 
HO) 2 Most have finished test 
& have resumed experi- 
ments with light bulbs, 
wire, & batteries, with 
enthusiasm, 
NOsreat= LIinisn 20S GC returns touclassroom. 
to science lesson. Class discussion on what 
pve sows 
210 5 C directs class to take 


out red book. Teacher's 
look deters Bev. 


Many books dis- 
placed on purpose. 
Much "jacking" 


around. [Temperature: 74°F] 
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Table 34 (continued) 


ee EES 


Noise 
Inference Time Level Event 


2 cote 3 Bev blows*a note ont lute. 
Discusstonvof meaning of 
termed noe waters 
Many personal examples 
cited by students. 


1 Class returns to calm 
without any undue excite- 
Ment. 
Everyone shares and 2 C shows warm response to 
listens. Shawn's account of being 


Nin NOCwWacer ys 


2215 a C shares Mike's feeling 
about his father's traf- 
fieoviolation - noe .-condem-— 


nation: 
2227 Discussion on the word 
"ambiguous." 
Appears. to be fil- EES) 1 Paul asked to read; all 
DLE Goun st ime. given a chance in turn. 


Bev missed but picked up 
later, Jenny allowed to 
read more than others, 
All children enjoy read- 
ind, aloud, 


Dine Bell sounds. 


2:45 2 Class leaves room for a 
health lesson with anoth- 
er teacher. C has spare 
period; spends™=it= rn her 
room marking papers, 
[Observer joins class at 

health lesson. ] 


2050 2 Health teacher introduces 
POLILCe (Ott Lce rn wiOsshiows 
film depicting young 
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Table 34 (continued) 


a EO PE Ee ee ee ee Ne 
Noise 
Inference Time Level Event 


shoplifter stealing and 
being apprehended. 


3 eh0 2 Students' questions re- 
veal their interest. 
stacey, Jennifer, and 
Stephen question police- 
man about the possible 
outcome for shoplifting. 
He informs them about a 
juvenile detention home. 


Sed 4 All students very con- 
cerned when it is sugges- 
ted that offenders may be 
taken away from home. 
Uproar breaks out, 


Paul speaks his opinion 
in a quiet moment. 


No thought is Other offences mentioned, 
given to the Reference is made to 
effect such a "drunken Indians." 


reference has on 
Debbie (who is 
a native Indian). 


Sais) 2 Group returns to class- 
room. Teacher sees them 
drsmissed for dave uast 
student leaves at 3:20. 
Teacher departs because 
she has.a night: class to 
attend, 
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Habless5 


TEACHER C: A DAY IN THE LIFE OF A CLASSROOM 
TEACHER AT OUTDOOR SCHOOL 


ee ee Dee ee 
ee ggg... 


Noise 
Inference Time* Levelt Event 
Grade 5 DO C was absent previous day 
owing to intestinal upset. 
Boys establishing iu 4 Getting washed & dressed. 
themselves with 
Grade 6 boys who 
have been at the 
centre for two 
days previous. 
14,0 6 Mike, Paul, & Adrian play- 
ing electronic hockey.. 
250 1 ‘Leave eaOrmmecorvyesocgoeto 
lodge. i 
8:00 3 Shawn wants to be first 
in queue for breakfast. 
S10 3 All but Mike go outside 
tosfoolaroeunds 
SL 0 Shawn returns to ring the 
bell. 
C enjoys reveal- oe 4 Line up for breakfast, 


ing feelings and 


> 
(QoeaNovember 1979; 7: 


+tNoise level key: 4 
(Tikwmoriset al .., 3 
1975) 


Boys tease Brad about 
30-sam- 492.15 pm) 


Unacceptable to teacher 


Acceptable to teacher 
but not tosooserver 


2 Acceptable to teacher 


Small amount 


0 Silence 
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Table 35 (continued) 


Se an ag 


Noise 
Inference Time Level Event 


—_—_—_—_— SSeS 


tsawilling to:show wanting a goodnight kiss. 
affection. C kisses Brad on cheek 
and hugs him. 


S250 3 File in to receive break- 
fast cafeteria style. 
scattered seating:) Brian 
& Paul sit with Grade 6s. 
Most others remain close 


together. 

Mounting excite- 8:45 3 Grade 5s line up to make 

ment; in antici- funchs 

pation .of the 

day hike. 

Pleattor together- 9:05 ui Instructions j£romeG ere 

ness. HikINGe ea V ast oe LORexpLO-— 
Latony dering vigeand 
nature walk. 

Poor judgment in on mS 2 Leave lodge, descend 

enoice Of route steep bank of gravel to 

EOeGLOad. roadde Brbantratlsfand 
scrapes arm. 

High excitement. 9220 Z Hiking &Ginteractings 
G-chatleingawitad hogs, 
Cony, Pauljesoekeriy.. 

Adrian testing C C warns Adrian to stay 

for his indepen- on road. 

dence. ; 

Mids students:, sami- 910710 4 Students at rig all show 

larly interested. interest & put questions 


to foreman & geologist. 


Watching rig from dis- 
tance & examining rows 
OlTD LES. 
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Table 35 (continued) 


EW 


Noise 
Inference Time Level Event 
Teachers & stu- DOs3 5 4 C goes up to see rig close 
dents not quite at hand accompanied by 
sure who should Debbie, Kelly, Michele, & 
go with whom. Nora™(ali*qrris) [At 
this time, observer tem- 
pOrarulyetoOsStee contact 
Reassemble total iss 3.0) AL DepaLrterLoOrwor Coe Val lL 
groups’) ‘Hike to ous students walk with or 
funch spot.” No drop back or run - anead or 
observations en Cr Much vamirlng, focea— 
route. si1onal*singing of camp- 
five .songs. 
Sstaving off hun- led 2 C shares bag of cookies 
ger. Evidence of WICK COtaLegnoOuD.. 
treating everyone 
alike (e.g. one 
eookrve teach): 
12200 5 Group arrives: at. bridge, 
Two leaders confer and 
agree to have lunch 
beside the river, further 
along the bank away from 
the road. Joined by 3rd 
leader, =the *scnoor Ve. 
Mindful of stu-- 2 0 2 Lunch On river bank’: 
dents hunger yet Ratang= Lunch, testing 
aware that bridge ice, begging for river 
was poor site for water drinks. 
lunchewith dust 
& vehicles. 
A relaxed situa- 12230 Z Later, the use of crushed 


CLONE awilecn 
barriers are 
lowered as stu- 
dents paint their 
teacher (& each 
other). Laughter 
at results. 


rock & water to make 

varrous “paints” for 

faces of students and 
leaders. 
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Table 35 (continued) 


SSS PSS SS SSS SPSS 


Noise 
Inference Time Level Event 


—_—_——_—_— kee eee — nn nn eee ae eee 


Relaxed atmos- 12:45 2 Packing up lunch items, 

phere. picking up garbage. Group 
is reminded of responsi- 
bilities when walking 
through area. 


Paul challenges i200 1 Paul purposely steps into 
teacher's autho- hole of wet sand to obs- 
RLbyain a@islyhway. cure animal prints. 
' Serendipitous ity O) 2 Pause) ins hikesto: play 
event. "hide & seek." 
RP 0 Karen, who has learning 
GL Eticulty,;gis the last 
to leave. 
Competition in 1 Ee pekS) 2 Nokawréturns with three 
evidence, sticks... Bev returns 


with three sticks. 


Hunting & chas- es 6 a CoryoreturnsreC nugs 

ing theme. Check- him. 

inguback for 

reassurance. 

2200 3 Gather in at sound of 
whistle, 

2210 4 Prepare to continue the 
walk. 

2245 ib ABEUVeMAL ECOL FOG hE ecto 
be climbed. 

Students & teacher. 2254 i Arrivevatateopnoft hikis 
Satmein sunny spot facing 
south. 

2236 Mh Discussion about warmth 
led by C. 


3:00 2 Moving off toward beaver 
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Table 35 (continued) 


Gs 


Noise 
Inference Time Level Event 


Site. Occasional pauses 
to examine plants or 
negotiate obstacles. 


$230 Arrive at spot where 
beaverpsranrecw cLoube Oobser—- 
ved. 

A peaceful change Sirois) Sitting, & dastening ao 
from the usual natural sounds. 
noisy classroom. 

32740 Shawn gives C a-good 
answer, although not the 
one expected, 

Restless students 3245 Brian & Shawn ask to 

manxLOuUSetorreturn leave "quiet spot." Are 

toncampsorsat permittedhtorgo tosehilt-— 

least move. side to examine beaver 
CULEINGS: 

Teachers allowing 3255 Kogiatriesehts teadership 

studentsmtorgo Onirestwob clases s-15 

ahead, successful in leading a 
small group down the hill 
& around the beaver pond 
en -Lroutelto «camp. 

Least secure stu- 4200 Uneventful return to camp. 

dents remain with 1a) Group very strung out. 

teachers. 5200 Karen & Ellen stay with 
teachers, 

Se Supper, (studentsedisrera— 

to buted throughout dining 

6:00 room, 

Rare break from 6:00 “Downttime .-ereutakessa 
students. to shower. 

6:45 


C arrives & busily 
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Table, 35) (continued) 


LE , 


Noise 
Inference Time Level Event 
distributes paper, oil, 
water, & receptacles for 
Crahtivec bass, 
Family links can Susan & Andrea keep check- 
cause anxiety even ing door & window for 
though the group signs of their mothers' 
has been gone but avrEvcls 
two days. 
120.0 2 C leaves to take phone 
Calis 
LOS S) Several Sscudenre arrive, 
to one at a time. 
Te0 
Sex role stereo- P30 C returns & engages in 
type challenged discussion with Brad re 
lonid A Bes COOKING: 
Ellen asserting ee 3 Ellen has some harsh 
herself. She is words & calls Jennifer & 
at DOtLOmM. On Bawb Ydedo brains.” 
pecking order. 
Stephanie making 7:41 3 Stephanieweste Liss Cc reo 
a power play but fetch water. 
Onbyein nt un: 
Students appar- eye OO 4 Parents enter & tour the 
ently unperturbed to candle-craft making; chat 
bY .vVlLSLt. 8:00 with teacher, students, & 
each other. 
82.05 3 Students clean up craft 
area, 
Saeko 4 Students & parents assem- 


ble in lodge for campfire 
singing led in) part py, 
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Table:35* (continued) 


eee 


Noise 
Inference Time Level Event 


9215 
indications ,of 9320 
teacher's pet. 
Porinity Groups’. O25 
9:40 
Boys are still 
young in many 
ways. 
102,00 
Surrogate mother POLO 
leaves. 
1 O;s305 


Hot? chocolate. sstoaset. 


Coepats Bradsonstheshead. 


Noticeable that boys and 
girls remain with members 
of their own classrooms: 


Group Is" Shawn, “Ketly, 
Andrea, Heather, Kogi. 


Group 2: Jennifer, Jenny, 


Group 3% Stephanie, “and 
NOt. 


Group 4: Debbie, Stacey, 
and Susan. 


Three odd individuals re- 
remain separate from each 
other es) the group: Eiien, 
Adrian, & Nora S. 


eas students not accoun- 


tear tor. | 


Matt & Dean, high school 
counsellors, shepherd 
boysetoidoumitery for 
thei nena ek. biome, 
Brad has a teddy bear. 


Teacher arrives to say 
goodnight. 


Teacher leaves. 


Rights out; counsellors 
remain to supervise. 
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for both schools, The sub-divisions of the segments were 
quitestdifferent. The regular school episodes were! of 
shorter duration (about 40 minutes each) and were announced 
by bel ls*~-the*outdoor school episodes, “in contrast, were 
longer and were subject to geographical and motivational 
determinants rather than temporal devices. The outdoor 
school experience had more spontaneous happenings where the 
aim of the exercise was more academic. It is beyond the 
scope of this work to determine the nature and comparative 
value of the learning outcomes, but in spite of the apparent 
distinction between the regular school academic activities 
and=@thes outdoor school “non-academic *activitres, there were 
instances in both settings of contrary content (for example, 
telaxed ,“inftormal “interaction in*therlabrary and learning 


about an exploratory gas-well in the field). 


Product Data 


The CAQ (Hoffmeister, 1971) was used to measure the 
students' perception of Teacher C in two dimensions, as 
shown in the data below. 


Acceptance-understanding dimension: 


Pre-O.S. Post-O.S. Gain/Loss 
N = 26 N= 24 

x = 110.960 y= 94,070 

xr #2270 X = 3.920 =0.350 
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Problem-solving skill dimension: 


Pre-O.S. Post-0.S. Gain/Loss 
N = 26 N= 24 

x = 103.390 PL=Oy9Za600 

Se 3980 XSs5d 63860 -0.120 


The CAQ was used in both instances. Reliability 
data were not yet available for the questionnaire; however, 
by using the same form with the same subjects, One possible 
explanation for the difference was that any changes in the 
mean average scores for the two dimensions were attributable 
to changes in the perception of the students, or the beha- 
vlournuoththesteacherj or a’ combination of [bothy STeacher C 
was seen to decline in both dimensions after outdoor school, 
Whether or not the outdoor school experience was the key 
Bactoreismmotiknown atethis itime, but further investigation 


is warranted. 


PART it 
Tntroduction 


Tn Part I, data for Teachers A, B, and C were pre- 


sented in the presage, process, context, product model for 


studying teaching outlined by Dunkin and Biddle (1974). 
The study of Teacher D was completed using descrip- 


tive records in a manner outlined by Doyle (1977, 1978). 


Data were recorded in field notes which were later 
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transcribed as "a week in the life of a classroom teacher 
at outdoor school." Presage, context, DEOCESS y. anauproducs 
data were not collected for Teacher D for several reasons. 

Rationale for the study format of Teacher D: 

iy teachers Wee) andlGurepresented tsanples. oF 
behaviour over a period of time spent in the classroom and 
ache; Outdoor school... At no time’ were: Teachers A ‘and B 
ehsenvedrror a continuots period tor time.  Teacher?C%was 
observed for a full day at school and again at outdoor 
school. The lone researcher found it difficult to apply 
particular instruments like HITB and FIAC and maintain 
copious notes necessary for portraying a larger slice of 
life. A week-long, "descriptive" record was, therefore, 
Maintained for Teacher D. A plan of the outdoor school 
Site is sketched in Figure 14. 

2. Teachér D was ia Substitutes for thevoriginal 
choice because the original teacher had to withdraw for 
personal reasons at the eleventh hour. There were no 
Opportunities. to observe the teacher with the regular class 
because. she was not their regular teacher. Her contact 
with students in the class had been through thrice-weekly 
Physicals education instruction, As well, after-school 
intramural and interschool activities had provided her 
with additional contact with selected students. An isola- 
ted week at outdoor school was chosen for Teacher D. 


3. Teachers A, B, and C all attended outdoor 
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schools which were partially supported but not sponsored 


by the Calgary school board. Teacher D and her class were 


part of a board-sponsored outdoor school with several 


distinctive features which the other three classes did not 


share. 


(a) 


(b) 


Cc) 


The features included the following: 

Outdoor school for Teacher D and her class was 
Part of-a.larger organization. Two other schools 
sent classes and teachers to the centre during the 
Same week. The classes were redistributed into 
study groups in a heterogeneous fashion. 

There were four residential outdoor teachers in 
addition to the four attending from the schools,. 
Making. a7stonahvot eLghe statis Lonisa ceOrgatiazac 
tional groups. Thus, two. staff were "free" for 
the equivalent of three half days ian the, four-and- 
one-half-day period. The evening period was time- 
tabled as well as mornings and afternoons, Teacher 
D'setimetable was typical of the board-sponsored 
outdoor=schoots* 

Fach teacher developed a particular core study (or 
studies) which she repeated with each of four 
groups. Teacher D was responsible for the “Ranch 
Study." In addition, she taught crafts for two 
evenings. She played a supporting role to another 
teacher during the “Pioneer Log Cabin" experience 


and a one-half day "Predator-Prey" game. 
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Teacher D 


Teacher D was observed at outdoor school from 
Monday, 14 April 1980 to Friday, 18 April 1980, inclusive. 
Porcine taple 1s, Shown an. Table 36.5 Detailed, week-long 
observations follow, with Monday shown as Day 1, Tuesday 


as Day 2, Wednesday as Day 3, and so on. 


Table 36 


TEACHER D: WEEK-LONG TIMETABLE AT OUTDOOR SCHOOL 


Day l Day -2 Day 3 Day 4 Day 5 
Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday 
Travel to Log House Prepara- Ranch Predator/ 
2 Outdoor (Suppor- tion Time Study Prey Game 
= School cave Z (Suppor- 
= role) tive 
PP Me ee re ne eee ee ee ee ae 
wae Prepara- Prepara- Ranch Ranch Ranch 
2 Batam Time tion Time Study Study. Study 
DAE aN ee eee ei NOR MEN RS Mac opel 2 
m Log House Hay Ride Grates Crabus Campfire 
bs (suppor- Campfire Campfire Campfire Travel 
ie role) 


a 


The detailed observations are interspersed with 


relevant discussion which enlarge on various episodes 


directly related to Teacher D's contributions to 0O.S. 
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Observations of Teacher D at 


Week-Long Outdoor School 


Day 1, Monday Morning 


08:30 


08:40 


08:42 


08:45 


08255 


Teacher D working in school hallway (outside her 
physical education office) on details for outdoor 
school. ~Preparing work for the’ substitute teacher 
who willreplace her in the P.E. class. Fellow 
teacher stops by D's office to wish class’a good 

Ley oh Oe 

Dreteaning ™PsE? offices ‘Fellow teachersvnsitssto 
Wiesht=elass*a “good. trip, Phone call for Ds eePaged 
to receive it in- general office (G;OV)3 

Secretary requests D to write a note to be read 
later on P.A. system. Principal offers congratu- 
lations to D following the success of her gymnas-‘~ 
tic contestants (whom she»had coached) on”*Satur- 
Gaynor Eek 2 

D writes intermittently while discussing whether or 
HOu™vee -publycatironror resules™ (2 iout-orwanpos— 
sible 24 first-place ribbons) amounts to bragging. 
Results left wlth -secretany™for *broadcase., | D) picks 
up first*aid kit: Moves to hallway where she 
converses with other O.S. teacher regarding rendez- 
Vous for -O.o. -buses, 

Secretary approaches D and fellow teacher in hall- 


way and requests their expected time of return from 
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Day 1 (cont'd.) 


09:00 


0920 


OS e7b5 


OS eS, 


Oa 


OF 25 


OO sk 


09:34 


09:40 


outdoor school. Returns to G.O.; resumes talking 
about gymnastic meet. 

Beturnc tOuP ba lOfrice wWith=mall clases teacher 
gives D a student's name tag... D goes to staff room 
LORPtckK up tmubber boots. Returns to filing cabinet 
Hitec eOrrice fOr a filevor outdoor, 1deace. 

Dogoes to Library to pick up large letters sto be 
used in a school display notice, then to say fare- 
well to Grade 2 teacher (with whom she daily travels 
EOeSChool) i. 

D visits fellow 0.S, teacher in hallway to check on 
luggage and busing arrangements. Returns to P.E. 
office prior to visiting gymnasium to bid farewell 
to- fellow teacher. 

D pauses to tape gym display notice on wall outside 
Peet Ort 1 Ca. 

Buses arrive at school, 

D goes to G.O. and places report-card comments into 
other teacher's mail slots; then toe kindergarten 
Class to,.ask about report cards, 

Dereturns. to start room ico gather personal belong- 
rbigye foie 

D goes outside to buses where she plans to say fare- 
well to busload of two Grade 6 classes, 


Second bus arrives and D helps and supervises 
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12:00 


23'6 
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loading of luggage onto that bus. While loading 
proceeds, she chats in a supportive fashion with 
students (erg7) “That's Mavqoed *bige bac, 4uaunnatts 
a nice backpack.") Talks with Shawn about his 
RoVidayie tesa hranc1 sco. 

Headed buses depart. D returns to school for her 
luggage. Bids farewell to school principal. 

D unlocks and enters school bus in which she and 
Observer will travel. tov0-.S. site.) _D starts bus. 
Bus stops at a convenience store for placebos and 
chocolate bars. 

D nas wbus ‘serviced with gas and; O11 and hasveqd 
washed off windows. Pays bill. 

De~drives, to wrans: Canada-Crowchild Trail. cowand 
Cochrane, Alberta. Conversation between D (the 
driver) and observer (the lone passenger), Discus- 
sion generally concerns school, outdoor school, and 
university. 

Pass through Cochrane; turn north on Highway 22. 
Arrive at Dogpound Creek picnic site; locare 
entrance after several attempts. 

Park bus and witness briefing of classes by D*s 
fellow teacher. Also in attendance are two teach- 
ers and their students (from other schools). D 


exchanges pleasantries with the boys and girls. 
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Day, Bolecontrds) 


22. L0 All passengers embark on buses. 
223 0 Arrive at Water Valley; pause to top up gas. 
£o200 Arrive at Silver Creek Ranch; transfer luggage from 


hired school bus to school-owned bus. 


Drscussilonwor Day) 


Departure for OWS. 


Barly preparations (08?F80-10700%hrs¥) -oTHis episode 


typified Teacher D being drawn two or more ways. Affairs 
of the school tugged in one direction, whereas the O.S. 
pulled in the other, Even as Teacher D gathered her 
thoughts and belongings for O.S. she was completing school 
business (e.g., the gym meet results and report card com- 
ments were finished). She also tended to personal rela- 
cLonshipsxztetg?, (bidding, farewelletotfeliow -teacherspy teshe 
took a° file of “outdoor ideas" which could be perceived as 
back-up material for unanticipated situations when the 
teacher might have to supply activities and leadership 
extra to the planned occasions. 

Réetuctance “tonsever *school’ties*was illustrated by 
Teacher Ditaking!thetdiisplay letters Erom thepresource 
centre to "work on a display in her spare time" (which did 
not materialize). 

In a school which sends two or more classes to O.S, 
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the other teacher took charge of one busload of children 
while D remained behind to load luggage on a second bus; 
she then drove an empty bus which the school owned. The 
teacher was relaxed and convivial in spite of being pulled 
several ways and having @ number of tasks to perform in a 


short time. 


Thenbus sjourmney (10; 00-3 00r hrs.) ) eleacher D drove 
Lhe vous fommthe first ipart .ofuthe journey, with the obser-— 
ver as the lone passenger. The seemingly never-ending list 
Dien ngSatOcdOud(Prvorwto.O.S . actuallyastanting) mpersis— 
ted during the bus journey; e.g., a stop at a convenience | 
store to buy chocolate bars and candy (which resembled 
lozenges to be used as placebos for csneveilaca sickness at 
camp) for the children. Teacher D arrived late at Dogpound 
Creek where the children were assembling prior to leaving. 
The last-minute tasks and her careful driving combined ie 
delay her....The,children had finished lunch when D arrived, 
but she remained calm and pleasant, knowing full well that 
no harm had been done. Her colleagues had supervised the 
children throughout the journey and lunch. 

The remainder of the journey from Dogpound to the 
destination was interrupted by the need, as a precaution, 
tovtil@ethe bus'’s gas tank before heading) to1O, 5.) 3Upon 
arrivalat O.¢., the luggage from the hired @busswasycrans-— 


ferred to the school-owned bus (which could be viewed as 
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double luggage handling). No explanation was offered. 


Day 1, Monday Afternoon 
es Ales Lunch in lodge, 


Sie S staff quarters settling in. 

14:10 Gathering in students' common room. 

14:20 imeroductions orall(stafP, | iTeachersptelects tobe 
Known vas "Mrs. D'™<by hercown schoo lwwhrle #the fother 
schools may use her given first name. 

14:27 Discussion of common rules. Counsellors introduce 
themselves by name and personal likes and dislikes. 
D listens attentively. Many rules covered. Per- 
sonal medication requested for storage. Dismissal 
UntiPlecrralbsivre drill’ wouldtcal Pveveryone outside. 
Shannon asks D a question. 

14355 Fire Drill: Everyone gathers outside. D chats with 
several students on the boardwalk. Children, in 


four groups, leaveion "Orientation Came iwienechiein 


counsellors. 


DISCUSSIONFOR=Day. =i 
AYPavaleac 0. . 


Familiarization phase (13:00-15:00 hrs.). The first 


hour was spent at lunch (without the children, who had eaten 


enroute). After depositing personal items in the staff 
quarters, Teacher D encountered her first challenge, The 


O.S. residential staff, being familiar with the whole 
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Situation, introduced themselves by their Given first names. 


Teacher D, ambivalent about the Situation. sarld 


Teacher D: { shouldrlike tosbesknownfaseMrs: 


by students at my school. The other 
children can call me [given name] 


if they want to, 


Duringe the “ensuing discussioniof rules andthe 


introduction of the counsellors, D listened intently, show- 


ing genuine interest. Medication was one topic, and D's 
interest was revealed later when she actively sought and 
Stored medicines. At the. conclusion of this episode, the 


children gathered outside prior to an orientation game wi 


ery 


theiz counsellors. She revealed again how much at ease she 


Wocmovyechacte1ngeintormally with the echalaren: 
De Shannon, did you enjoy your bus ride? 


Sole Yes wMrs.'/D.- We went ton thesGochranc Ranches 


Day 1, Monday, Late Afternoon 


SOO Deretiresstol room in stafimquarters to sore her 
personal and school items. 
eye ies) D joins group in staff common room where she dis- 
| cusses with Debbie (a resident teacher) the ranch 
Study and the hay ride. D them sorts a boxvor 


material following classroom teacher's original 


outline. 
aD 0) Discussion about the role of the farm, 


P5345 D attends to Dean, who has fallen off ay ladder 


resulting in a twisted ankle, Others help with 
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Day tl alcont ida) 
tChespirst wadd, 

L6200 D and another teacher, K, discuss craft supplies. 

G07 DeandeheelanspereCratt) supplies coverartuesnop. 

G5 In craft shop, D and K discuss layout--arrange and 
rearrange chairs and tables. 

O25 sounds ef returning children réach ears of D and K, 

16:53.0 D and K distribute: craft supplies: water, paints, 
hewspaper. Four students enter craft shop to hide. 

16:45 More students arrive in order to retrieve items from 
stored luggage in small room next to craft shop, 
Several students eat snacks and TePCovem es uiechnas 

ESOS D late for supper; hastens to lodge, After supper 
announcements are made. 

USe3L5 Supper finished, D goes to staff quarters where she 
examines health forms. Conscientious effort to 
become familiar with problems. 


TOO D .goés :to lodge to gather up various +student pills. 


Discussion Of Dayul 
O25 Preparation 


Preparation time (15::00-17300 hrss) epee Good dealaor 


this time was spent by Teacher D discussing with colleagues 
the plans in two areas assigned to her. Her late appoint- 
ment to 0.§. contributed to an insecurity with the curricu- 


lar content, especially in her assigned areas. Her lack of 
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confidence was evident in the following exchange with the 


resident outdoor school teacher (ROST) : 


D: What do you think we should do in our ranch 
study? 


ROST:) i think you should tour the erear and show 
the kids how JB earns his living--or at least 
part of it--here at the ranch. 

The teachers were interrupted by an emergency. One 

Of the boys) (not sin =D's4school): had Ealtensof ara ladder: 
Teacher D, nevertheless, showed genuine concern for his wel- 
Fale andestook ia, Feading *role'.in the administration of first 
aid. 

Most of the remaining time was spent in preparation 
of the craft shop where, with a colleague, D prepared for 
the craft session to be given by the colleague that night. 
She revealed more confidence in these Dveparaerens as shown 
ain the following! extract: 


D2OLrk Sel idiilike tthem to getttthetrintarucal ftobjecus 
and bring them in at the very begunning. 


Ke wihaiis fine, What Li> vousd0s 2h cneyeornno 
early? 


DzeGeli brought some ctongue=twisters inf ethey get 
done early. 


Suppertime (1. 7:20.01 Sisl Si acs 2): D¥sitts: ative tabille 


with other teachers while counsellors sit with and super- 
vise the students. The teacher was late for this meal. She 
had been behind time that day, all of which was part of the 


adjustment she had to make to the O.S. schedule, 
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Student welfare (lo215-16-45> hrs.) During this 


half-hour period, D read the health forms and located the 


students' personal medication which would have to be dis- 


EX TDHuUCedwae ‘Various intervals: 


Day 1, Monday Evening 


Loss 5 


bI=05 


BOS 


19:45 


20:2:05 


20250 


20:40 


Teacher D, Warren (another ROST), two counsellors 
(Holly and Steve), plus the observer and a group of 
about 20 students assemble at fork in road, ready 
for walk to log house. 

Group waits for stragglers; Warren takes charge. 
Detatks guretly to occasional (child. 

Depaber ON wlOWweierLat)., # Di trauiomatwre aia, talking 
informally. Pause on trail’ to examine pile of 
stone and wood. Teachers suggest that it is either 
a "stone boat” or a raised fireplace. 

Stop’ by fallen tree, as dusk approaches, to sense 
natural world through eyes, ears, nose=-a “quiet 
spot" exercise suggested by Warren. 

Group arrives at log house and girls enter, Boys 
wait at east door for their sleeping bags which are 
taken to fog*cabin at'S.H’* corner where boys =witt 
sleep, Boys return to log house for evening acti- 
vities. 

D visits with boys in bay window. 


D has her hair brushed by two female students. 
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Daycl (contid.) 


20:50 


21:40 


2205 


2230, 


23200 


Zoe 


Utensils are replaced. Warren assigns three sub- 
Groups=toe make Uhefsapn" taequilts sand tcescream—— 
all by hand. D helps. A few non-joiners sit 
around the fireplace. 

Lefsa is cooking; quilting continues and ice ‘créam 
is thickening. 

Ice cream eating; quilting into the second layer. 
D works on quilt while children cook Lefsa for her. 
Campfire singing begins, led by Warren on guitar 
and D in supporting role. 

Preparations for bed--giris to sleeping area, boys 
to log cabin with counsellor, Steve. 


Pues Guiet-—sign off. 


Discussionvef sDay iin Log 
House Pioneer #pisode 


The evening (18:45-23:30 hrs.). During the 


entire log house experience, the leading role was taken by 


Warven (@ nesidenttoutdoorneschool teacher (ROST)). On’ the 


walkiUto thealogshouse, SDetaggedmatetherend; stalking infor- 


mally to several children. The informality continued into 


the log house where two female students asked D: 


Seto@aniwevbrush your hair, Mrs, D¢ 


D-onSure,tibis atmess! 


D also employed herself at the quilting frame for 
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which she had volunteered. A number of children wanted to 
make her some "Lefsa," a bread-like snack. Students from 
the other schools were just as keen as those whom D knew. 
Later, during the campfire, D sat between Juanita 
andykKrista-as,,one.of.the,girls," joining in the eating oo. 
home-made,ice.cream. “Is, this.ever good!" she exclaimed. - 


Later, she sang-songs with the others in a jolly manner. 


Day 2, Tuesday Morning 


08:00 Deawakens, |dressesy packs sleeping bag, andesits by 
fire with two girls. 

08:05 Bathroom break. 

08:18 Coffee by fire discussing sleep problems. 

O920:0 D supervises sleeping area cleanup. 

U9-205 Di resets the, quilting. frame,), then moves, to,the 
cooking area to supervise pancake making. 

092730 D ap Pee supervising pancake making. 

O9 245 guantzta burns: her. arm..,.D attends to thewanguny, 
sheliveands krista help. 

09250 D. atyfire-pit,. singing. 

10:00 Breakfast. D supervising and serving. 

a: O333 0 Breakfast remains cleared; D helps. 

O50 Pinal check; then assembly for a group photograph 
before leaving. 

1 Pee 8) Don the trail (the higher road) back to the lodge. 


a oe Rees ea Arrive at the ropes course. Warren in charge, D 
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helping, encouraging; finally attempting the 
course. 

Ple45 D makes first attempt at rope Swing. 

W273; 0'0 Group leaves for lodge, 

LO ®) Personal shower, etc. 


23 U Bunchtime. ('D skips lunch. 


Discussion of Day 2 
Morning at Log House 


Barly morning m(0s : 0009-00 Sans. )Mme Reacher iD 


dressed, rolled up the sleeping bags, and then sat by the 
stove with the same two girls, Juanita and Krista. Discus-_ 
Sion revolved around sleep, as follows: 

Des Did you sleep ckay, giris? 

Jey “No. | Ll was’ too hot and they floor wasuhard, 


Ks: -Deéhad thustbadsdream.covbpethought7someoneion 
something was moving around in the room. It 
wasmscary! 


D: You needn't have been. Holly [a counsellor], 
Warren [a ROST], Mr. L [the observer], and I 
were all here. 


Komen Ge awe ONOW, OU C wr 


Breakfasttime (09:00-11:00 hrs.)), Teacher Di super— 
vised the pancake preparation, never taking over but giving 


the young cooks (Shelley and Juanita) guidance: 


D: Put some oil in the pan, Shelley. Now wait till 
it begins to smoke. 


Seagts iheready yet? 
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{sre ssmoking? 
No. 


WemblgwateMa bit'..'. -. There: 1t-qoes-—now pour 
OUC the; lace Oil; into. chescupmstnere: 


What do I do now--pour this in? 
Wisi aiolets 

Titcoumuc hh 

Right. Now spread it out thinner. 
How? 


Tie seney pana) = Thats Ve. mNOwewal Gace lene 
holes show. Now, where's the flipper? 


There. [indicates flipper near Juanita] 


In handing the flipper to Shelley, Juanita touched 


stove with her forearm, 


ro Be 


De 


De 


Ouch! Ohohoooo 


Come here, Juanita. Let's see. Mmmm, it's not 
bad. Would you take over, Mr. L? [the observer] 


Okay. 


Here; Juanita. Let-"s.put cold, warermionw2c. 
[DipsStissue inejug oisceld water, 


lernving quietly! Le svokay. 


Thats a brave! giri. lm witl bessoon. 


Ropes scourse (11 s00=12200snhrsa). geAhbter breakiast 


including Juanita». Following:<a 


group photograph on the steps, they all ambled down the 


road to the "ropes course." 


D;-a physical education: teach- 


er, encouraged the children to try things and, somewhat 
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reluctantly, eventually tried things herself atter being 
Chere for ss0°minutes | Watching’ a boy Swing on the rope, 
she exclaimed to Warren: 

De isnt thabrsomething! 

Worm COU Ury fee 

Dian IPO uvgeisuhecdiatiey < shat greibliie i 


Wer Of “ceurse.. “Climb up to the second layer, 
Here's the rope. 


De [Swinging across the gap to alight on the 
scrambie new) * ayedird at! 


Her confidence allowed her to try several other 
items in the course. She gave a lot of encouragement and 
took numerous snapshots. 

The ptéce de résistance for the ropes course was 
the "zip-line" which one or two children attempted. Final- 
Wyeeiust DeLOLe Weaving the, area, sone completed raszip— line 
attempt successfully. 

They abl hburrved back LoseStarraquarcers swhere, 


took a shower, etc., and missed lunch. 


Day 2, Afternoon 
13230 D, seated on thespatio oucsidesstati quarcersmin athe 


warm sunshine, is preparing and reading. This 
period after lunch is officially “down eR emer eh ahmed b 
bane 30), 

14:30 Board school bus with Debbie, K, D, and observer. 


14:45 Arrive at ranch across creek. Debbie (a ROST) gives 
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a guided walking tour of the ranch: manure 
spreader, sleigh and hay rack, firewood Sign, 
circular saw, tractor and log-splitting attach- 
ment, and, loader. 

Group passes through corral. Debbie advises on the 
lack of horse riding. Pause by sow--D is appre- 
hensive. 

Groups »meets Jim Burton, .&theywrangler. »Dvasking 
questions and making plans for her four repetitive 
half days. (Each group of 20 would be sub-divided 
Unto Lour smalilugroups .<of .aboutetive. students.) 
hadyerPhilbips~rides sin fon ayvisit., gDebbiesasks 
questions. 

Jim Burton leaves. Young Jim arrives and Debbie 
talks with him and Ron, the hired hand. 

Debbie notices a "field mouse" (one of the boys 
EEOnnches.anamal game". who has léeébe the game unan- 
nounced). -Debbie and.D, attempt .to persuade. him to 
ceturn-to.the .game but he refuses. 

B and.others hikesthe.trail Enomarancheaco lodge. 

D in staff common room preparing for ranch study. 
Supper in lodge, followed by announcements. 
Meareruirns CO. stalt quarters. (We change clothes 


in preparation for hayride.) 


Walk to hay rack and climb aboard. D outlines 


rules, tor hayrrde. 
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Dayir. U(COmt dis) 

S350 D invites Doug to sit on the edge and talk so that 
she can get to know him. 

iO O5 D begins a song; two students attempt to hominy s ag) 
but the song peters out amid straw throwing. [The 
observer suspended observations while defending 
himself during the ensuing hour.] 

92:50 Group leaves wagon and goes to lodge. D remains 
with some stragglers to ensure their condition is 
Okay. D spends some time on boardwalk chatting 
with some children, then goes for a shower, 

ZO230 Assembly in main lodge for campfire and singing.. 
Desats on tloor with children? notvleading our 
joining in while Debbie leads, 

ZA URS W) LS sionesitonitvying thes time, sor ysomal acrou Dome 
join respective counsellors. Snacks distributed, 
Nor role Lor D. 

Ze 5 Campfire finishes. Each group silently leaves 
with Counsellor. 

220 D returns to staff quarters common room, 

22200 D retires to bed; sign off. 


pascussion Sor tDay Zi 


Afternoon 


D spent the entire 


Preparation time (13:00-21:20). 


afternoon touring the ranch and then sitting in the common 
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room preparing for her ranch study the following day. 


HeavyE ides (13930-19250 hrs.) . During the hayride, 


D joined in the fun but she spent more time defending her- 


ce eetvamesne: did ithrowing -che straw. 


campfire W20e30e2ta20thrssied Deplayednnomeole. but 


joined in the singing. 


Day 3, Wednesday Morning 
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Wake-up call for D who is Still tiredvatter bay 2. 
Breakfast in main lodge. 

D arrives late for breakfast, 

Breakfast over, students leave. Teachers remain 118) 
Galk=EO anvisttangaprincipal. 

Teachers) goetosstaffaquarters. D+ changes clothes. 
She is free to engage in more preparation during 
the morning. 

D staples question sheets to boards, discusses with 
Debbie where to convene ranch study group. 

Staff discussion about two problem children (Pat 
and Gordon from the special class) causing distur- 


bances. 


Answer-sheet stapling completed, D reads material 


Onmeranei. 


D talks with Coral (a counsellor) regarding medi- 


cine. 
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Day. 3. (contd) 


ae 50 D walks around outdoors, then goes to craft shop 
to check work and supplies. 
12:00 D stands in road discussing craft project with K. 
25 D talks with Denise. 
22.30 Lunch in main lodge, followed by announcements. 
£3 4.0 D leaves. lodge with Ronnie (not one of her students) 
to give him a placebo (lozenge) for a sore throat. 
5.2.30 Down time for 15 minutes. D- chats with teachers and 


counsellors regarding problem children. 


Discussion Of Day 3, 
Morning Events 


Wake-up and breakfast (07 245-9300 nrs2) i =D adm ttred 


EOuoeing tired; i\late forsbreakfast. 


Preparation (09:30-12:30 hrs.). Ranch study 


materials and craft supplies prepared by D. 


Student healthi(12: 30-13: 108nrse). | bune i eoverw aD 
took Ronnie (although not one of her own students) to the 


staff quarters where she gave him a placebo (lozenge) for 


a sore throat. 


Down time (13:10-13:45 hrs.). For D this meant 
Downy ciment los bust +s eee 


talking about problem children with fellow teachers and 


counsellors. 
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Day 3, Wednesday Afternoon 


S214’ D and observer go to second balcony for ranch study 
group. 

320) D leaves balcony to find Brenda; reviews plans for 
ranch study again; then goes for shovels with 
Brenda; also picks Up*ta pail for teed, 

14:05 Group, gathers on second balcony: D=brierly intro- 
auces the topic. § D establishing Herselrewana the 
topic by questions and answers: what, how, why, 
where, Overview of route outlined. Description of 
Pour Groups: farm, site, burlaings, .p1¢s,. norses. 
"Tight group" signal to bring everyone together.. 

D reads off names in the four groups; some names 
missing. D arbitrarily “assiqns, them) toa group. 

a Z.5 Leaders leave balcony bound for ranch, D bringing 
Up. bear. D” discovers the path down, theshi ii 

Leathe yay Group, arrives at Jim Burton"S place, D asks carld— 
ren mot to Sit on fence, Groups walksS lO eloq ;spl: 
ter--questions and answers as to purpose. Similar 
Visit to saw anda skid filled with’ Logs. 

14:45 Group drifts to, corral Near horse stalls. Grou 
with counsellor, Russ, assigned to visit and feed 
pigs; Group 2 goes to manure spreader which is to 
be filled, using the shovels; Group 3 goes to 
horses; Group 4 goes to buildings with D. 


14:50 D takes time to view and discuss horseshoes and 
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Day 3 (cont'd.) 
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Saddles, then on to pig pen where they discuss the 
mNaSsaing: piglers, [On the reconnaissance visit, 
the class teacher had identified piglets as a focal 
point for the study. The piglets had been Sslaugh- 
tered because of a depressed market, ] 

Visit draft-horse barn-=front access only. Size 
and function discussed. Animals fed hay. 

Peigac roup, signal. 

Change groups--D's group discusses tack and groom- 
ing. Visit show horse en route. K suggests look- 
ae al datagram Of ene “saddle -D Nad Our seer... 
Groups mixing. Some children from a different 
Group jOin visit to draft horses: 

Tack shop had been missed so is visited; then to 
feed store for pig feed. 

Visit ana “feed the Belgtan draft Horses. Walk co 
Jimesurtcon, about the POSSiDidiCyY,OL Witreccingme 
branding (not at this -Cime)™ 

Meanwhile, Ron saddles horse to show children, 
then rides to and around the ring, commenting all 
the while on what he is doing. 

Visit tractor, then go to student common room. 


Scheduled finish, but D arrives with work sheets. 


Discusses work sheets. Four groups organized and 


they work until 16:45. 
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Day oo (cont 'd.,’) 
LG 255 Over-cime, Do hastiiy finishing final assignment. 


DasSecussion of Day, 3, 
Afternoon 


Farst: Ranch Study SU Ries as7/ (U0) BES a) Chis was D's 


fersu real Study of the week. Occurring, as te did halt way 
through the week, she enjoyed an unusual amount of time to 
become used to the routines as well as to prepare for the 
session of which she was the peere As the group gathered 
at the chosen vantage point, she asked what they could see 
of the general layout of the ranch below. She explained 
the four sub-groups and she made a particular point aoe 
ehewstight group," a term which was her signal for bringing 
the four sub-groups together. 

When the group arrived at J.B.'s place, they were 
cautioned not to sit on the fence. This incident represen- 
ted the only time all week when she corrected the students. 
They visited the log-splitter and the saw, then went to the 
corral where she assigned study groups (speaking to Russ, 


avcounselvor, and Mrs. xX, a teacher): 


Dew Russ, you take Group 1” Co (visit jandyitece pric 
pigs. Here's a bucket for the feed that's in 


the shed over there. 
R: Okay [they left noisily]. 


D: Group 2, you take the shovels and load the 
Manure spreader. [Group went reluctantly to 
the spreader.] Coral, you take Group 3 and 
visit the horses in the stalls there, but 
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don't go behind them. [The children run toward 
the stalls.] Slow down! Don't scare them. 
Mrs. X, would you go with them, please? 

coi eVeSta to Lingo, 

D:. Now, this last. group, You are going with me 
around the building. Here are the horseshoes 

these are some saddles. Now we'll go to 

seemthe pigupen Jjduplicating Russ seqroup.. 

D mentioned; the, reduction ofi the,pig stocksywhich had 
come as a shock during her preliminary enquiry. The origi- 
Mam teacher had. witnessed.a.fullelittersot 10 piglets. and 
had prepared work for the children based on that number. 

The market had since declined and all 10 piglets had been 
slaughtered. That part of the study had to be replanned 
(the outdoor teacher has to be flexible), 

ThewdrOuprpadid not. .actually.enter. thespig-reedsnouse, 
but went into the horse-feed storage area between the two 
stalls. Teacher D appeared a little apprehensive about the 


ieatt horses, visible, through, small windows. ._.n1eecOonversa— 


tion (including J.B., the horse owner) was superficial: 


D: What do you notice about the size of these 
horses? 

Ss. lan chorus} They're big: 

Bie Yes, they are. And what do you suppose they 


aAreGsIISedL IO. 


Wi Siaks [interrupting] They pull the hay wagon which 
you rode on last Nigne, 


Ue No, we go tonight. 


Ss: We went. 


D: Oh yes, but I didn't go. 1,.g9G,tonten. with 
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another group. What do they Cab, ech Pldrem? 


Sst [in chorus] Grass! Hay! 
De: Yes. Can we give them some, Mr. B? 
J.B.: Go right ahead. Put some hay on your hand-- 


keep your fingers down. Yes, like that-- 
[as one attempts to feed the nearest horse], 
No, you have to keep your hand there long 
enough for him to get some. [Student had 
withdrawn his hand quickly at the first 
touch of the horse's lips.] 
D: [Realizing the time and without completing 
even a Single feeding]--Oh, my goodness! 
Lt" sstimeiwe ‘changed. oiTightiegroup: [Group 
straggles into the main yard by the broken 
Manure spreader.] TIGHT GROUP! [The groups 
take 5 minutes to come together. ] 
Diredistributes ttheegroups: .andebégins assubsqroup 
tour with a second group. Two observations are appropriate 
nHepe. 17Difound’ difficulty twith *timerd tstribubion se ,The 
PmeLoduict ron iagroup. work, 7andefoFlow-upeacery veles iwere 
planned to take two-and-one-half hours. The first small 
group tour took 10 minutes, but after the second small- 
group tour began, there were no more changes because all 
four small groups intermingled, and then a central focus 
brought them all together before heading back to the student 
common room for the follow-up activity at a time when the 
entire study should have been finishéds «Dchadtdiit iver! ey 
with the content of her sub-group tours. She (or someone 
else) found something new each time she conducted a tour, 
The 


and conseguently, earlier groups missed something, 


changes indicated the narrow scope of her preparation work, 
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This incremental pattern of tour content Perses eed, through— 
out the four sessions during the week and could be typified 
by the following exchange between D, a student, and Teacher 
ns 

Di- Dosyourseeethesetsaddiées? GBach has a place. 

S: What's thissfor? o[indicates a curry@comp] 

DereYes what (st thisv#ors;ichi ldren? 

5: VeBrushing®the horses< 

Dir 2Well, “sort sore [unsure of correct answer] 


X: Do you see that diagram of the saddle with the 
different parts all named? 


Di eNo, (iatradniGt seen: that.) @book-av thas yechi dren, 

This exchange was typical of other later discover- 
fos; 1ncluding a different horse, an anvil, a vise), entering 
the draft-horse stall from the rear (teacher was ultra 
cautious here). 

A rigid tour schedule would not have allowed some 
serendipitous learning to take place which, on balance, may 
have offered as much to be gained as may have been lost 
through lackcof rigidity. An example of a unique, teach- 
able moment follows. It was drawn from the fourth ranch 
study session on Friday afternoon. The encounter took place 
in the main yard in front of the stalls, and included Ron 
(a ranch hand): 


to ; oe) 
R: D'ya wanna see me cut 1s nails? 


D: Oh, can we? Children, Ron will show us a neat 


Chine. 
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Ron ushered the horse into the stall where, one at 
a time, he raised each hoof and trimmed it with a knife, 
throwing trimmings to the assembled children, They were 
excited and/or surprised to realize that hooves grew much 
like fingernails and required similar care. 

fhe core ranch study Group under Divaried ain orga- 
nization and content throughout the four, half-day offer- 
ings with very little being constant throughout. Every 
session finished with some written activities to be comple- 
edwin the student common’ room. Each culminating activity 
was cut short because of a late beginning and the need to 
go for supper at a set time. Thus, all four sessions were 


fForeshortened. 


Day 3, Wednesday Evening 


27200 East children to leave: D makes quick Visite co stare 
GuaGnecenrs’, 
oye20.5 D bate.for Supper; sits with staff. “Announcements, 
S200 Supper finished, D goes to craft lab ee 
13 23:0 All children in craft group sent out to look for 
rocks and other natural materials. D puts out 
paper an materials. 
e345 Children return with material and begin arranging 
on the paper. D is helping, suggesting, encourag-— 


ing, praising, and changing water. A relaxed 


atmosphere pervades. Alan finishes early and is 
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Day 3 (cont'd.) 
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22200 


given some tongue-twisters, Most of the work is 
greeted ‘by D with, "That's cute se Severaluwho ane 
finished go outside to read poems’. 

Some children wander in and out; many not interes- 
ted in the poems and tongue-twisters, D gives much 
positive help tovartists, 

D checks some tongue-twisters with much praising, 
DeLlequests two: children to; clean up; 

Finishing cleanup. 

PM ever r ys and Mitzi (Stay towne lp, ct lhevaince. 
and ‘talk with D. 

ALi goectoscampirire . 

Action songs led by Brenda. D joins in well, 

Skat anvolving: a "horse" (two children) which per- 
forms by stepping over and depositing droppings on 
aurstooge. =" Dilis a cooperative Stooge. Much 
laughter, Snack is tsexved:. 

Quiet song led by Warren. Groups file out to the 
deumitories:. 


D retires to bed; sign off. 


Discussion of Day Se 
Evening Events 


Crart, Session, 


Crafts (18:00-20:00 hrs.) Di was) "at" home Jarncic 
Cals LO. UU TeV eve 


The atmosphere was relaxed and productive. 
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D had a stock of idiosyncratic phrases which many teachers 
often acquire as reflexive Sa cte oa ii tL hemranchwescuay 
it had been, "that's interesting." In the craft session, 
sthat"s cutetebecame) theestockiphrase. 4D was Supportive of 
the artists, some of whom responded by staying longer, 

Most children tried to leave after:a short while. |The 
early finishers were given tongue-twisters but some child- 


ren i19gnoredithese and went outside to-play or socialize. 


Campfire (20:00-21:45). D played a low-key, suppor- 


tive role because the residential staff took a high profile 
Withesongs and skits.) True to form, .D was led. “willingly” 
to be the stooge in the children's skit. She joined in the 
fun and feigned surprise at the outcome in order to be a 


"Good sport.” Laughter united them all at D*s good-natured 


expense. 


Day 4, Thursday Morning 


OW: 10 Coral: arrivesrtosdiscisssayprobiembwith D (stilt 


dressed in housecoat) who meets her in the staff 


common room. 

07 220 D washes and dresses. 

08:00 Breakfastfinimain Lodges 

09:00 Dormitory inspection by Diand Ky visiting vcach to: 
the groups A, B, C, and’Di(both¥girissand Soysile 
that is, eight»groups inyalil. 


09:35 Finishing the resumé of inspection, D is already 
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Day 4 (cont'd. ) 


09:40 


09:50 


09255 


0015 


Or..0 


DOES 


VO.5 20 


O25 


£0': 30 


LO: 40 


10343 


basenForsranch study, 

D hurries to second balcony to meet the group; 
proceeds with questions about the function of the 
building to be seen across the creek. 

Four groups read off list by D. Tasks outlined, 
shovels. distributed; and routes theresand back 
indicated, 

Group Leaves,balcony, goes down hill son’ footpath 
and across the bridge by road. 

Vasiti Log ssplitter,« then-.on to ,log sheds squestions 
Oavkhe usesof.chains,~-théeslogs,and the pwagonseshatt. 
Mowesn Go. centre of corral) gs DiexpeniencessaliLiculty 
Getting, childrensaway -fromahorses. “Four groups 
formed: and dispersed. 

Dasegrovuprat. tackashed--=Ewo or three Students miss 
ENG: 

Simepurtensarrivesvandsis,greeredsby se 

Detakes smalligroup to.seesthe. shornghousesinacic 
stall 

D leads group into hay-storage area where the 
children feed the Belgian horses. 


Decaliswttignt.gnoups:) 


D raises the question of the anvil beside the tack 


eel Group examines horseshoes which are plenti- 


fel [Only 3 students remain in group--no special 
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Daye 4 (icont."di..) 
econcenn *touD..] 

Ora 5 D capitalizes on Gordon's horse knowledge. (Gordon 
had been giving trouble.) 

LOO Gordon still talking; describes saddle parts and 
their use. 

OF 5 Group goes to pack-horse tack shop. Gordon again 
reveals his knowledge. 

20:0 Group goes into the shorn-horse stall. 

Beles. 65 Group ‘goes’ into, draft—-horse feeding stall. From a 
pos Berane ti re laGive "securityrin ~ronc of the, drare 
horses, two boys (Costa and Gordon) go without per- 
mission into draft-horse stall. Much feeding and 
individuals changing groups. 

Hee SLigGheiGZOup. —onOnt wetayeaterlas tacaChusneomtacn 
on to pack-horse tack shed. 

ds 0 Move into shorn-horse stall. 

Bs 2. 0 Dratt—norse feeding station and stall viscitedsby 
Group. Increasingly difficult “to keep sub-group 
together and the groups separate, 

TASH!) Group revisits first tack shed where Murray shows 
his knowledge. 

bebe. 0 "Tight group"--re-forming the four OrniginaPeorounms. 

aS D's group goes to pack~horse tack shed. 

ps 45 Visit to shorn-horse stall. 


HE SESy 6) D's group feeds Belgian horses. 
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Day 4 (cont'd.) 
55 Murray talks to group at first tack shed, 


= 0.0 Ron shows group a horse with and without a shoe. 
D observes. 
i2.20'5 Group disperses by various routes to student 


common room. 


eZee: 2 Group arrives at common room; assignments given. 

eZssc 6 D moves around, helping and asking questions. 

LLRs. Group readying to quit. D reviews assignment; asks 
them to write a poem in their own time. (Generally 


NOVaAGreement to write such ial poem.) 
Zs 3:0 Lunchyine lodge: 
23230 Lunch over, "down time" begins. D goes to staff 


quamcrers and) tO private room, 


Discussion of Day 4 
2nd Ranch Study 


Student thealthn(07: 20-7720) BDewasdawakenedzveanly, 


(by a counsellor) with a medication call. 


Breakfasttime (08:00-09:00 hrs.). D was on time. 


Dorm inspection (09:00-09:40 hrs.). With a large 


staff, various teachers took turns to fulfill duties. asvay 


4 was the first time for D to make inspection, The routine 


was neither serious nor frivolous, and, as D and a fellow 


teacher made the rounds, they commented both positively and 
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negatively as to the tidiness and cleanliness of the dorms. 
Again, D's problem with timing was evident in that she was 


10 minutes latewier her imorning istudy. 


Second ranch study (09250-1220 5e hrs) ). De Sshawed 


she was now familiar with the routine of outlining the 
Gasks and Organizing \the groups but, as indicated earlier, 
each of the four sessions held surprise elements that were 
beyond the teacher's control. In this session, children 
did not stay with their four sub-groups but, after the ini- 
tial assignment, tended to go where they wished. The second 
sub-group arrived with only three out of five students, 
which did not apparently perturb D, To her credit, Ses 
allowed one boy (Gordon, who had been a pest) to attain 
prominence by telling what he knew about saddles, horses, 
Sena ppacking, Lt was a classic, example vor a Erouble—-maker 
being given responsibility so as to turn him around, at 
Heacsteronmicne time: being. ‘The groupswas saga lm late srenurch = 


ing to the student common room for the written assignment 


prtom Fo: lunch. 


Down time (23 130=14200Chrs) Wi Denet red stomher 
room in the staff quarters in one of her rare, private 


moments exclusive of sleep. 


Day 4, Thursday Afternoon 


14:00 Second balcony for orientation. D asks for the 
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Day 4 (cont'd...) 


are 5 


1420 


Ax 30 


uly age te) 


14:40 


14245 


15 <'00 


15205 


15-08 


13S:.L5 


L520 


identificationvoer buildings and uses (usual rejoin- 
Acre ihron pe Beha tte interesting.") 

Group names read out by D. One name missed--Pat. 
(Unfortunate oversight, as he had been giving 
trouble by attempting to run away.) 

Leave balcony, use road bridge to gather at log 
splitter where the functions of CUcbIng, solic ting, 
and conveying are discussed, 

Group moves to shed where some children take a 
photo. Role of shed discussed, 

Group noes intoryard, 

Small group, atefiirsts tackmsheds, 

D leads small group to pack-saddle room where she 
veads-discussion’ On LUNRCtTLONFOL Tackee* Ont leavang, 
thesgroup: notices insullationyinetheshedrwall. 

Move into shorn-horse stall. 

Draft-horse feeding station where Jim Burton talks 
with small group. 

Group returns: tom saddle=horse) tack rooms a(Alt 
other groups disintegrating without tasks to keep 


busy.) Jim Burton entertains a few with horseshoe 


£o0ssing. 
STaghtegroupy = 
While group looks at saddles, etc., DAsits. to. re= 


write outline which is becoming ditfLicureErco Kead 
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Day 4 (contd...) 


(the group escapes). 

26225 Dreherdsi they group (only four: present) “intomtne 
shorn-horse stall. 

5226 Ttheyimove to’ draft horses. (Note a number of 
chaldrens from othersqrolps! Sitting one fence rai lee) 
They? teeta thes Beloians andy talkPaboutehorse fears 

bale ceo he Move to pack-horse tack shed. 


152358 boleadsi group toefirsttack shed Ysaddle. horses). 


15245 SLOG tergroupe: 

15:48 Regroup; D's small group discusses anvil and horse- 
shoes. 

oeO) Group goes to pack-horse tack room; discusses the 
gear. 


ipoyeees Move>to shorn-horse stall, then to rear of draft- 
horse stall; then to front to feed horses. 

16: 00 niet rou ps: 

L620 New group examining anvil, shoes, and saddles. (Pat 
left the area, sneading for the lodge.) 

G00) Pack-horse tack room for discussion and showing. 

LS icea E ) Children from another small group chase pig, which 
enters shorn-horse stall. Gord (a counsellor) 
shoos him out. 

bi clcee Bal D's group visits shorn horse; children guess, 


incorrectly, why he was shorn. 


16:14 D leads them to rear of draft horse; a quick word, 
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Day oleont td’. ) 


especially about: size’ and ‘task. 
heyals Group enters hay-storage area where they feed the 


Belgian horses, 


BiG 252:0 Stag htieqvoup Ysulaksiet ele. noose )s: 

£6)33.0 Group uses various routes to reach the common room 
invstudem. quarters, Barly arrivals» put to work on 
sheets. 


16:40 Most, children are in and cetting to-work, 
6353 Stop answer sheets without completing them. 
i200 Lodge for supper. 

TS< 5 D leaves table to go to staff quarters to wash 


and change. 


Discussicondoirmay 4 
SrdeRancheotudy 


Ranch study (14:00-16:30 hrs.). D's routines were 


evident, as well as her stock rejoinder, “That's interes- 
ting." Small-group tours were given during which time more 
incremental learning took place while some items were 
ignored (e.g., the insulation was noticed in the walls and 
was added, while the pig feed shed was not visited). The 
groups finally disintegrated, in this session, for a variety 
of reasons. The counsellors did not insist on the sub- 
groups staying together and, for some groups, there was less 


to see and almost nothing to do. If one were to pinpoint a 
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main cause of group breakdown, it would have been the 
actual lack of something to do. Timing problems occurred 
again, with children arriving to work on written assign- 
ments 10 minutes before dismissal time. The situation is 
a _perenntely One iform outdoor school's: in tthe.effortsto 


balance too much ifiree: tame withimone at all, 


Day 4, Evening 
dos 5 Degoes «CO cCraftvshop with helpers” (aii= oir ts trom 


Ene Pinecone Pretties™)<. "Other eniidren arop, im 
D welcomes them with encouragement and personal 
contact, especially Charlene who has been ill, 

G25 5 A fist fight starts between Bryan and Barry outside 
themoratt nut. _D breaks 1teup andsbrings Barry 
indoors. She then sends Barry to fetch Bryan (both 
are supposed to be attending the craft session), 

18:45 Dugives: ‘directions for ‘constructing Crate projec, 
Barry returns; says Bryan did not wish to come. D 
shows art examples, then disperses the group to 
TOOK WIOr matebial. 

Los 30 Galvin comes in to show D his art work while she 


pitts out glue. 


dike gists All children return with material. D requests that 
Sean fetch Bryan. 
fas Blois: Sean and Bryan arrive. D takes Bryan to show him 


the examples and then sends him out for material. 
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Day 4 (cont'd, } 
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D tells Barry that she plans to have Bryan sit next 
TO "Barry On nis" cecurn. 

Many -chitdren scalling tor helow Dd Says, aioe. 
and insists on raised hands. Bryan returns and D 
guides ‘him sin getting started: 

FErsSt Chima -is finished < 

Begin packing up material. Many children drop in 
to see the work. 

Crate hut is cleaned. D “returns toustate quarters 
to freshen up. 

Lodge for campfire. 

D returns to staff quarters for camera flash attach- 
mene. On the: way, - she 2s called by -arcounsellor to 
help a child who is hyperventilating. Several 
adults try various approaches with Joey, who 
Pinal ye caims down. 

D leads Joey into the campfire program where he 
sits, pale and quiet. Snacks are dispensed. 
Diwaits to go round. the dormitories. oles nas .cood 
words, co Say to-all. 

Last child visited and D goes to staff quarters; 


retires immediately. Sign off. 


Discussion of Day 4 


Crettaeana Camprine 


Crafts (18:20-19:45 hrs.). Early in the evening, D 
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had to contend with two boys fighting each other. She was 
calm throughout the altercation and IManaged to get the two 


boys to work silently, side by side. 


Campiire: (20220-22:00)') Barly anethe campers 


session, D encountered her second crisis in as many hours, 
this time involving a boy who had hyperventilated, D was 
the first teacher on the scene. She alerted the resident 
teachers who tried various Peciniaguectmecen ae tre calming 


the boy. D led him to the remainder of the campfire. 


Nigitt srounds. 662 2::00622:30). D and a fellow teacher 


Made the rounds with a kind word to all children. 


Day 5, Friday Morning 
03:05 D rises late. 


08:30 D arrives for breakfast. 


09:00 Dereturns: to ‘stably quarters torea list co make 
inspection. 
O92.05 D and K visit the Buckaroos, Erosians,;, Rodents, —Bog 


Hogs), Pinecone Pretties,, etc. =) finds few faults. 
09235 D and K return to staff quarters where D blow-dries 
her hair (still damp from morning shower). 
O92 50 Degoes to craft shop, joining the group which is 
being prepared for the Animal Game by Brenda (who 
Pomexplicit).; 


10s1:0 Group leaves hut, walks down road across car bridge, 
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Dayco. (cont td.) 


LO 25 


10:30 
LO'3 L 
1.32 
1053235 


US eae 


10:45 
Pe 0 
£0252 
10:53 


re 0.6 


11:01 
11:02 
11:05 
11207 
“Ete 


ders 


se Sra 


Tereza 


across field to edge of boundary, where Brenda 
reviews rules and roles, including boundaries. 


D is with some boys when the starting gun signals 


Ehesbegqinning Of the game. ‘Deis: “disease. 


BD chases ;Barny.=j-gives sup. 

Catches Deanna. 

Chases Tim--gives up. 

Chases Russ (a counsellor)--gives up. 

Larry is outside boundary. D drags him into the 
area and takes a tag. 

Takes a tag from Joey (mistakenly). 

Chases Kelly and catches her, 

Catchesg toni. 

Lsestalking Russ. 

D.realizes her,mistake_and returns tag.to Joey, 
D runs and walks 1:4. 

Chases Russ--gdives up. 

Chases Biro--catches her. 

Catches two together. 

Chases another two and gives up. 

Rests on log. 

Lisa reports that Joey has fallen--leads D back 
to Joey. He is okay. 

Russ taunts D. She hesitates, refusing to run. 


D corners Ron who is caught by Joey. 
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Discussiony of -Day +> 
Morning Events 


22 


25 


30 


35 


40 


48 


05 


LO 


20 


23 


30 


6) 
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(eon t "dis 


Final minutes of game because "Man is out," 

D° goes with several children to’ the"line Shack" 
for the finish of the game. 

Children take photographs. 

Desicsewith Tobie, Kelly, Lisa, etc. 

Group pegans to look for Bryan and@ Barry. 

D and observer return to start, pick up coats, and 
PeCCUurn co Crafrtes shop, 

Arrive at crafts shop; boys whittling on sidewalk. 
D sits beside them. 

Total group enters crafts shop for debriefing on 
the Animal Game with Brenda. 

Debriefing over. 

Dipauses to talk to Murray sabouc his  vanch visit; 
continues’ to staff quarters, freshens up. 

Lunch an -lodge. 

D finishes lunch, returns to staftft common room for 


preparation and down time. Prepares boards for 


ranch study. 


Preparation timee(08:05-10:00). Dearose wate sone the 


last day. The pace was having an adverse effect on her 


energy level. 


She showered and was one-half hour late for 
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breakfast. She did manage to complete the dormitory inspec- 
tion and dry her hair before the Predator-Prey game at which 
she was assisting. The group met at 10:00 hia, (chusugiy Brig 


her 30 extra minutes to complete the foregoing tasks. 


Puedator-Prey, game (10210-1200 shrew): eDeobayeccma 


prominent role in the game. Sometimes, while chasing fleet- 
footed children, she quit; but she managed to corner some 
Sididrem into, giving up a’ "life." By qoiningsin the came, 


D showed again what a "good sport" she was. 


sOGralizings (U2c0Ssi2 S0Chi ss, PRO iDinarbavied tak thie 


Gratts shopmewith: subpeicirent timetto: dosnothing in partis 
Gularw but fsociabizerand. wadt cfor “lunch yw the first such 
opportunity which she had since her arrival four days 


earlier. 


Day) Eriday Atternoon 


14:00 D- goes to second balcony for ranch study introduc 
faons  ~Shequestions the children abouts livingson 
a farm and about Jim Burton's livelihood, The 
children can guess that he rents horses and gives 
hay rides. D reorganizes the assignments into 
three (rather than four) groups and explains the 
terme tight group.” 

LASS Group arrives at log splitter-=brier explanacion, 


AZO Move to log shed. 


4-23 Group moves to yard where they divide into three. 
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nay > Acont'd:) 


The horses are, for the most part, released into 
Chem south) cornad. 

14:25 D's small group moves to saddle-horse tack shed 
where theyediscuss®bridie,) saddle; chaps; -anvisl, 
and horseshoes. 

ids 35 Walk past insulation in wall enroute to pack saddle 
and pack boxes. Questions by D about the items. 

14:40 Group enters shorn-horse stall which stands empty. 


D tells story of absent horse. 


14:42 Groupsmoves, into draft—horse, stall .»,@nlyeone horse 
Eemai ns) Thess chaldren. feedgate 
14:50 "Tight group." The children who are far away in 


the pasture take 5 minutes to assemble, 

P4355 Totals group observes Ron trim? the nooves oOfLsa pinto, 

Le Ui Totaksaroup re-forms into three smalixgqroups, 

13208 Dusygroup at. ‘tack shed; discuss) saddles brratc? 
enaps. 

iene bes: Move to anvil and shoes; discussion on Jim. Surton,s 
sources of income, 

L526 Walk to shed where insulation shows in wall. They 
examine pack-horse saddles. 

Ae eee) Group with D moves into draft-horse stall, Find 
out from Ron that its name is "Chief." 

Loe s4 Sax mines taken) to; regroup. 


Los 40 Tack shed to discuss Brand JL, bridles, saddles, 
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Dayo o(conmetd>) 
chaps, horseshoes. 
0 Group visits forge area for first time. 
S355 Pack-horse tack shed to discusss saddles, boxes. 


16:06 Vests wChiei | (dratrt horse). 

16:08 Decalls group to common room. 

Hel ster Beas Group armivyes.| D distributes report boards, Some 
boys are late arriving. 


Lo222 Much traffic through student common room which 


interrupts work. All other groups are finished. 
Loe 25 Sheets are collected. D's husband arrives. 
16230 D and other teachers go to staff quarters where... 


they load the school bus with supplies. 


ie 0'0 Supper in lodge. 


DESCuUSS 10n TO£: Daly *5 
4th Ranch Study | 


Ranch study “(14700-16<30 hrs.) On chismoccascion, 
Deondanezed ithe large group into three (rather thangrou) 
sub-groups. Further incremental content was evident during 
the tenswing period ‘Again; -héer efforts) to*organize were 
thwarted. One group had been assigned to visit the horses, 
all of which had been released into the south pasture. 


For the final time the group returned to the student 


common room where, for one brief period of 15 minutes, the 


students made half-hearted attempts to complete the assign- 


ment. 
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Loading the school bus (16:30-17:00 hrs.) The 


beginning of the end of outdoor school. 


Day 5, Friday Evenin 


S200 


Ss FS 


1900 


HOt 05 


20:00 


PADS) 


wupper=over, D@andeK fetch finished craftster 
display in’ lodge tin@-anticipation of “parentse 
night." Meanwhile, all the children are taken to 
ayspot»east*ot thevledge for’ dessert 9'ihisista 
deliberate ploy to remove the children before the 
parents arrive, 

D, accompanied by husband, goes to parking area 
near“gqatesto’ direct” incoming= cars* 

D returns’to lodge® 

Campfire in lodge, led by Brenda and Warren. 
Parents disperse homeward with their children. 
D-and husband take bags, pack car, say farewell, 


and leave. 


Discussion of Day 5 
Windup 


After supper, D’had little*to do with the children 


as she prepared the craft display and guided parents in for 


the campfire. 


Summary Statement 


D was a placid, hard-working, and (eat times) carndy 


teacher who showed genuine interest in the children and the 


outdoor school experience, 
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Teacher D: Behaviour Settings 


The significance of the behaviour SECEINGSswhich 
follow may be appreciated by considering some of the claims 
made in the realm of "eco-psychology." The “behaviour 
setting" concept has been used as a unit of study for thirty 
years, having emanated from a group of researchers at the 
Mieversity Of Kansas. “Wright, Barker, Nall, and Schoggen 
Wi9ol=1952). referred to characteristics of “behaviour 
settings" which could be described in the following four 
ways: 

1. "A set of environmental raw materials for 
behaviour “(ps 189). ‘The. suggestion was ‘that the environ- 
ment sets an expectation for behaviour which changes the 
SeCOCS min it. 

2 ~ourhey (perceived *thatiwithim part teular senveeron= 
mentsiithere wasieat..Cul, axsetWof *pdssibi ties S£or faction 
that are seen by the generality of persons living in the 
commun ecy) Vp... L369) 

or The behaviour setting was said to be "coercive" 
(po. 190) upon individuals: and “groups, 

4, MTndividuals»and Groups bring tor enemsccr ing 
their own goals, abilities, and experiences which, together 
with the environment, form 'psychological habitats'" (p. 


£90) 
Gump (1974:269) referred to the relationship between 
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the individual and the environment as being "synomorphic"; 
thus: 

The concept of synomorphy helps describe the rela- 
tion of the individual to physical aspects of habitat, 
to grounds, enclosures and facilities. The individual 
is embedded in milieu-and-behaviour environment. The 
pupil experiences not just playground but playgrounding. 

Bronfenbrenner (1976:5) envisaged educational 

environments as a "nested arrangement of structures, each 

contained within the next." The present study encompassed 
the first or micro-level. The recording and interpreting 

of the synomorphic relationship was performed by the 


mescarener acting asa transducer’ (Barker, 1965 -2).,  eihere 


was no attempt on the part of the researcher to influence 


the behaviour of the actors. 
Blocksidge ((1978.35) . concluded vthat: 
< each setting acts differently to coerce like 
behaviour from its inhabitants and any given inhabi- 
tants moving from one setting to another will modify 
his/her behaviour, to some degree, to adjust to the 
setting's contextual effects. ; 
in=the-following section, Teacher D sxbehaviour 
settings are listed. The lists illustrate the variety of 
Goercive settings as well as the sheer number of novel 
settings to which the teacher and students had to adjust. 
Behaviour settings for the week once recorded are not 
listed again. 
The "behaviour settings" (BS) were many and varied. 


In the tabulated summaries which follow, the settings are 


categorized with implication for effect (Fiqurerle)s. and 
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the new behaviour-setting tallies for the week are shown 
ineragure: 17. 

ine tally, for Teacher D includes only those settings 
in which she was present. The core studies program, an 
which D was responsible for the ranch study, included other 
Ssigneticant BS for thewchiildren in studies: of the environ— 
ment. Some of the environmental BS were not visited by D 
(nor by the observer) but the children encountered them 
with other leaders; the list included Environmental Aware- 
messy, pOreal “Forest ‘and man's ampact, “Energy Circuit,’ and 
Sawmill. 

PrsSer LOUtLOneOLreD:.s 
ime: ateOs Ss: 

Awsummary Of the time Teacher D Spenteat outdoor 
school is presented in Table 37. The categories for time 
were established»from the following guidelines: 

1. Time was considered to begin when D left her 
sleeping quarters at the beginning of the day and ceased 
when she entered her own quarters at night. Exceptions to 
the above were the O.S. beginning and ending times which 
were arbitrarily chosen as 08:30 hrs. Monday morning and 


ZO loons. priday evening. 


2. Time spent alone excluded anyone else during 


the waking hours. 


3. Time spent with the observer excluded anyone 


else during the waking hours. 
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4. Time spent with teachers included regullanrsschool 
teachers as well as the resident outdoor school teachers. 
When D was with the teachers as well as the children but was 
not responsible for the latter her time was credited with 
the teachers. 

5. \“Timetwith eounsellors® (higheschool students) 
was with one or more exclusively. 

6. Time with children was sub-divided into two 
Sub-categories. When D was “in charge" it included time 
when she was exercising primary leadership with the child- 
ren. When another teacher was "in charge" but D was play- 
ing a supportive role, her time was categorized as "not..in 
charge." 

| The following discussion is drawn from Table 37 
G@acase«lotal timesateo.Ss was invexcessrors70 hours which 
is almost three times as great as a regular school week 
(approximately 25 hours)is PAbout half theetimesDswas at Ons, 
she spent with the children in a leadership or supportive 
rolentwhichtaccountedfor aboutes5 hours-sinsitsebtylonger 
than a regular school week. The times during which D was 
exercising primary leadership amountedUtes22 .2nhours? which 
was less than, but close to, time spent in a regular school 
week. Without the residential O.S., personnel one could 
expect the teachers' prime responsibility for the children 


to reseutoratceLedst: 35ehours: 


Each day was approximately the same length with the 
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exception of Friday (Day 5) the last day)" The longest day 
was Thursday (Day 4), by which time D would have been more 
accustomed to the demands of the situation. On Day 4 she 
undertook*a’ larger proportion of contact with) the cnhiidren, 
amounting to 61,4% of the entire day. The lowest daily 
percentage of contact as a primary leader with the children 
occurred on Monday (Day 1) during which time she was respon- 
sup leYforvdriving a-school~bus’ (with@*ne eetdent passengers) 
bo the OfS*"sitey- This “latter ’ function may=appear- to=be 
unusual but it illustrated the divergent tasks facing a 
peacher*gorng“to outdoor school .P "The “bus—-driving ducy aid 
remove the teacher from proximity with the children enraqute 
COTO. oe. 

One might observe that the amount of contact with 
the children increased as the days progressed toward Day 4 
CEiuredayy, =the htogh™=pornt, and Cartbeq*ort On Days Sea hore 
day). Whether or not the proportions were by designs not 
Clear, but. the fact that D was substituting for, tne regular 
classroom teacher without the benefit of preliminary work, 
it would appear to have served as a “breaking~-in" period. 
Di did) indeed spend the "“free’ time® on Days Land = 2 preparing 
for the nacwely study and craft session, 

Teacher D's contacts with the counsellors were 
minimal but cordial, and especially conscientious relative 
to the dispensing of students’ medications. D spent 


approximately one third of her time in the company of 
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Visiting nregular school, teachers, as-well.as the residential 
outdoor staff, from whom she took many cues. It was 
observedmthat. she spent increasing, amountsnof timewwith 
teachers from Monday to Wednesday with a sharp drop-off on 
Thursday,,at which, timesshe undertook. a dion’ se share of 
student leadership. The time spent exclusively with the 
observer declined after the first day, which was marked by 
the bus journey shared by D and the observer. 

Time spent alone was minimal, exclusive of sleep 
time. Time alone amounted to a daily mean average of 1 
hour 24.6 minutes. The highest percentage of such time was 
on Tuesday following the log-cabin experience, an overnight 
excursion during which time bathroom facilities were primi- 
tive and D shared sleeping accommodation with the female 
students. Her private time was extended by missing lunch 


and taking a prolonged ablution period. 


Summary Statement 
Of thestotaled0ehourss thatel eacheraD spentgat our 


door school, approximately 50% (35 hours) was spent with 

the children in either a leading or supporting role. Less 
than 1% of her time was savobe de tetie ers, to the high 
school counsellors, approximately one third was spent with 
other teachers (often in the proximity of the children), 

and approximately 6% was devoted to the observer, Exclusive 


of sleep, time spent alone amounted to 10% of her week or 


about 134 hours each day. 
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Summary and Implications 
Teachersen.. betmandee 


The following are not intended to be generaliza- 
tions of a universal nature but, where commonalities OCCUG, 
implications are drawn which may serve to generate hypoth- 
eses for future studies. it was never intended that 
comparisons be drawn between teachers, therefore, data for 


individual teachers are considered in that light. 


Presage Segment 
In spite of the fond hopes expressed by the foun- 


ders of outdoor education, school and university preparation 
for O.S. were conspicuously absent from the Baerarounds of 
all three teachers. The community-based agencies, including 
the schools at which they taught, were more influential in 
readying the three for their roles in outdoor education, 

The extent of formal/informal outdoor education preparation 
obtteachersuwould. be a suitable topic for-> future yinvestiga— 
tion. One might postulate that the informal agencies are 
more effective in producing outdoor educators, 

There were discrepancies between the OEOT responses 
and implementation of programs by Teachers A and B, whereas 
C more nearly fulfilled her intentions. Such discrepancies 
would be worth investigating with a larger sample because 


teachers should try to fulfill their promises. 
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Teacher-Process 


Segment 


The only variable which was rated consistently high 
during outdoor school for the teachers was warmth, Further 
Studies are needed to verify the finding because warmth has 
been found to be an important variable in teaching to which 
outdoor education may be able to make a valuable contribu- 
tion. Another high-inference variable, smoothness, was 
rated lowest for all three teachers. The outdoor setting 
did not allow the lesson pace to be maintained and the 
fragmentation of the learning may have to be accepted in 
exchange for unplanned learning in a discovery-learning 
mode or the opportunity to improve teacher warmth. | 

Increased opportunities for empathy were not 
clearly evident, which may have reflected the sporadic 
data-collection methods employed in the present study. 
Another, equally feasible, theory to account for the 
apparent low ratings for empathy may have reflected the 
way in which the outdoor schools were organized, where the 
wae sessions were taught to larger groups by the class= 
room teacher, whereas the informal times were Supervised 
by counsellors. If empathy is a worthy quality in dealing 
with children, teachers may have to be allowed more unstruc- 
tured time with them, thus permitting a 1:1 situation, or 


the counsellors may need some preparation to assume the 


role. 
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Talk proportions recorded by FIAC indicated that 
no conscious effort to adjust the balance was made by the 
teachers. If it is more desirable for children to verba- 
lize at outdoor school, teachers may have to be coached 
in the approach. Category 1 results, accepting feelings, 
weveelow foniteacherseinranway vsimbbanntoathe (rating for 
empathy to which the same comments apply relative to 
research design and the organization /of -therteachers and 
counsellors. Category 2, praise, was not noticeably dif- 
ferent between the settings and may not, therefore, be used 
Losjustifythaving outdoor school). 4 Eitpradisescis “the: anti; 
Phes7scoktecriticism, thensoutdoor school data from the 
present Studyaerevealed dayconsrstentrreductiongi nance? bicism 
and should be examined more closely at times other than 
those monitored. 

Category 3, (accepting »ideas;, and Category 4; \ques- 
tions, were low in the recorded sessions, which may indi- 
cate less discovery-learning teaching as one possible 
explanation. It may also be postulated that fewer ques- 
tions and reduced expression of ideas may have been the 
result of silent-learning present in the varied and novel 
environment of outdoor school, a premise which is not 
well documented. 

Thethighrincidence cot lecturing revealed at out- 
Fee eal wouldwnotssupport the modelcof preferred rteacher 


behaviour but may point up the fact that children ina 
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strange environment may need more information. The pre- 
ferred outdoor education teacher behaviour would indicate 
that the teachers should know when not to speak in order 
topalilow, thes "experience" torbe® thei "teacher." uFruture 
Studies should consider comparing lecturing/non-lecturing 
styles. Similar comments may be appropriate for the data 
on "directions," These data may indicate that teachers 
may need to give directions when children are in a large, 
unknown, unbounded, and sometimes mobile setting, Safety 
was and is a key concern in such situations and has been 
used as rationale for justifying a more "direct" or teacher- 
centred style. 

The behaviour during outdoor school is interesting 
in itself but the carryover effects. of outdoor school are 
aLs® Venryilinteresting. @2Datasfrom PnesHivBrand) EPiAceinstra— 
ments indicated that there were changes in a particular 
direction Admiig theeséession*codedsafter-outdoor schoo. 
Thesevdatart shouldvoffersastocus for further study anto 
cause and effect. 

Teacher A felt more comfortable than did Teacher B 
in thenoutdoorst! oBsprovided her vO@sSsesesstonsein an 
indoor ee notwithstanding? thee concessi10ns*lorourcdoor= 
related content and method alluded to earlier. She attemp- 
ted to relate her topics to the theme "Man's Adaptation 
and Use of His Environment." Her sessions on pioneer 


cooking and woolcraft militated against her indoor sessions. 
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Teacher B's experience may serve to illustrate that not 

all teachers are destined to be outdoor teachers nor should 
eheyebe made vto bé*sovt lt may “be said that, with the team 
approach, the children had opportunities for education in 
the out-of-doors with other staff members, whereas B con- 
tributed by educating through related content and method. 

Of the three, Teacher C felt most comfortable in 
ehevourdoor setting. Paradoxically, C spoke more frequently 
in most categories while outdoors. The exception alluded 
to earlier included accepting student ideas, questioning, 
and criticizing. The year spent as a permanent outdoor 
school teacher prepared her well for the types of activities 
she was performing during the observation sessions. C had 
had some misgivings about being a full-time O.S. residen- 
tial teacher and had resigned her post shortly before this 
study was undertaken. She was able to enrich her sessions 
in the outdoors whereas she appeared ill-at-ease in the 
all-too-unfamiliar classroom. 

Differences in the data gleaned from the two obser- 
Vational) anstruments would Lillustrate, the needstorscoding 
at identical periods as well as the need to match low- and 
high-inference variables. Wood and Cheffer's (1978) 
adaptation of FIAC could add the dimension of non-verbal 
communication. With the exception of the reduced frequency 
of teacher talk by C, the data from FIAC and HITB did not 


Support the discovery-learning model. It may be postulated 
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that the teachers were not familiar with the pavticular 
demands of a discovery-learning approach or it may be that 
outdoor school does not lend itself to discovery-learning. 
The three teachers were ranked on the MTAI at about 
20th percentile. The teachers appeared to perform above 
this arbitrary ranking on the democratic-autocratic scale; 
tnusheat different instruments should’ bestriedsinafuture 


studies. 


Context Segment 


Teachers B and C expected all children to benefit 
from the outdoor experience, and A expressed reservations 
about one part of his group--the Grade 4 students, Tradi- 
tional outdoor schools have been reserved for Grade 6 
Students... [he mean average age Of alle the children an che 
present study was between 9.5 -to-~ 10.0) years; white=A ts 
overnight camp was spent with fewer, older boys, B's 
classes had a cross-section in all settings. In the case 
Of GC she maintained her Grade 5 class tnroughouc. Apare 
from A's observation, the age of the students had little 
impact on the observations. The students of A, B, and C 
were all in the middle and above range of academic achieve- 
ment. They were neither gifted nor were they low achie~- 
vers. Studies at outdoor school should include both low 


and high achievers. 


In the classroom context the students knew their 
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schoolrooms well but, in contrast, the outdoor setting was 
novel although not always outdoors. For By albleO.Se obser- 
vations were indoors; C's were both in and outdoors. To 
paraphrase Sharp (1952), those things which are better 
taught indoors should there be taught. It might also be 
said that those things that can be taught elsewhere should 
not be taught at.outdoor school. It was questionable 
whether or not B's woolcraft and pioneer cooking had to be 
accomplished at outdoor school. It might also be said that 
Ehevovernight camp-out from the lodge by Avand)B were 
inappropriate during a residential setting, although it did 
give A and B opportunities for informal interaction with 
the students that would otherwise have been missed in the 


lodge setting. 


Student-Process 


segment 


None of the teachers allowed their students the 
verbal latitude expected in outdoor education, particularly 
in, the area .ofiminitiation. Teaches 8; )who,aklowed most 
initiating ,..did «so, (paradoxical ly, tndoors -hesteden® taki 
ation in the outdoors did not necessarily follow automa- 
tically with the setting, which raises questions relative 


to both student and teacher in the setting. 


Product oegment 


All changes were marginal in recorded scores for 
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C.A.Q. Such a small number of teachers did not warrant 
more sophisticated treatment of the data in order to make 
inferences. The decline in the scores raises the question 
of whether or not the second response level resulted from 
“post-outdoor school let-down." Put another way: Were 

the students at outdoor school in a state of euphoria, only 
to return to the mundane world of regular school where they 
recorded their impressions accordingly?” “The implication 
may be drawn from these data that the instrument should be 
applied after a greater time lapse in an effort to monitor 
residual changes, 

Invconclusion,“leachers “A; B, Vand» C-had@strengtins 
and weaknesses but the children seemed to benefit from 
their 3-to-5 day experience away from regular school, a 
benefit enhanced by the teachers' personalities and their 
effect on the classes. It appeared that, in orderrvto 
prepare’ for owtdoor’ education= (as revealed by*the*teachers 
Hye thrs study),. the*informal -agents"were morersigGniiacanc, 
Verbal “interaction studies indicated "that *patternsrvanry 
little between the indoors and outdoors although the teach- 
ers were less smooth at outdoor school where they were 
"warmer" and less critical. The context of outdoor school 
revealed some interesting facets not fully understood at 
this stage, but there was confirmation for Sharp's (1943) 


indoor/outdoor rationale. Product data were inconclusive. 
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Summary and Implications 


Teacher D 


The descriptive record of a week at outdoor school 
distinguished the data for Teacher D, The catalogue of new 
behaviour settings documented the sheer number of novel 
Situations to which the classroom teacher has to become 
accustomed.and put to educational purpose. The most con- 
Sistent feature of the outdoor setting was change which 
may be employed as an educational tool. Teacher D was not 
always capable of adapting to the varying demands placed 
on her at outdoor school but her constancy and diligent 
approach to the tasks balanced the account in her favour as 
an adequate teacher in the outdoors. As a means of docu- 
menting life at outdoor school, the descriptive record 
lacked the conciseness of data provided for Teachers A, 

B, and C, but the total picture allowed a more complete 
story topbeatoldi» The sroleywaspseen sto jbeetull time, very 
demandingin «physical effort, -and?ipsychologicallysstress- 
fulwaiolf-elementary teachers arevsideally-to bessupportive, 
warm, and sunny in disposition, then Teacher D was a good 
example of such a person. The outdoor school staff and 
program organization provided a full 70 hours of job- 
related activities over the.5-day period, Of that time, 
one half was spent with the students but mainly in highly 
structured activities. There were indications that 


unstructured time may provide constructive opportunities 
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for the teacher to be with the children but much of their 
"free" time was spent with counsellors. This equation and 
implication needs to be re-examined. Time spent alone may 
aso, be an-important™ factor, “and D* had about 1.5) hours per 
day which may not be sufficient for recuperation. 

The following list is comprised of qualities which, 
in the opinion of the observer, enhanced Teacher D's per- 
formance as an outdoor teacher: 

Eager to listen and learn 

Diligent in preparation 

Showed initiative in demanding situations 

Prepared for contingencies 

Supportive 

Cooperative 

Warm 

Conscientious 

Relaxed in less-structured settings 

fhe following ts 7a list "of “qualities which, If) tne 
opinion of the observer, may have detracted from Teacher D's 
performance as an ce teacher. “Any so-called derici— 
encies" are hypothetical until investigated further: 

Limited in perception (particularly sight) 

Inflexible to changing needs 

Unadaptable with preconceived plans 


Self-conscious 


Uncomfortable in structured settings 
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Unimaginative in totally natural crafts work 

Tardy (particularly in pacing activities) 

Inclined toward saccharine sweetness 

Uncomfortable with farm animals 

Herwcore, study lacked thandssonpadckiviny 

In conclusion, the study of ‘Teacher D revealed a 
Gerailedgweek. full ofsdemands.callingsforpephysicalp;ementad: 
and emotional effort... .On balance, her. performance at 
outdoor school was not only more positive than negative, 
it was entirely natural and even typical of a classroom 


teacher at the upper elementary school level. 


Summary Of Chapter 4 


Chapter 4 has presented a description of four 
weachers,.set..out in /two jparts. Pant, lsineludedsthree 
teachers who were described using similar protocols. Part 
2 presented the description of a fourth teacher. 

Part 1 included two teachers, each of whom was 
responsible for classrooms of "family groupings" containing 
children insGrades 4,257 and »6smelhe.thirdateschereataugnt 
Grade 5. The three teachers were described using the model 
for studying teaching,(Dunkin & Biddle, <L9/4).) gWithinethe 
presage-process category, teacher formative and training 
data were collected using the Lumby Outdoor School Study 
forme (Gumby ys) 9:7.9,)>, eandgthe Outdoor Education Opinionnaire 


for Teachers (Brekke, 1977). Teacher properties data were 
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recorded from the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory 
(Sooke 95a. )< Teacher classroom behaviour data were 
gathered through the use of the low-inference Flanders 
Interaction Analysis Category system (Flanders et al., 1974) 
and through the use of the High Inference Teacher Behaviour 
Racang Scale (Eggert, 1977) . 

Within the context-process category, student charac- 
teristics data relative to academic achievement, sex, and 
age were collected from school records (Canadian: Cognitive 
Abalittes Test, Wright, 1974; Canadian Test) of Basic Skills: 
King, 1976). Student behaviour data were recorded by means 
of the Environment Inventory (Lumby, 1979). Data relative 
to one teacher and her students in context were gathered 
through the use of the descriptive records adapted from 
Johnson and Gardner (1979) and presented as a "log of 
prominent scenes" and two parallel days: "a day in the 
Vite ofa classroom teacher at school” “and “a iday ginetne 
life of a classroom teacher at outdoor school," 

Within the process-product category, student 
Opinions data were noted from the Classroom Atmosphere 
Questionnaire (Hoffmeister, 1971). 

Part 2 presented data from one teacher who taught 


Grades 5 and 6. The teacher in the context of outdoor 


school was described as "a week in the life of a classroom 


teacher at outdoor school." 


Chapter 5 presents conclusions, methodological 
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critique, and recommendations resulting from consideration 


of the data drawn from four teachers. 
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Chapter 5 


CONCLUSIONS, METHODOLOGICAL CRITIQUE, 
AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


ERECrOCUICE ON 


Descriptive studies of a small number of teachers 
and their students do not lend themselves to generalizable 
conclusions. There were, nevertheless, unique opportuni-~ 
ties to study the micro-worlds of the teachers and students 
concerned in the present research. 

some general.observations’ are made in this chapter 
and specific conclusions are stated in the form of hypo- 
theses. A critique of the research instrumentation, the 
.data collection, and the analyses is offered. The chapter 
concludes with recommendations for further research and 


teacher education. 


General Observations 


The following observations are drawn from the 


methods and substantive data of the study, 


Research Design 
The model for studying teaching (Dunkin & Biddle, 


1974) (see Figure 1, page 8) was found to be a useful tool 
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for the purpose of analysing outdoor teacher behaviour. 
Dunkin and Biddle proposed several foci for ae purpose of 
integrating the model with available research data. Three 
of the foci--climate and directiveness, management and 
Coneroks andntheichassroomeas saxsocival system--were adopted 
as synthesizing agents in the present study. 
Collection and Inter- 
Dretaci1on of Data 

The collection and interpretation of data from 
diverse sources and, on occasions, simultaneously, proved 
to be a monumental task for a single investigator, A team 
of two or more researchers would be advantageous in such a 
multi-faceted design. Observation instruments vee 
detailed in-depth data for selected periods whereas des- 
criptive records yielded qualitative data for longer time 


periods. 


bescarcher cennsques 


Techniques for research and treatment of data were 
not always apparent fromdavatiablenbatera tunes eueentain 
techniques were established in previous, related studies 
(for example, FIAC time lines); other investigative tech- 


niques were devised by this writer (for example, environment 


inventory). 


Different Contexts 


The particular contribution which this study has 
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attempted to make to research in outdoor education and 
teacher behaviour was the documentation of the teacher- 
student behaviour in two settings. Unique aspectsson 
outdoor education were the opportunities to live and learn 
together in novel and changing environments over periods 


ranging from three to five days' time. 


speci hice Conclusions 


Although the specific conclusions that follow are 
not meant to be generalizable, they are intended to gener- 
ate further investigation of the questions raised, as 
Suggested in the research questions posed in Chapter 1 
(pages 13-14). The questions are repeated below, preceding 


each) specificrconelusion; 


Presage Segment 


Whacvware the formative, Craining,, ena steacuung 

experiences:of the teachers selected for the study? 

The teachers revealed diverse backgrounds, but 
their formative experiences contained no institutional 
preparation that would enable them to undertake their roles 
as teachers in the outdoor setting. All teachers had 
received extra-institutional experience in areas related to 
the outdoor field and were overtly supportive of outdoor 


education (O.E.) in general and outdoor school (0.S.) in 
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It was important to know how the teachers were 
prepared for O.E. and to what extent they were prepared 
to implement appropriate content and method. The findings 
were Significant because teacher preparation for O.E. was 
presumed tCovbe; through: university-courses; As iteacherssin 
regular schools they were expected to understand and be 
able to plan and implement outdoor schools. 

From the findings of this study, it would appear 
that outdoor teacher preparation has not flourished in the 
universities as was expected by the founders of O.E. The 
informal network which has fostered O.E. in schools has 
BesuBsecd neg +Superticialy treatmenujor outdoor content and 
methods. 

Either the universities or the informal agencies, 
tocluding the school 4or (both, “should heedythesaconelusion 
that there was a suggested lack of adequate preparation of 
elementary school teachers ing,O. Batandgthateoucdoor teach 
ing practices may have been superficial. 

| The hypothesis generated by. nthe (foregoing wasmehat : 
outdoor education as practiced by elementary teachers may 
need to be re-examined with a view to revising and improving 
the content and methods employed by formal and informal 


agencies of teacher preparation. 


Process Segment 


What are the classroom/outdoor school behaviours 
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of the students and teachers selected for the 

study? What are the changes in behaviour observed 

before, during, and after outdoor school? 

Teacher behaviour was similar in- and out-of-doors, 
WEeh the-exception that, at outdoor "school, "all teachers 
displayed more warmth, were less smooth, and less critical 
of their students. Students behaved similarly in the class- 
Zoom and ‘out-of-doors. 

The behaviour of teachers and students was used as 
an index of changes in interaction patterns at 0.S, While 
the general trend was toward no change, individual teachers 
Varcted One teacher, "the most ‘consistent, was also the most 
dominant in the talk equation. Another teacher dominated 
eiescalrceracro Dit, ocher) than-leceuring, her outdoor verbal 
frequency was Lower during OFS." iherocier ™teacherys in 
Contrast to the preferred outdoor teaching style) becameva 
more dominant talker during the outdoor phase, 

ine-sprte ofthe shigher “rating “for warmth averbat 
praise was not offered in great quantities by any teacher 
in any setting. The discrepancy may have been attributable 
to investigation techniques. Teachers did not accept 
students' ideas any more frequently at outdoor school than 
they did in the regular classroom, 

It is important to know if O.S. “induces changes in 
behaviour, especially if desirable patterns of interaction 


are revealed which are not obtainable in the classroom. 
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The foregoing findings appear to indicate that 
changes in teacher- and student-coded behaviour, whether 
desirable or not, are not induced automaticadlyeaby moving 
to the out-of-doors. Furthermore, expected verbal behaviour 
was not consistent with the favoured discovery-learning 
mode at O.S, The fact that teachers showed more warmth, 
were, less,critical, and gave little. praise in‘ general, were 
glimmerings of variables long claimed to be encouraged at 
outdoor school. The lack of academic smoothness may be a 
necessary tradeoff for increased warmth and reduced criti- 
cism. 

badeareh Ofedramati.e ,changesfinjcodedebchaviourgac 
O.S. should encourage organizations to examine accepted 
practices and in-service training in an effort to induce 
more desirable interaction patterns consistent with O.E. 
methods. 

The hypotheses generated by the foregoing are that: 
(1) -teacherssinteractingsat poutdoor sschoolarevealgmore 
warmth and less criticism but may be less smooth; and (2) 
desirable outdoor teaching traits do not automatically 


occur and require instruction. 


Context Segment 


What are the classroom, school, and community con- 


texts of students and teachers selected for the 
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The communities from which the schools came Suppor- 
ted the concept of outdoor schools. The classes attending 
O.S. were average or above in academic achievement as 
measured by standardized» tests. (CCAT, «CIBS)..--Thevelass-— 
room and outdoor environments were distinctly different, 
but any impact on the actors was more apparent through 
descriptive seconds thankthrougheobservationalseinstruments, 
The significance of these findings are discussed below. 

With the escalation of school costs and the extra 
Durden Of -a Ssuncharge,fors0+S. yit was necessary to monitor 
Support from the community as well as to know that these 
data represented the findings for a defined academic group. 

Until recently, the differences between regular 
classrooms and outdoor schools have been poorly documented, 

‘Knowledge of the impact which the outdoor environment has 
on teachers and students can assist in the planning of 
successful outdoor schools, 

The support emanating from the community was almost 
1003 although the index may have served to indicate the 
level ofsatfiluencesrathere thanacunricularssuppore. ae rhe 
Same judgment may be made of the parental visits during 
the outdoor school sessions in the present study; though 
undocumented, they were plentiful. 

The classes documented at O.S. were not at extreme 
ends of the academic achievement scale and the data genera- 


ted represented a small selection of average to above 
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average students. 

The classroom and outdoor environments had differ- 
ent effects on the actors but it was difficult to state 
concisely the extent of the impact. Some observations 
emerged through the descriptive records which generated 
Gaewrollowing ‘conclusions: 

1. Not all teachers were comfortable teaching in 
the outdoor setting and these individuals should not under- 
take such an assignment. 

2, The students were bombarded by images, not all 
of which were audibly registered; therefore, the impact of 
Pearningtoutaoors was difficult, to document. 

3. Students and teachers erected boundaries in the 
outdoor classroom which may symbolize the boundaries on 
behaviour in the regular classroom, thereby attaining a 
measure of security. 

4; Teachers did not always ‘capitalize’ ‘on outdoor 
resources, which meant that they either did not know how 
tOwuse resources or they did not wish to»make Usesolernen:. 

5, Some things were taught at O,S. which might 
have been better taught elsewhere. Activities chosen for 
O.S. should make the best use of time and resources. 

The hypotheses generated by the foregoing include: 
(1) community support is significant to the continuation of 
(2) there is no significant difference in 


OULdOCE schools; 


the effect of outdoor school on students with high or low 
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_ academic achievement; and (3) teachers and students at 


outdoor school do not make full use of the outdoor setting. 


Product segment 


What aré the products of students in classrooms 

and outdoor schools? 

The students' view of their teachers in the accep- 
tance-understanding and problem-solving skill dimensions 
declined slightly immediately upon peti FeECUurn ec Lom 0.5, 
The slight decline may have been attributable to the timing 
of the questionnaire (immediately post-O.S.) when their 
responses may have been confounded by “post-O.S,. let-down," 

It is necessary to have outcome and or product | 
measures in order to gauge the effect of O.S. on the child- 
ren in one or more domains of learning. The acceptance- 
understanding and problem-solving dimensions are important 
teacher attributes in O.S. literatune. ~1f tChesproduet | 
Measure is indicative of a decline in those dimensions, 
Outdoor educators may have to adjust thei goals7or Whew. 
methods. If the attributes are worthwhile, the teachers 
concerned should examine their relationship with students 
relative to those dimensions. 

The hypotheses generated by the foregoing may be 
phrased both negatively and poste ele (1) teachers 
decline in the dimensions of acceptance-understanding and 


problem-solving skills following OULEdOOr ScnoOL: sandsr(2) 
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with training, teachers can improve theiraratingmatter 
outdoor school in the dimensions of acceptance-understanding 
and problem-solving skills. 

Speci sieleconelusions arising from the integrating 
foci of climate and directiveness, Management and control, 
and the classroom as a social system, are discussed below. 
Climate and Direc- 

tiveness 

Whaeeie .thelinature Of Phehclasszoomue! imatecana 

téeacher*directiveness in“théeVvclassroomlandlatc 

OUGUOOLe Ss CHROOT? 

In their comprehensive review of research on teach- 
ing, Dunkin and Biddle (1974) reported confusion between 
warmth and directiveness. At an earlier stage By research 
it had been presumed that teachers could not be warm and 
direct. Later it became clear that the variables were not 
inversely related. Data generated in the present study 
confirmed later research which indicated that warmth and 
teacher directness were not dependent on each other. 

The need for "#eHeners to be direct and warm in any 


setting, but particularly in outdoor schools, cannot be 


overemphasized, In the novel, unbounded outdoor environ- 


ment, teachers may be more likely to lecture and give 


directions. At the same time, however, the teachers have 
extended opportunities to be with children in informal 


settings when warmth may cement relationships. 
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Research on these variables indicated that teachers 
are primarily direct, as confirmed by the present data, 

One of the main values claimed for 0.S. has been that the 
teachers and students get to know and appreciate one 
an@thened The highwrating: for warmth -+whilesat OvSaccon= 
firmed foreateleast \three teachers «that,;«while they 
remained primarily direct, they revealed warmth toward 
their students. Outdoor schools may be opportune places 
to develop warmth in spite of being direct or indirect. 

Personnel in teacher pre-service and in-service 
training can take some assurance that warmth may be present 
or developed in teachers who are either direct or indirect. 

Teachers who were indirect (more responsive) were 
not associated with students who initiated more. Teacher A 
was most responsive, of the three teachers with eascorrnespon- 
Gingehighsstudentpinitpiating-£LregquencyieebabiveqgtontneiT 
Othemulessonss «The ihighest studenttinitration sl requency, 
however, was associated with Teacher C who recorded one 
of the lowest response frequencies. 

These findings were significant because they dis- 
agreed with those of Dunkin and Biddle (1974:120) who found 
that teachers who were responsive were associated with 
students who initiated more. 

The present findings suggest that when teachers 
accepted feelings, praised, and accepted ideas there was 


no corresponding increase in student initiation (with the 
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exception of one teacher). Outdoor education authors 

have referred to the preferred teacher behaviour at O.S. 

as being indirect while the student behaviour was expected 
to be initiating. The "ideal" was not found in this study. 
One could not assume cause and effect but the phenomena 
should be examined in future 0.S. studies. 

Researchers should pursue the question of the 
associated variables in order to clarify the relationship 
between the O.S. variables. 

The hypothesis generated by the foregoing is that: 
teachers who are indirect are associated with students who 
Goenoe Sxhibpe More gine _atingdvatbeoutdoor sschool, 

When teachers behaved in a more indirect fashion 
they were found to be more accepting of students' ideas. 
Thertivuetuation sin “the ‘ranking sof teacher uresponse ran 
almost parallel to the three-phase ranking of Category 3 
(acceptingistudenteideas):; wThe statistic Eselothbetexpec- 
ted in view of the fact that Category 3 made up a large 
part of the total teacher response. There was reasonably 
consistent fluctuation but the higher frequencies did not 
generally occur at 0.5, 

The importance of these data lies in the fact that 
outdoor schools have attempted to foster discovery-learn- 
ing of which accepting student ideas is a part, Increases 
in total teacher response may stimulate more student ideas 


(initiation), although cause-and-effect has not been 
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established. Should it prove worthwhile, teachers may be 
induced to be more indirect by training with instruments 
such as FIAC.” Personnel in charge of 01S, pre-service and 
in-service training could use the data in order to promote 
greater realization of discovery-learning. 

The hypothesis generated by the foregoing is that: 
teachers who are more responsive (indirect) are more accep- 
ting of student ideas. 

Management and 
Control 

How does the teacher discipline and manage students 

in the classroom and out-of-doors? 

The present data showed that: (1) teachers talked 
fOr more than halfP=the=time* (2) *students=spore-1or™ fess 
than one third on -the*time-invallveases™bue one. 

With the exception of one teacher, who spoke less 
indoors, the teachers made more than half the utterances 
in- and out-of-doors. Two of the teachers accounted for 
T5teor ail tark Which was -tnusually -high-and certainty 
above what Flanders (1974) considered usual, Control and 
management of the classes was maintained through the 
nfendeng stream of lectures, directions, and some critic- 
oe both at regular and outdoor schools. Student talk 
was found to be correspondingly lower with the exception 
All teachers were more direct at 0,5. 


mentioned above. 


and students' initiations were lowered accordingly. No 
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clear pattern of HITB management variables emerged with the 
exception of smoothness (referred to earlier) irornawhwen 
all teachers were rated lower at outdoor school. 

It was seen to be important to know the patterns of 
interaction at 0.S. because the outdoor education literature 
has favoured an indirect approach, with a view to having the 
children initiate more in a discovery-learning mode. 

The data indicated that teachers were reluctant at 
O.S. to release the reins on their charges. All teachers 
dominated the talk equation which (as it appeared to the 
observer) was to lecture and to give directions in a novel 
environment. Because safety was a paramount concern, the 
children were not allowed to roam but were incessantly 
mGectcd tothe, tasks at hand. Lt.must bespointed ouc, 
newever, that. criticism didnot -ineredase vatiO,o.7 .rather, 
the opposite occurred, which would indicate that the stream 
Of steacher talk was. offered in. aineutral or skindly vein: 

For those who prepare teachers for 0.5., the impli- 
Gattonwerom the above is@thati-more: direct teachangqaic 
inevitable in conventional: outdoor schools. (Tig tess idarect 
methods are desirable, as- in a discovery-learning approach, 
variables other than venue lomte require modification. 

The hypothesis formulated here is that: teachers 


at outdoor school talk for more than half the time and the 


students talk for correspondingly less than half the time. 
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The Classroom as a 


Social system 


What is the social system of an outdoor school? 

Data from this aspect of the study were embodied 
in the total "week in the life of a classroom teacher at 
outdoor school." Although the larger picture (as presented 
in Chapter 4) did not lend itself to a summary, some find- 
ings and conclusions are offered below, 

The first consideration is rons spent with various 
Cousticuents by Teacher D at. outdoor school.) JOf ner 70 
waking hours, the teacher spent approximately: 

1. 50% with the students in either a leading 

OF Supporting role; 

2. less. than 1% with the 0O.S. high school 

counsellors; 

oe POSS wlth fel tows teachers: 

4. 10% alone, exclusive of sleep time; and 

be Oto With? tne Observer. 

fewas meaningful to document the time prcaklsdew: 
because actual times spent at various O.S. activities Mave 
been poorly documented in the past. 

The data are subject to qualitative as well as 
quantitative interpretation. Of the time spent with the 
students, most was spent in a formal, structured, instruc= 
tional setting, which meant: that there was very little left 


for the informal setting. Outdoor school has been cited 
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for improved opportunities in informal interaction between 
teachers and students, but this did not occur in Teacher 
D's case, with the exception of the loghouse and hayride 
experiences. The opportunities for 1:1 diadic exchange 

and student initiation were correspondingly limited. It 
May eoerpointed out tthatwalthough«D'isttime withetheechildren 
was tabout (50% ofthe total; it still .represented ‘35ehours 
of contact, whereas regular school totalled approximately 
Zouhours. 6 iDespiterthis; rf outdoor tschool dse@totot fer 

more opportunities for teacher-student interaction in 
informal settings, the schedule may have to be re-examined, 
feemLgutcaalsotbe notedsthat rthiseparticuvar O%Ss mainvained 
avpermanentosta£ffyof*iour; thuspintmany .situations ”rthe 
problems would be confounded. 

Outdoor school may serve in an ongoing, in-service 
function for inexperienced teachers, D put to good use the 
time that she spent with her colleagues. While the time 
spentbmay vary othe “function coftin=service tshouldsbesreéecog— 
nized, especially for beginners. 

The time required by individuals to be alone must 
remain as unfathomable as human nature itself, but most 
people need some solitude, and in the busy O.S. schedule 
time spent alone at 10% of total may be little enough. 

The effect of O,S. appeared to be mentally and physically 


exhausting, as evidenced by the difficulty with which D 


stayed on schedule. 
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The implication of the schedule should be consi- 
derediby#Ous organizers With a view toebalanceseeruLtther 
research should be conducted on time disposition as well 
as on the qualitative implications. 

The second consideration is the behaviour concept 
which revealed that Teacher D encountered 82 new behaviour 
setting sites during her week at 0,S. The main impact was 
Been to tbetsheer \sensorynoverload, stDiwas veryepiilant in 
accommodating herself to role expectations and, to a lesser 
extent, submitting to environmental coercion; however, she 
seemed overwhelmed by the diversity and educational poten- 
eralnoteieaturesfine the micro-systemsmeeDes Lackworgsensory 
awareness to the materials and methods within the ranch 
study should not so much reflect. on her effort; but, rather, 
on her view of O.S. and on those who have influenced her. 
It was the observer's opinion that D was not the only 
classroom teacher who used ors. as a life-sized visual aid, 
thereby avoiding first-hand experiences with elements of 
discovery, which may be among the more unique aspects of 
OS. 

There was evidence in all four teachers in this 
study of performing that which could be done as well, if 
not better, in the regular classroom, One of the more 
consistent features of the outdoor setting was change. In 


the discovery-learning mode, change may be viewed as an 


ally rather than a foe. The teacher, therefore, has to be 
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adaptable and flexible. iInezdentally,.ienmignt ebe saad 
that it would be hard to find a more pleasant, even-tem- 
pered, diligent, caring individual than Teacher D. 
Personnel concerned with the pre-service and in- 
Serviilcestrainingivot® classroom iteachersivin .O<Basshould 
“re-examine the content and methods at O.S. to ensure that 
the unique aspects are implemented. Care should be taken 
also with the orientation and preparation of teachers in 
the best use of the behaviour settings with a view to 
selecting and high-lighting features not found elsewhere. 
From the foregoing, a hypothesis might be that: 
classroom teachers could make better use of the unique 


aspects of outdoor education methods and materials, 


Methodological Critique 


The two sections below deal with a critique of the 
instrumentation and data collection, generally, followed by 
pherdata, coblecttion-of the t'day"™) and stweek” tat <regqulan end 


outdoor schools, ethnographic research, and teacher education. 


Instrumentation and Data Collection 


Flanders Interaction 
Analysis Category 
FIAC (Flanders et al., 1974) system is satisfactory 


for general descriptions of superior-subordinate relation- 
ships to be found in the classroom. The instrument could 


and should have been applied with subscripts to clarify 
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sequences and certain effects. The collection of raw data 
was accomplished with audio tapes. The microphone was a 
"wireless" type which performed well inside the classroom 
POr recording the teacher"s voice, Shortcomings of the 
wireless microphone (RCA model) included a short range 
(maximum 50 metres), and a radio interference from nearby 
FM broadcasting radio stations. As a result of the poor 
reception, the teacher's recorded voice was not clear out- 
doors whereas the students' talk was obscure both in- and 
out-of-doors. Directional or parabolic microphones may 


have improved the quality of the recordings. 


High interence reacher 
Behaviour Rating 


Ghee HETBM(hggert;)-1977) was easy “to Use wabeered 
brief training period. Coding generally took place on a 
“live” basis which rendered the data difiicule to check: 
Although the coding was intended to offer high-inference 
measures of FIAC low-inference data, the intervals and 
periods of coding did not coincide; thus, data Lromvsimni tar 


sources did not always agree. 


Lumby Outdoor 
School Study 


This self-reporting form (LOSS, Lumby, 1979) elici- 


ted relatively superficial data about the respondents. 


Besides age, sex, training, and teaching experience, the 
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form could have sought more penetrating responses relative 
co the preparation, execution, and follow-up of outdoor 


school. 


Minnesota Teacher Atti- 


Eudephinventory 
The MTAI (Cook et al., 1951) was administered 


gGuickly but did not yield reliable results. At least one 
teacher expressed exasperation with the instrument. It 
may be out-of-date, and a modern version should, in that 


case, (be sought, 


Environment Inventory 
The inventory (Lumby, 1979) took stock) of “the 


students! environment but omitted documentation of the 
interaction or impact of the environment on teacher and 


students. 


Day and Week in the Life of a Classroom 


Beacherear Outdoor School 


The "days" and the "week" data were collected 
solely by the researcher, who recorded copious descriptive 
notes throughout the period, an extremely time-consuming 
exercise. During the transcription of raw data the 
researcher would have appreciated the assistance of audio- 
and video-tape recordings in order to aid the recall of 
and simultaneous events, Such recording 


detail, sequence, 


devices: would, of course, be cumbersome at a mobile lesson 
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in addition to being conspicuous in any setting. 
Classroom Atmosphere 
Questionnaire 
The CAQ (Hoffmeister, 1971) was quickly administered 
and tabulated. Normative data were not available at the 
tame vor 1S administration. The decline noted following 
O.S. may have been attributable to post-O.S. let-down, 


rather than a real decline of the dimensions measured. 


Flanders Interaction 


Analysis Category 
The FIAC (Flanders et al., 1974) system data were 


presented as frequency percentages, which were useful. 
Data could, however, have been amplified by the use of 
interaction sequences (for example, coupling of teacher 
talk which accepted ideas with student talk which initia- 
ted). 


High-Inference Teach- 
er Behaviour Scale 


For ‘the HITB fating scale (Eggert, 1977) data were 
presented as mean average ratings for lessons but the 
ratings were, in reality, for half a lesson. Many more 


lessons should have been coded in order to provide a more 


representative sample. 
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Recommendations 


The framework for the study was used to prepare the 
Main recommendations. The presage~-context-process-product 
variable model (Dunkin & Biddle, 1974) is supplemented by 
recommendations for research in the ethnographic mode. 


Suggestions for teacher education are added. 


Research Suggestions 


The following suggestions were seen to arise as a 


BesitLc.of the study findings. 


Presage segment 


l. As the teachers were sympathetic to outdoor 
educationcin this«study;teachersowhonare? “reluctant! volun- 


teers" should also be studied, 


2. As the teachers were at or about the 50th per- 
centile on the MTAI, teachers who are at opposite ends of 
the autocratic-democratic continuum should be studied to 


Show atypical subjects. 


Context segment 


3. As the students were equal to or just above 
the city-wide mean average achievement in standardized 


tests, students who fall well below and well above the 


means should be studied. 
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Process Segment 

4. In this work the teachers were rated on the 
HITB instrument using the protocol of coding the first four 
variables outsotxeight for the first half-ofwtheulessonmand 
the remaining four variables during the second half. The 
variable commonly rated high for all three teachers was 
"warmth." Thus, teachers should be coded for eight vari- 
ables over the entire lesson, and more. subjects should be 
coded in replication studies in order to "strengthen" the 
Giundings« 

5. The FIAC results showed no clear pattern; thus, 
Lonanencnt,ofathes LACECodingsscheme shouldwingludessups 
scripts so as to determine sequences, and Wood and Cheffers' 
(1978) modification which allows coding of non-verbal 
communication. »iA.larger»sample would, also .—permit.generali- 
Zatlons: 

6. Discrepancies were revealed between the data 
collected with the two instruments. (HITB and FIAC) where 
similar variables were coded. Video recording would allow 
both instruments to be used under similar conditions 
(including opportunities to check coding) and would give 
the additional advantage of allowing the tapes to be used 


fora’ stimulated recall.” 


Product Segment 
7. The students completed the CAQ one week before 
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and one week after outdoor school, with generally declining 
scores. The CAQ should be administered at various inter- 
vals so as to avoid confounding variables. 

8. As the CAQ was the only product measure used, 
others should be employed in subsequent studies in order 


to provide additional product measures from outdoor school. 


Ethnographic Research 


1. A full ethnography of a classroom teacher at 
regular school and outdoor school should be undertaken 
during a 7-week period in order to allow for extensive, 
intensive coverage of the teacher in the regular classroom 
before and after, as well as during, outdoor school, 

2. The teacher studied for one week at outdoor 
school worked with constantly changing groups. Teachers 
who remain with the same group, as an alternative organi- 
Zatronal pattern, for the 5-day period, should atsoube 


studied. 


Teacher Education 


The teachers in the present study had received no 
specific training at university to prepare them for their 
role at outdoor school. The behaviour they revealed did 
not demonstrate the hopes held by early outdoor educators. 
Teachers who have undertaken formal outdoor education 


preparation in university should be studied. In the 
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epsence Of Such subjects, coilegqes of education should 
consider piloting experimental programs in order to prepare 
elementary-level teachers for the outdoor teaching role 
which they may well have to assume. Attention should be 
paid to content and pedagogy appropriate for the outdoor 


setting. 
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Lumby Outdoor School Study* 


1. Name 
2. Age 
3. Post-secondary: 
a) degrees year c) Major 
year Minor 
year 
b) professional preparation d) distinctions or similar referen- 
Elem. ces, (1.07; GLP. Ay) 


Sec. 


4. Teaching experience? 
School Grade/Admin. Years Subjects 


5. Personal schooling (K-Gr. 12) distinctive features 
6. Occupationsof father? 
mother? 


7. What other full-time jobs have you held? 


8. What other positions have you held which enabled you 
to work with youth? 


9. What preparation have you had for outdoor education? 
In courses? Please elaborate 


In experiences? Please elaborate 


*LOSS (Lumby, 1979) 
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Do you feel that the outdoor school experience changed your 
relationship with the students: 
Positively? -=- Group as a whole 
-- Individuals or small groups (be specific) 


Negatively? -- Group as a whole 
-- Individuals or small groups (be specific) 


Did you think that you revealed facets of yourself which the 
students in general had never seen at school? Please explain: 


Did you mind revealing such facets? 


Did you perceive students behaving in ways different from the 
ways you normally associate with them at school? Illustrate, if 
possible, with examples that: 


pleased you 


displeased you 


or merely confounded you 


To what extent were your academic objectives met through the 
outdoor school experience? 


To what extent were your social objectives met through the outdoor 


school experience? 


To what extent were your outdoor living skills-overnight experi- 


ence objectives met? 
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To what extent were the student learnings enhanced or diminished 
by the outdoor setting? 


Were there any unplanned events which contributed to the above- 
named objectives in a positive or negative fashion? 


Tllustrate, please 


What aspects of the program could have been accomplished regard- 
Less oT the- 


a) outdoor setting? 


b) lodge setting? 
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Outdoor Education Opinionnaire for Teachers* 


Introduction 


This survey is designed to obtain your opinion on outdoor 
education, your degree of involvement with outdoor education and 
your background in outdoor education activities. Please indicate 
your real feelings and ANSWER ALL QUESTIONS PERTAINING TO YOU. 
Feel free to comment on any section. The opinionnaire will take 
about 20 minutes of your time. 


Outdoor Education: For the purpose of this study outdoor 
education is defined as any part of a school program outside 
the school building excluding regular physical education 
classes. (Consider orienteering as outdoor education.) 
Outdoor activities could include short nature walks, studies 
in or near the school yard, week-long canoe trips, trips to 
places like fire halls, bakeries, mines, city council or 


museums. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR PARTICIPATING IN THE RESEARCH 


Please read the following very carefully: 


1. If you have not been involved with outdoor education activities 
in~-the last’ four years and ‘don't expect torbe involved’ this year, 


please answer only sections C - F, 


2. If you have been involved with outdoor education activities in 
the last four years or expect to be involved this year, please 


answer the entire opinionnaire. 


SECTION At= DERFPICULTY 


= Extremely difficult 
= Relatively difficult 
Average difficulty 

= Relatively easy 

= Extremely easy 


KEY TO RESPONSES: 


MWB WN FE 
tl 


Some aspects of programs are easy to understand and put into 
practice, while others are difficult. Please respond to the following 
statements by circling the number corresponding to the degree of ease 
you have had with outdoor education activities. 


*OEOT (Brekke, 1977) 
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i. identityingathe objectives of outdoor 
education is : 


hb 
NO 
LO 
> 
On 


2. Understanding what is expected of you as a 
LeaGner-nOi.-outdoor education is. & + Le Beene S 


ates Developing activities in outdoor educacion 
BIS cu Le Re ve de 2 8 aa 


4. Carrying out activities in outdoor educa- 
GLOMELS OL | WO: > 2) estan ae eS 


Do. Deseribing sto Fothers Gbhe effects of outdoor 
education activities on the studentseis:.... ice oon 


6. Discussing with colleagues the philosophies 
and strategies of outdoor education 
et Ore Ve Se on ae oe Ee 2 ee 


Comments: 


SECTION WB t= INELUENCINGSEACTORS 


No experience with 
No influence 

= Small influence 
Large influence 


KEY, TO 4RESPONSES!: 


II 


As 
2 
3 
5 


Trethis’ section ithe!emphasis is on the factors that 
influenced your perceived value of outdoor education, 
Peveundi cate thesdegqree Of, infiuence each 
of the following factors had on your 
awareness of the value of outdoor 


educatron activities: 
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9) 


oa 


i) 


Periodical articles about outdoor 
education 


Books about outdoor education 


Teaching guides or manuals on outdoor 
education 


University courses on outdoor education 
(please specify if possible) 


Teacher workshops or professional develop- 
ment courses in outdoor education inledes 
Seas if possible) 


Non-credit, "special interest" courses 
which relate’ to outdoor earning: (4 .e.> 
hunter training, nature photography, taxi- 
dermy, canoeing). Please specify 


Membership or involvement with any clubs 
Ore oOrganizacrons wich “SEerong mi neerest st 
the out-of-doors (consider your youth 
also). Please specify 


Informal contract with a colleague (please 
specify if possible) 


Discussion with an educational consultant 
(please specify if possible) 


No experience with 


ha 


No influence 


Small influence 
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Large influence 
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Indicate the degree of assistance and/or encouragement 


KEY TO RESPONSES: 2 = No assistance and/or 
encouragement 
3 = Some assistance and/or 
encouragement 
4 = Great assistance and/or 


encouragement 
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each of the following gave you in implementing your outdoor 
eauiecatton) activities, 


oie 


a) 
b) 


C) 


d) 


e) 


f£) 


g) 
h) 


i) 


a) 


PEiIncl DalwtOr Vice-principal) of YOU meschool 
PareneseOr .yOur SeUudents 


Teaching guides or manuals on outdoor 
education 


University course(s) (please specify) 


Amount of inservice made available to you 


Government agencies (e.g., fisheries, 
forestry, etc.) (please specify) 


Private enterprise (please specify) 
(a3) “Other teachers in your school 
(ii) Other teachers outside your school 


Supervisory staff (superintendent or 
curricular associate) 


No assistance 


N 


P. 


w Some assistance 


Coe 


=) 


mw Great assistance 
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The decision to become involved in outdoor education 


activities was made: (circle) 


1. by myself (optional) 
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2. in consensus with others (collective) 


3. by the principally superintendentsor 
consultant (authority) 


b) Have you been involved in outdoor education activities 
of more than one-half day in length? 


Leaves ZNO 
c) Approximately how many days (1 day = 5 hrs.) will you 
spend on outdoor education activities during this 


school year? (days) 


4. After your experiences with outdoor education, do you 
expect to continue with outdoor education activities? 


1. Yes Zia NO 3. Undecided 


Comments: 


SECTION C - VALUES -OF. OUTDOOR. EDUCATION 


KEY TO RESPONSES: L~= Sieonglyedisagrec 
2, =Disagree 
3 = Neutecals oreno- opinion 
4 = Agree 
5 =-Strongly agree 


In this section, the emphasis is on your opinions 
about school involvement in outdoor education, 


Please circle the number indicating your level of 


agreement with each statement. 
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Strongly disagree 
Disagree 

Neutral or 

no opinion 

Agree 

Strongly agree 


1. Outdoor education should be part of the 
curriculum at some or all grade levels. Mae =| 


us 
On 


2. Schools should offer opportunities for 
students to experience outdoor recreation 
such as hiking, canoeing and taking care 
of themselves in the outdoors. 1 


NO 
1S) 
b> 
On 


3. Students should have the opportunity to 
study directly the effects of human 
activities like road construction, pipe- 
lane® construction of mining on the envir- 
- onment. They will then be better able to 
make reasonable judgments on environmental 
issues (i.e., balancing good and bad 
effects of present methods of development). Leu ae tee hed = 


4. I believe that parents place ahigh value 
on outdoor education activities for the 
students I teach. Ler Ae 308 FAR 


5. Outdoor education activities make class- 
room learning more meaningful. tra Se ie as) 


NOTEerafor the next. 3. questions only, circle 
(2) yourbind, outdoor activi tieseandectass. 
room activities of equal value. 


62, Outdoor activities are better than class-— 
room activities for inereasing students: 
awareness and concern for the environment, 5 Fae Oe OY es eer aah 


imOULaOOr activities provide better-oppor= 
fundties than classroom activities, 1or 
improving students' understandings of 


others. 


8. Outdoortactivaitwes: provide better oppor= 
tunities than classroom activities for 
gGrowih im such. areas as cooperativeness, 
judgments and responsibility. 
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9. Outdoor activities can be related to more 
than two subjects in the present curricu- 
Lum : Pee) Ox ee 


10. Outdoor education activities can be 
implemented alittle at a time;,it is not 
pamabrer Or all or normiing.. Lea oN a3 a 


Comments: 


SECTION D - AMOUNT OF OUTDOOR EDUCATION ACTIVITIES 


1. If outdoor education is considered to be valuable and 
there are sufficient teachers ready to carry out a more 
extensive,program infouragrades»only,, state the ptour 
grades in which you feel the most benefit would be ga gained 
fromroutdoor.educationaactivetiess«(K =.l2) 


a) b) Cc) d) 


Je a) Lt 2t.-1s.possible tochave -ourdoorseducarionwaculvacias 
in each grade, write the total number of school days 
(time equivalent, not necessarily full school days) you 
think should be spent on outdoor education activities 
(as defined on page 1) for each of the following grades 


duringsthe schoolw#year. (\LEsehe school, 1S organi zedson 


Ghemsemester system, considen the «toval schools ecarm.) 


Number of School Days 
Grade to be spent outdoors 


K 
3) 
6 
9 


eZ 


b) Do you believe that outdoor education activities (as 
defined on page 1) should be part of the program of 
studies at all grade levels? (circle) 
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Comments: 


SECTION E - TEACHER FAMILIARIZATION 


Following is a list of eight attractive means of becoming 
fami lLkaro with a program of studies, pilus a space for, “other. 
Place check marks (/) beside the 3 which you feel would best 
assist teachers to implement outdoor education activities 
if they were available: 


1. Membership on an active unit planning committee 

2. WOLKShOpS and Seminars Operated sby Visiting epersconie. 
(e.g,, from a university or a provincial department 
of education) 


By. WOLrkKShnops. and, seminars, operateds by, local personne 


a. Conferences on outdoor educationj with expert 
speakers, etc. 


5. University courses in outdoor education 


6. Availability@ofrcurrentobookstandejournals on 
outdoor education 


7. Observation of lessons demonstrating the implemen- 
tation of outdoor education 


8. Availability of model units. prepared specifically 
for your grade level 


OSOCNer 2 ede 1k i 
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APPENDIX B 
CONTEXT DATA INSTRUMENT 


Classroom or outdoor set- 
ting: Ethnographics record 
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Ethnographic Split Record 


Ethnographer: 


- Coder: 


Date: Time: 


Events.» .What is) going 
on; note time every 3 
LOS mins, | Markapalrs. 


Inferences: Impressions 
interpretations, opini- 
ons, reservations, 
sketches, weather data. 


SRL Gieewere. 
Noise Level 


Time 


Silent 

Small amount 

Acceptable to teacher 
Acceptable to teacher 
but not: to observer 

4 Unacceptable to teacher 


Noise Scale: 
(TLRMNOLE et al., 
1975) 
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Ethnographic Record* 


Questions for the ethnographer: 


des 


What does the teacher do consistently that Getsranpenrtr 
cular response? What are the reasons? 


What kind of atmosphere is created? How? 
Is learning happening? 
What is most of the time spent on? 


Are children on-task, probably on-task)sore-tasic, or 
probably off-task? 


What is the task? 
Do the children know what the task is? 


What does the teacher give you regarding herself? 
Her Concernic 4 


Where is her concern focussed? 

What kind of fone of vOlrce does she use? 

Doeswit vary wi this()) kids 6.(2) moter tractors. 

How does she establish order? 

How are classroom decisions made? 

How does the teacher let students know when their beha- 
viour (content-related or otherwise) is acceptable? 


Unacceptable? Form a little hypothesis and look for 
evidence to support or rerute it, Wreiterall ener time.— 


seating, grouping, sex, etc.--teacher “Ss tone ol voice, 
position, time spent at desk. Follow hunches, make 
inferences. Watch for emerging patterns. 


*Johnson and Gardner, 1979 
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APPENDIX <C 


PROCESS DATA INSTRUMENTS 


Teacher classroom or outdoor behaviour (1-4 incl.) 


1. High Inference Teacher Behaviour 
Rating Scale 


Zeist) Poko einG, SneeG 


3..E landers interaction Analysis 
Category System 


4. FIAC Coding Sheet 


Student classroom or outdoor behaviour (5=441ncl,) 
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Scoring Range and Meaning for the Category 
Withitness* 


1. The teacher makes frequent errors in attempting to deal with 
deviant behaviour. He/she may Over=reace to aresituation, &may 
react late or not at all (timing), may be off target in his/her 
reprimands and/or may desist a less serious deviancy while 
overlooking a more serious deviancy. 


2. Between? 1 -and™3% 


3. The teacher sometimes makes errors in attempting to deal with 
deviant behaviour, i.e., over-react, timing, target and minor- 
major deviancy, and sometimes makes no errors in desist attempts, 


4. Between 3 and 5. 


5. The teacher makes few of the above errors in attempting to deal 
with deviant behaviour. 


Scoring Range and Meaning for the Category 
Overlappingness* 


1, The teacher almost always attends to only one issue at a time. 
He/she either remains immersed in one issue or drops it and 
goes all out for another. For example, the teacher, while 
working with one group, ignores deviant behaviour in another 
group, or ignores intruding children from another group, or 
goes all out and becomes immersed in the deviance or intru- 


SloOn- 
2. Between 1 and 3. 


3. The teacher sometimes attends to more than one issue ata 
time. 


4. Between 3 and 5. 


5. The teacher almost always attends to more than one issue at a 
time. He/she, while working with one group, is able to deal 
with deviance and intrusions, verbally and non-verbally. 


Fmogert ,. 19772L90-191 
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Scoring Range and Meaning for the Category 
Smoothness * 


The teacher frequently acts in a manner which interferes with the 
ongoing flow of academic events, Actions of the teacher are not 
goal-oriented, He/she may pay attention to irrelevant or undue 
attention to intrusive details (stimulus-boundedness). He/she 
iayaburst tin on childrens activities with an order, Statement 
or question (thrusts). He/she may shift back and forth from one 
activity to another and back again, leaving things hanging in 
mid-air (dangles and truncations). 


Between 1 and 3. 


The teacher sometimes acts in a manner which interferes with the 
ongoing flow of academic events. Actions of the teacher are 
sometimes goal-oriented and sometimes are not, i.e., some 
stimulus-boundedness, thrusts, dangles and truncations are 
evident. 


Between 3 and 5. 


The teacher rarely exhibits the above interfering behaviours. 


Scoring Range and Meaning for the Category 
Momentum* 


Teacher behaviours frequently slow down the pace of the lesson 
inappropriately. This is done by overdwelling on pupil behaviour, 
a subpoint rather than a main point, physical props rather than 
stibstance,s and: on*instructionsor detai lis tothe pointeck "bore 
dom. It is also slowed down by fragmentation, i.e., dealing 

with pupils one at a time when it is appropriate and more effi- 
cient to deal with them as a group, or dealing with props one 

at a time rather than en masse, 


Between 1 and 3. 


Teacher behaviours sometimes slow down the pace of the lesson by 
overdwelling and fragmentation, 


Between 3 and 5. 


Teacher behaviours rarely slow down the pace of the lesson by 
overdwelling or fragmentation. 


*Eggert, 1977:190-197 
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Scoring Range and Meaning for the Category 
Clarity* 


1. The teacher, when giving instructions, answering questions or 
explaining material to the class, is unclear in her presentations. 
The presentations may be too complex, ambiguous, or make use of 
unfamiliar or unrelated concepts and terms. Answers given are not 
Specific but are vague and evasive, The teacher uses qualifiers 
(e.g. maybe, sometimes, it could be) excesSively. The teacher 
rarely gives appropriate examples, uses illustrations, states 
objectives, summarizes, or checks for student understanding. 


2. Between 1] and 3. 


3. The teacher, when giving instructions, answering questions or 
explaining material to the class, is sometimes clear and sometimes 
unclear in his/her presentations. 


4. Between 3 and 5, 


5. The teacher, when giving instructions, answering questions or 
explaining material to. thesclass,| is'clleam in his/her presentation. 
Adequate use of examples and illustrations is made, objectives are 
clearly stated, main points are summarized, and adequate checks 
of student understanding are made. 


Scoring Range and Meaning for the Category 
PersuaSiveness 
(Teacher's Ability to Motivate) * 


1. The teacher is the kind of person that communicates a socially weak 
and uninfluential person. » He/she tisrtirequently unable to, get 
students to do work related to the objectives of the lesson. 


2. Between 1 and 3. 


3. The teacher is the kind of person that communicates an average 
persuasively powerful person. He/she is sometimes able to motivate 
students to work and sometimes unable to do so. 


4. Betweerrnk4: andes. 


5. The teacher is the kind of person that communicates a socially 
influential or persuasively powerful person. He/she is almost 
always able to get students to do the work related to the objectives 


*Eggert,. 1977'::190-197 
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of the lesson. [Note: This level does not imply that the teacher 
has chosen all the goals or objectives for the student. ] 


Scoring Range and Meaning for the Category 
Warmth* 


The teacher gives explicit evidence of rejection of the student, 
his/her ideas, experiences, opinions or feelings we *Crreiorom@itc 
harsh and gives explicit evidence of a negative feeling for the 
student expressed by the teacher. 


The teacher is mechanical and/or passive in his/her responses. 
Mild criticism, a lack of concern or ignoring, provide implicit 
evidence of disinterest in the student. 


The teacher provides no explicit or implicit evidence of dislike 
or rejection of the student. He/she does not criticize nor is 
there a clear expression of warmth, i.e. there is interest shown 
but not warmth. 


The teacher accepts, allows pupil ideas, experiences, opinions,. 
and feelings. There is implicit evidence of warmth and respect 
through praise and encouragement. 


The teacher gives explicit evidence of a deep caring, prizing, and 
valuing of the student, and this is made clear to the student, 
Expectations of the student's highest and best is pressed for, 
indicating a deep respect. Voice tone and manner give evidence 


of a close relationship. 


Scoring Range and Meaning for the Category 
Empathy* 


The verbal and behavioural expressions of the first person either 
do not attend to, or detract significantly from, the verbal and 
behavioural expressions of the second person in that they communi- 
cate significantly less of the second person's feelings than the 
second person has communicated himself/herself. 


While the first person responds to the expressed feelings of the 
second person, he/she does so in such a way that he subtracts 


noticeable affect from the communications of the second person, 


The expressions of the first person in response to the expressed 


*Eggert, 1977:190-197 
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feelings of the second person are essentially interchangeable with 
those of the second person in that they express essentially the 
same affect and meaning. 


The responses of the first person add noticeably to the expressions 
of the second person in such a way as to express himself/herself. 


The first person's responses add significantly to the feeling and 
meaning of the expressions of the second person in such a way as 
to (1) accurately express feeling levels below what the person 
himself/herself was able to express or (2) in the event of ongoing 
deep self-exploration on the second person's part, to be fully 
with him/her in his deepest moments. 


*Eggert, 1977:190-197 
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HITB RATING SHEET 


School: Date: Stare: 
Teacher: Observer: SOP < 
Lesson type: Interval: 
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FLANDERS INTERACTION ANALYSIS CATEGORIES? (FIAC) 


. ‘Accepts feeling. Accepts and clarifies an attitude or the feeling 
tone of a student in a nonthreatening manner. Feelings may be posi- 
tive or negative. Predicting and recalling feelings are included. 

Response . Praises or encourages. Praises or encourages students; says ‘‘um 
hum” or ‘‘go on’’; makes jokes that release tension, but not at the 
expense of a student. 


. Accepts or uses ideas of students. Acknowledges student talk. 


Clarifies, builds on, or asks questions based on student ideas. 


Teacher . Asks questions. Asks questions about content or procedure, based 
Talk on teacher ideas, with the intent that a student will answer. 


. Lectures. Offers facts or opinions about content or procedures; ex- 
presses his own ideas, gives Ais own explanation, or cites an author- 
ity other than a student. 


. Gives directions. Gives directions, commands, or orders with 
Initiation which a student is expected to comply. 

. Criticizes student.or justifies authority. Makes statements intended 
to change student behavior from nonacceptable to acceptable pat- 
terns; arbitrarily corrects student answers; bawls someone out. Or 
states why the teacher is doing what he is doing; uses extreme self- 
reference. 


Response . Student talk—response. Student talk in response to a teacher con- 
tact that structures or limits the situation. Freedom to express own 
ideas is limited. 

Student 
Talk . Student talk—initiation. Student initiates or expresses his own 
ideas, either spontaneously or in response to the teacher’s solicita- 

Initiation tion. Freedom to develop opinions and a line of thought; going be- 

yond existing structure. 


. Silence or confusion. Pauses, short periods of silence, and periods 
of confusion in which communication cannot be understood by 


the observer. 


*Based on Ned A. Flanders Analyzing Teaching Behavior, 1970. No scale is implied by these num- 
bers. Each number is classificatory; it designates a particular kind of communication event. To write 
these numbers down during observation is to enumerate, not to judge a position on a scale. 
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APPENDIX D 
Product Data Instrument 


Student-Teacher relationship: Classroom 
Atmosphere Questionnaire 
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CLASSROOM ATMOSPHERE QUESTIONNAIRE 


MUMBER 


IDENTIFICATION 


NUMBER 


LOCATION 
NUMBER 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CODES 
Use only a #2 pencil to mark Mark only one response for Erase completely any response 
your responses. each question. you wish to change. 
a 
Answer choices are: 1 = Never 3 = Depends 4 = Usually 
2 = Seidom 5 = Always 


i i LS aad BE ie cal Es eT Sg Ea DI Be oe eT ae NE 
j YOUR TEACHER: 

1. Respects your ideas and concerns. 

2. Helps you learn to understand others. 

3. Accepts your feelings. 

4 Helps you individually when you need it. 

5. Sees you as a responsible person. 


6. Helps you learn how to separate fact from opinion. 


7. Likes you. a 


— 
Nn 
x) 
> 
tv) 


8. Helps you to learn how to understand yourself. 

9 Treats you fairly. 
10. Helps you learn how to communicate with others. 
11. Is enthusiastic about working with you. MNS Mea td Oo 

\ ! See a eS 

12. Helps you to develop skills in listening to others. ; : ‘ 
13. Is easy to talk to. 2 : 2 - 
14. Helps you learn how to organize materials. fi : 
15. Understands you. S 4 ue 2 
16. Helps you learn to make wise decisions. ‘ : s 
17. Trusts you. & a *: 
18 Heips you learn how to fina information. ¥ = és 2 
19 Encourages you. : : f z 


20. Helos you learn how to use your time wisely. ; ; ; g ; 
looy''ge: 97" James A Mertmnerwer Ferm CAQ-3 - 
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CLASSROOM ATMOSPHERE QUESTIONNAIRE 
Form CAQ-3 


The following items have been selected because we think they may provide an estimate of the 
kind of atmosphere in your classroom. By classroom atmosphere we mean how you fee! about the 
things that have happened to you in your classroom. In some classrooms you may feel like you get 
the kind of help you need and that you are accepted and treated as a worthwhile person. You probably 
like to go to such classrooms. In other classrooms. you may feel like you are not really accepted or 
treated as an individual. and that you are given little help in learning the things you do not know. You 
may feel like you do not even want to go near such classrooms. 


There are five possible responses for each question, such that 1= Never: 2= Seldom; 3= Depends; 
4=Usually; and 5= Always. 


For example, look at the statement below: 
YOUR TEACHER: 


1. Respects your ideas and concerns. 


If you feel that your teacher always respects your ideas and concerns, then you would completely 
darken in the vertical space marked with a number 5, opposite question #1: t CS Deke de ] 
If you feel that sometimes your teacher respects your ideas and concerns and other times does not. 
in other words it depends upon the situation. then you would completely fill in the vertical soace 
marked with a number 3, opposite question #1. ! 2 j 4 s 

Please do not respond to any statement you co not understana. for we will not know how to 
interpret your response. If you would care to write any comments about such items. please feel free 
to write them on the bottom of this page. 


There are no right or wrong answers to these items. Rather, your response simply indicates how 
you feel about your classroom experiences. Remember. your response to any question should ind+ 
cate how you usually fee! — not just an occasional type of thing. 


Mark only one response for each question. More than one response will be treated as nore- 
sponse at all. Use only a #2 pencil to mark your answers. Please erase completely any response you 
wish to change. 


TEST ANALYSIS AND DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


8$5 Ince Parkwey Beuider. Colorade 80303 
Phone (303) 494-5811 


Copyright, 1971. James K. Hoffmeister 
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